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The Board of Education herewith present their Twelfth 
Annual Report. 

A change of the legislative session from May to January 



n • . 1 • 



CoBBiGENDA.— Since a part of this edition was printed, the leading advocates 
of the Metric System in this country, in order to simplify the nomenclature, have 
agreed to change the spelling of a few terms, using k instead of c in dekameter, 
hektometer and all prefixes of dek and hek, and ar, hectar and ccntar instead of 
are, hectare and centare. On page 48, sixth line from top, read distant in place of 
friendly. On page 67, sixth Une from bottom, read ordnance instead of wdinance. 
The problem on page 63, quoted from Mr. Putnam, contains mistakes which are 
corrected in last edition. On page 67, last Une, erase exclvMvely. On page 76, 
erase the first six words after nicM. 



all kinds 128,922, an increase oi zoo. Average iitwsiiuttiiv;^ aw 
public schools in winter 74,369, increase for the year 2,434 
Average attendance at public schools in summer 66,621, 
increase for the year 1,370. 

Perhaps no single feature of our public school system affords 
better evidence of its healthful condition than its uninterrupted 
progress during a series of years. A steady growth is essential 
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The Board of Education herewith present their Twelfth 
Annual Report 

A change of the legislative session from May to January 
involves the necessity of a second report from the Board within 
a period of eight months. Nothing has occurred, in the inter- 
val, to require special notice of the Board, beyond the usual 
suggestions and statistics herewith presented by the Secretary. 
Particular attention is invited to the tabulated statements pre- 
pared with great care and labor, and to the treatment of such 
topics as come under his observation while engaged in the 
performance of his official duties. 

The following items relating to attendance* are of special 
interest The average length of public schools was 178.13 
days, an increase of 1.87 days. The number of children be- 
tween 4 and 16 years of age, in January, 1876, was 135,189, 
an increase of 213. Number between 4 and 16 years of age, 
in no school, 12,297, decrease of 673. Number in schools of 
all kinds 128,922, an increase of 288. Average attendance at 
public schools in winter 74,369, increase for the year 2,434. 
Average attendance at public schools in summer 66,621, 
increase for the year 1,370. 

Perhaps no single feature of our public school system affords 
better evidence of its healthful condition than its uninterrupted 
progress during a series of years. A steady growth is assential 
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to its prosperity. No business enterprise more quickly or 
seriously feels the adverse influence of a sudden change of 
policy in its management, of the lack of competent administra- 
tive power, or of unwise legislation, than the system of public 
education. Continued effort to secure wise and eflGlcient super- 
vision, and the best methods of instruction, can hardly fail to 
preserve the onward movement already attained. 

It may be regarded as a hopeful sign for the future that the 
schools are well patronized while business stagnates, enterprise 
is checked and depression is manifest in all pursuits in the 
community. It is a fact of common observation, that the schools 
are depleted when business prospers and employment is in 
demand ; on the contrarv, that thev are well attended when busi- 
ness is dull and unreraunerative. It is a gratifying indication 
of a sound public sentiment when by common consent parents 
seek to secure for their children the advantages of education, 
instead of suffering them to acquire indolent and vicious habits, 
for want of occupation. So, when the material interests of the 
State are depressed, a fresh impulse is imparted to mental 
culture, by which the young are better prepared to perform, in 
the future, their duties as citizens. And the adversity which 
inflicts pecuniary loss carries with it a compensation, by elevat- 
ing and rendering more intelligent those who are to have a con- 
trolling influence in public affairs. 

The advantages enjoyed by an educated community over one 
oppressed with the disabilities of ignorance, need no illustration. 
Civilization and refined society are the offspring of the former ; 
the rudeness and violence of savage life are the natural fruits 
of the latter. The principle is the same when applied to indi- 
viduals. Educated mind is able to interpret the laws of nature, 
and so to employ them as to diminish the necessity of great 
physical effort in every department of manual labor ; to increase, 
almost without limit, tbe abundance of everything that can 
contribute to the comfort and happiness of mankind. 

In an intelligent community human laws have a controlling 
power, by which the rights of its members are protected. By 
them the possession of property, the security of person and a 
harmonious relation of individuals to each other are preserved. 
Educated mind has a conservative influence which thoroughly 
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pervades all private and public interests. It is an invisible 
force which invigorates the efforts of men in every enterprise 
and guides them to success. Every domestic circle is made 
happier through its influence; every neighborhood and town 
recognizes it as an element of prosperity. The indispensable 
necessity of universal education under a government where the 
will of the people is law, was recognized in the infancy of the 
nation, and has never been more apparent than now. 

How to devise methods by which increased efficiency may be 
imparted to our system of public instruction, is still a question 
of deep interest and earnest Inquiry. It must be admitted that 
much has been accomplished. Laws have been enacted to 
meet all contingencies. Increased facilities have been provided 
for the better preparation of teachers for their duties by normal 
instruction. The best methods of teaching and school govern- 
ment have been presented at Teachers' Institutes held in various 
parts of the State. Lectures have been delivered, on a great 
variety of subjects, in the presence of teachers and citizens, well 
calculated to create, in the former, a deep sense of responsibility 
and need of high qualifications for their vocation ; in the latter 
a clearer comprehension of the great benefits which education 
can confer on a people. 

Voluntary associations of teachers have been formed, in 
which educational topics are discussed, and the experience of 
those long in service contributes largely to aid beginners in the 
work. The State Teachers' Association is under the direction 
of the leading educators of the State, and holds an annual 
meeting, which is attended by large numbers of teachers of all 
grades. Educational journals containing the best information 
pertaining to the teachers' vocation, and books of like charac- 
ter are increasinojlv in demand. The Normal School is under 
the charge of an able and efficient corps of instructors, and 
those who become pupils of the institution enter with great 
enthusiasm upon their work of preparation; and their subse- 
quent success as teachers affords abundant evidence of the use- 
fulness of this school, not only in supplying competent teachers, 
but in stimulating others, who have not had the advantages of 
special preparation, to aim to reach a higher standard. 

This recital of operations in the educational department of 
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the State, brief as it is, perhaps is sufficient to suggest the 
query, is any additional provision needed to give a new impulse 
to the cause? If any is desirable, what is possible? 

Before attempting to answer these questions, we desire it to 
be fully understood that the vast amount of labor that has been 
performed during the past ten years is thoroughly appreciated ; 
that the steady advance in the general administration of the 
schools is recognized, and that the prevailing sentiment of the 
people is* far more favorable to the improvement of our system 
of education than formerly. If there yet remain defects to be 
remedied, or faults to be corrected, a continuation of the same 
eflForts is essential to future success, whatever other means may 
be proposed or adopted. 

The School Visitors, in their annual reports concerning 
the condition and progress of the schools in the towns of the 
State, furnish a large amount of important information. Ex- 
tracts from these reports bring to view many hindrances that 
prevent the schools from reaching that degree of perfection and 
usefulness of which they are capabla Among those named 
with considerable emphasis is the want of interest and coopera- 
tion of parents, in the administration of the schools. 

Next to the home where the children are bom, the school 
where they are taught and trained, by which their future wel- 
fare and usefulness are largely to be determined, should be 
regarded by the parent as an institution worthy of his most 
careful attention. The school room is but an outer apartment 
of the home; the teacher and parent are co-laborers; their 
purposes and interests should be one. The same rule applies 
to the whole neighborhood of families, for whose children the 
school becomes a place of common resort for instruction. The 
teacher assumes the position of assistant to the community of 
parents, and supplements the teaching and training of the 
several households. The intimate relation and mutual obliga- 
tion of parent, teacher and pupil are manifest No one can, or 
ought to have, a deeper interest in the prosperity of the school 
than the parent He is a co-partner in an enterprise affect- 
ing more vitally private and public interests, than any other 
existing. 

A brief consideration of this topic will justify school officers 
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in r^arding want of cooperation as a serious obstacle in the 
way of successful management of school interests. It may 
suggest also the possibility of a revival of interest in the 
schools among parents, through whose influence fresh vigor 
may be created and more valuable results secured. 

It is not always easy to determine how far the authority and 
aid of the State can be employed, in the education of the 
young, without so far relieving parents from the necessity of 
efibrt, that they shall lose their feeling of responsibility and 
throw upon others that service which belongs peculiarly to 
themselves. The State has an interest in the education of all 
its citizens, since the public welfare, and even the life of a free 
government depend upon its general diffusion. To the family 
it is essential, because it confers benefits upon every member 
that cannot be derived from any other source. Thus the 
advantages of education are common to both the State and 
family ; and neither can relax efforts to promote it without a 
mutual loss. 

The end to be secured then is, simply, a proper adjustment 
of effort between those who are personally interested in the 
education of the children, and those who act in an official 
capacity, whether for the general interests of the State, or 
directly for schools of the town or school district Those who 
have been employed in behalf of the State cannot be expected 
to greatly increase the efficiency of their labors without a 
manifestation of increased interest and active cooperation of 
parents. 

This will be evident, if we consider some of the other 
obstacles to the improvement of the schools, as stated in the 
extracts already referred to. 

1. The employment of incompetent teachers is one of the 
iatal mistakes, in school management. Whatever other provision 
may be made, success or failure must depend on the teacher. 
The finest accommodations, the wisest provision of school officers 
and the most earnest desires of parents are of little avail, if the 
teacher is incompetent. A watch without a main spring, a 
ship on the ocean without a pilot, an army without a comman- 
der, would not be more useless than a school without a suitable 
head to instruct and control it A false economy too often die- 
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tates the employment of cheap teachers. Other considerations 
than the best interests of the school, frequently determine the 
choice of those to whose care the children are committed. It 
may be said that superior teachers are rare, and an inferior 
one must be employed, or none. Yet, it is also true, that the 
supply will always be equal to the demand. It is just here 
that parents can effectually cooperate with the school officers 
in elevating the standard of qualifications by insisting upon 
a higher standard. Let parents resolve that their children 
shall have competent teachers and they will be forthcoming. 

2. Inefficient supervision is too often the cause of failure in 
the schools. Perhaps, as a rule, no better men are appointed 
to discharge the duties of other public offices, in the towns, 
than those elected as school committees; yet special qualifica- 
tions are required of the latter, and peculiar difficulties lie in 
the way of their success which do not occur elsewhere. With 
the small inducements offered to assume the duties, and the 
large amount of self-denial required to endure all the perplexi- 
ties of the office, it is really surprising that so many competent 
men are found to undertake the responsibilities of the position. 
Yet, when the duty of selecting teachers falls on one who fails 
to comprehend the qualifications required, or to understand 
the nature of the teacher's work — who through lack of interest 
or pressure of private business neglects his duties, serious loss 
or total failure are imminent. It is the province of parents to 
select persons to whom • they may safely commit the best 
interests of their children, and it is their duty to offer such 
inducements as shall secure the most competent persons and 
best results. 

8. Inadequate provision for school purposes is, to say the 
least, a weakness in the school system. From time immemorial 
the country school house has been an object of ridicule on 
account of its cheapness and neglected condition. While great 
improvements have been made, of late years, in school-house 
architecture, specimens of the olden style remain in many 
towns to confirm all that has been said and written about this 
monument of public economy. One would suppose that, 
within those walls, where the children are to spend a large 
portion of their tender years, some of the comforts which men 
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demand for themselves in mature life, might be provided for 
the young, to mitigate in some degree the severity of those 
tasks which rigid mental discipline requires. But the style of 
the carpeted floor, the cushioned seat, the frescoed walls of the 
church, the rich finish and furniture of the bank or elegant 
store, would be regarded by many as quite out of place where 
children are assembled for the culture of the intellect, and the 
acquirement of refined habits and manners. 

Most of the cities and many large towns have erected con- 
venient Grammar and High School buildings, and hereafter 
the aggregate expense for school houses in the State will 
therefore be likelv to diminish. 

Often large amounts of money are expended in the erection 
of elegant buildings, when the apparatus essential for the con- 
venience and success of the school fails to be furnished. The 
tools needful for daily work are wanting. Inadequate pro- 
vision for warming and taking care of the premises, occurs 
oftener than in any manufecturing establishment or mechanic's 
shop. A competent teacher works successfully, as does a 
workman in any other business, only as necessary implements 
and conveniences are provided for his use. If denied them, 
his efforts are but a partial success, at best. What then can 
reasonably be expected of a poor teacher, with poor pay, in 
a dilapidated house, without conveniences? Here is an oppor- 
tunity for parents to require improvements. There is no other 
authority competent to order them. 

4. The demoralizing influences of irregular attendance, which 
have been the source of complaint, by school visitors and 
teachers, can be checked by no authority so effectually as by 
that of the parent It is the home influence chiefly that con- 
trols or permits this disturbing, disorganizing element in the 
school In vain do teachers labor to correct the evil, so long 
jaa their efforts are thwarted by the neglect of parents to coop- 
erate with them ; or while they act in direct opposition to rules 
designed to promote regularity and progress. The school 
officials are powerless to prevent the pernicious consequences 
of a practice which cannot fail to sap the vitality of the whole 
system of instruction. 

Iq many districts the loss by absence of pupils, while mem- 
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bers of the school, is from thirty to fifty per cent If the loss 
could be confined to the absentees, the bad effects would be 
sensibly diminished; but, unfortunately, irregular pupils not 
only sacrifice their own privileges, but interfere with and 
seriously impair those of pupils who are regular in their 
attendance. As a pecuniary consideration, the loss is a large 
per centage of all the money appropriated for the current 
expenses of the schools, wherever a large irregularity prevails. 
But the disheartening influence upon teachers and pupils, and 
a serious reduction of the standard value of the school in the 
minds of parents, tend to a general paralysis of all effort and 
interest in the cause of education. 

The Board have deemed it expedient to present the foregoing 
remarks relating to hindrances which prevent the full success of 
the schools, as an answer to the query whether any additional 
provision is needed to give a new impulse to the work of public 
instruction. We do not propose any specific legislation on the 
subject, but desire to call attention of the legislators and 
through them of the people of the State to this important 
subject 

It has been no small part of the work of the Secretary to 
address parents and citizens on the importance of their per- 
sonal interest and action in the management of the schools. 
But, his influence must necessarily be too general, in so large a 
field, to reach definite results in neighborhoods where active 
efforts are most needed. If any measures can be adopted to 
awaken a new interest and secure a more vigorous, united 
activity of parents, teachers and school officers in behalf of 
the schools, doubtless many obstacles now in the way will be 
overcome, and a higher degree of perfection will be reached in 
the education of the children of the Stata 

CHAELES R. INGERSOLL, 
GEORGE G. SILL, 
GEORGE M. WOODRUFF, 
THOMAS A. THAOHER, 
ELISHA CARPENTER, 
WILLIAM H. POTTER 

Jakuabt 1, 18T7. 



REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 



To the Board of JEditcation of the State of Connecticut : 

Gentlemen, — My Tenth Annual Report, being the Twelfth 
since the organization of the Board of Education, and the 
Thirty-second from this Department, is herewith submitted. 

Statistics of the Public Schools of Connecticut, fob 
the year ending august 81st, 1876. 

Number of towns in the State, 167 

Number of school districts in the State, ... 1,498 

Decrease for the year, 13 

Number of public schools, 1,628 

Decrease for the year, 22 

Number of departments in public schools, ... 2,499 

The same number the previous year. 

Average length of public schools, - - - 178.13 days 

Increase for the year, 1.87 days 

Number of children between 4 and 16 years of age, in 

January, 1876, 135,189 

Increase for the year, 213 

Number of scholars registered in winter, . - - - 98,923 

Increase for the year, 521 

Number of scholars registered in summer, ... 89,832 

Increase for the year, 1,237 

Number registered who were over 16 years of age, - - 4,464 

Increase for the year, 30 

Number of different scholars in public schools, - - - 119,106 
Decrease for the year, 383 
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Number in other schools than public schools, - - - 9,816 

Increase for the year, 671 

Number between 4 and 16 years of age in no school, - 12,297 

Decrease for the year, 673 

Number in schools of all kinds, 128,922 

Increase for the year, 288 

Average attendance at public schools in winter, - - 74,369 

Increase for the year, 2,434 

Average attendance at public schools in summer, - - 66,62 1 

Increase for the year, 1,370 

Percentage of whole number registered in the year, as 

compared with number enumerated in January, 1876, 88.10 

Decrease for the year, .43 

Percentage of children in schools of all kinds, - - 95.36 

Increase for the year, .06 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in winter, - 73.17 

Increase for the year, .27 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in summer, - 66.45 

Increase for the year, .--- -- .81 

Percentage of average attendance in winter, - - 75.18 

Increase for the year, - 2.08 

Percentage of average attendance in summer, - - 74.05 

Increase for the year, .40 

Average attendance in winter, as compared with number 

enumerated in January, 1876, 55.01 

Increase for the year, 1.72 

Average attendance in summer, as compared with number 

enumerated in January, 1876, - - - . 49.28 

Increase for the year, .94 

Number of teachers in winter — males, 767 ; females, 1,889 ; 

total, 2,656 

Increase, males, 46 ; decrease, females, 21 ; total increase, 25 
Number of teachers in summer — males, 321 ; females, 2,317; 

total, 2,638 

Increase, males, 49 ; decrease, females, 7 : total increase, 42 
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Namber of teachers continued in the same school, - 1,780 

Increase for the year, 12 

bomber of teachers who never taught before, - - 639 

Decrease for the year, 18 

AveYT&ge wages per month of male teachers, - - $67.48 

Decrease for the year, 2.62 

Aver'age wages per month of female teachers, - - 37.16 

Deoi^ease for the year, .19 

Nunaber of schools of two departments, - - - 118 

Increase for the year, 4 

^TJ^niber of schools of more than two departments, - 162 

Increase for the year, 2 

Whole number of graded schools, 270 

Increase for the year, 6 

Number of departments in graded schools, - - - 1,148 

Increase for the year, 66 

Number of new school houses built in the year, - - 26 

Increase for the year, 6 

Namber of school houses reported in good condition, - 883 

Decrease for the year, 16 

Number of school houses reported in fair condition, - 666 

Increase for the year, 26 

Number of school houses reported in poor condition, - 212 

Decrease for the year, 12 

Dividend per child from School Fund, 1876, - - - $1.00 
Income of School Fund distributed, 1876,- - - 136,189.00 
Amount paid for schools from State Tax, - - 202,783.60 
Income of Town Deposit Fund, - . . . 47,666.00 

Income of Local Funds, 12,662.64 

Amount raised for schools by Town Tax, - - - 711,167.98 

Increase for the year, 43,000.86 

Amount raised for schools by District Tax, - - 399,834.66 

Decrease for the year, 63,940.64 • 

Amount of voluntary contributions for schools, - - 4,699.11 
Amount received for public schools from other sources, 46,763,28 
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Total amotint ree'd for public schools from iall sources, $1,560,56 

Decrease for the year, 3 2,2 J 

Amount for each child enumerated, ... ] 

Decrease for the year, 

Amount expended for teachers' wages, - . - 1, 085,21 

Increase for the year, 28,0^ 

Amount expended for fuel and incidentals, - - 133,3^ 

Decrease for the year, 6,7^ 

Amount expended for new school houses, - - - 95,7£ 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - - 3 9,3 '3 

Amount expended for repairs of school buildings, - 68,8( 

Decrease for the year, 8,6 J 

Amount expended for Ubraries and apparatus, - - 1,i4 

Decrease for the year, 81 

Amount expended for other school purposes, - - 138,4^ 

Increase for the year, 4,2] 

Total amount expended for public schools, - - 1,529,1^ 

Decrease for the year, 23,4( 
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Raised hy Taxes, 


Report of 


Income f^om Funds. 


Volantarjr Contrihu- 
tions, etc. 


1868 


*fl87,951.74 


$795,854.58 


1869 


188,919.90 


854,166.81 


1870 


181,266.28 


1,087,886.55 


1871 


178,979.96 


1,305,036.39 


1872 


183,262.60 


1,320,366.02 


1873 


188,808.85 


1,263,860.16 


1874 


190,497.03 


1,351,992.17 


1875 


195,595.74 


1,417,351.90 


1876 


210,370.36 


1,382,487.75 


1877 


195,416.54 


1,366,148.52 



* Estimated income of Local Funds, $10,000. 



Beport 


Average 
Length 

of 
Schools. 


Eniimera* 

ted 
1868, 1809* 

etc. 


Registered. 


Different 
Scholars 
Regis- 
tered. 


Per 
cent. 
Regis- 
tered. 


In 


No. in both 
Public and 


of the 
Year. 


W. 1 B. 


Private mvaie 
Schools. Schools, i 


1869 


163.05 
161.75 
168.51 
172.41 
173.34 
174.18 
176.29 
176.26 
178.1-3 


123,660 
124,082 
126,409 
128,468 
131,748 
132,908 
133,528 
134,976 
135,189 


82,140 
88,348 
94,092 
94,408 
94,787 
95,199 
99,550 
98,402 
98,923 


76,177 
78,865 
83,192 
83,096 
83,874 
86,987 
89,674 
88,595 
89,832 


99,390 
105,313 
110,640 
113,588 
114,805 
114,867 
119,298 
119,489 
119,106 


80.38 
84.87 
88.19 
88.60 
87.14 
86.41 
89.34 
88.63 
88.10 




1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
187^ 
1876 
1877 


9,583 
9,304 
8,754 
9,029 
8,529 
8,422 
9,145 
9,816 


114,896 
119,944 
122,342 
123,834 
123,386 
127,720 
128,634 
128,922 


Incr^se 


15.08 11,639 


16,783 


14,655 


19,716 


7.72 


233 


14,026 



Beport 
ofthe 
Year. 


Average Attend- 
ance. 


Teachers* Wages 
per Month. 


Total pay of 
Teachers. 


No. of Teachers 


W. 


S. 


Male. 


Female. 


continuously 
employed. 


1869 


59,489 


53,645 


$56.64 


$26.93 


$609,658.05 


1,453 


1870 


64,707 


56,309 


58.74 


29.16 


695,639.25 


1,568 


1871 


66,902 


58,348 


63.10 


31.29 


785,680.04 


1,407 


1872 


67,018 


58,349 


66.56 


32.69 


833,759.96 


1,434 


1873 


67,699 


58,113 


67.01 


34.09 


888,871.89 


1,508 


1874 


67,172 


60,905 


69.03 


36.05 


959,229.40 


1,574 


1875 


71,433 


63,052 


71.48 


36.67 


1,021,714.07 


1,690 


1876 


71,935 


66,261 


70.05 


37.35 


1,067,242.19 


1,768 


1877 


74,369 


66,621 


67.43 


37.16 


1,085,290.05 


1,780 


Incr'se 


14,880 


12,976 


$10.79 


$10.23 


$475,632.00 


327 
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STATISTICS. 

T^Vie decennial tables on the two previous pages merit careful 
ex^araination. They furnish ample encouragement to continue 
the efforts that helped on such results as these figures show. 
The Board of Education have aimed to come into direct fellow- 
ship, sympathy and cooperation, with the teachers and friends 
of Education throughout the State. This plan has included 
the personal inspection of schools, lecturing in every town, 
holding of Educational Conventions and Teacher's Institutes, 
the issuing of numerous circulars to teachers and school officers, 
visiting all our leading manufactories that employ children, 
conferring with school officers on various school questions and 
especially in regard to neglected children and the best means of 
securing their attendance at school, besides an extensive corre- 
spondence with school officers and teachers. These tables show 
that during the last decade, and especially during the last nine 
years, there has been gratifying progress. In the average length 
of schools the increase is more than fifteen days (15.08), in the 
number of teachers continuously employed, 827 ; in the pay of 
teachers, $475,632; in enumeration, 11,539; in the number of 
different scholars registered, 19,716 ; in the number registered 
in winter, 16,783 ; in the number registered in summer, 14,655; 
in the average attendance in winter, 14,880 ; average attendance 
in summer, 12,976 ; in the percentage of attendance in public 
schools, 7.72; in the percentage of gain in schools of all kinds, 
2.76. The increase in the total receipts from all sources during 
the last twelve years, or since the organization of the Board of 
Education, is $998,323.66, and during the last decade the same 
increase is $576,758.74. These figures show a great advance 
^f popular interest in public schools. That a people character- 
ized by a wise frugality should choose to tax themselves to 
^his increased extent for the improvement of their schools, 
shows a growing appreciation of their importance. 

While advocating rigid economy, the people of Connecticut 
^0 not regard the mere saving of money as true economy, 
^hen it involves a proportionate loss of something of greater 
Value. The present financial embarrassments, though affect- 
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ing all classes, witness no elimination of popular interest in 
public schools. 

Our statistics— dry as they may seem — furnish important les- 
sons. Based upon returns made by the School Visitors of every 
town, they comprise facts and figures which include every 
school, every pupil and teacher of the State. Special efforts 
have been made to secure the utmost accuracy attainable. 
Attention is called to the statistical tables in the appendix, in 
which are given the population of each town, its grand list, the 
number of school districts, number of schools, number of differ- 
ent departments, amounts expended for new school houses, for 
library and apparatus, with many other particulars. That has 
proved to be a useful table in which all the towns of the State 
are annually arranged according to the amount of taxable 
property in each to every child of school age, showing the rel- 
ative wealth of the several towns as compared with the number 
of their children, and indicating which towns are most able to 
provide well for their public schools. This comparison is made 
both State-wise and county-wise. In like manner the towns ol 
the State and of the several counties are arranged according to 
the percentage of their taxable property appropriated for public 
schools during the previous school year — and also the amount 
raised for each child enumerated. There are other tables, in. 
which the towns are arranged according to the percentage of 
attendance during some part of the previous year and of 
average attendance in winter. These figures tell at once where 
non-attendance and irregular attendance are most prevalent^ 
and facilitate our efforts in behalf of neglected children. Many 
a town finding itself at the foot of the list in its county or iim 
the State, in some of these points of comparison, has thus beeim 
stimulated to new effort Some towns thus admonished have 
risen from the lowest place to a good position in the list. The 
evidence of the practical value of these tables is manifold. 
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NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 



The gain in attendance already secured amply compensates 
for the work in this direction and invites its vigorous prose- 
cution. In my visits to towns, schools, and factories, and in 
public lectures, the needs of the neglected children are kept 
in .view. The cordial cooperation of the leading manufac- 
turers of the State in securing the school attendance of the 
children in their employ is gratefully acknowledged The 
chief trouble is not with the large manufacturers, but with the 
fetr greater number who employ a few children in shops, or 
stores, or a single one on the farm or in the family. There are 
also, in some towns, a few families so degraded by intemperance 
and its attendant vices that their children are little, if at all, 
above barbarism. The fact needs to be re-stated that our 
lavr in regard to non-attendance applies not to manufacturers 
only, but to merchants, mechanics, farmers, and all employers 
of children, and should be executed with equal strictness 
towards individuals and companies. I respectfully solicit local 
cooperation in carrying out the provisions of this law — which 
has so manifestly met the approbation of the people of this 
State without reference to party or sect No opposition to 
this law has ever been expressed, so far as my knowledge 
extends, either in the legislature, in the press, or in any public 
nieeting. But this rigid law should not relax our eflForts 
8tt persuasion — in making our schools so attractive and their 
substantial advantages so inviting that none can afford to lose 
them — so that attendance shall be regarded as a privilege 
rather than a legal necessity. Much as has been done, there is 
i^eed of better results. We may not rest, so long as there 
i^main any neglected children. I therefore again request all 
persons who know of any instance of the employment of children 
under fourteen years of age who have not attended school the 
time required by law, or of any children growing up in indo- 
lence and degradation amid intemperance and vice, to notify 
nie of such fact, giving the names and location of the employers 
of the children and parents. The friends of education through- 
out the State are invited to communicate all facts as to non- 
attendance. The letters sent me in response to a similar request 

B 
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last year received prompt attention. I should regard a journey 
to the remotest part of the State amply compensated, if thereby 
but a single child were brought to school By the cordial 
cooperation of teachers and school officers, a grand .result in 
this direction can be accomplished. 

Since our last Report, Mr. Giles Potter has continued his 
work as circumstances required, spending thirty days in this 
service, for which he has received one hundred and fifty dollars. 
His expenses while in the discharge of his duties, were one 
hundred and twenty-two dollars and eighty-nine cents. The 
total amount paid to him, is two hundred and seventy-two 
dollars and eighty-nine cents. During the next year it is pro- 
posed to follow up the work of visiting both schools and fac- 
tories more fully and systematically. The Board of Education 
is fortunate in finding so competent and faithful a gentleman 
ready to respond to their call as the exigency may require, in 
this very useful work. 



EDUCATIONAL LESSONS FROM THE CENTENNIAL. 

The Centennial Exposition was a school for the nation. Its 
lessons are manifold. The grandest product of American 
Education — the proudest exhibit at Philadelphia — was the vis- 
itors themselves. This product is as directly traceable to our 
schools as are the fabrics there shown to the mills that made 
them. 

That so many millions of people* could attend the Exposi- 
tion, and that 268,653 by actual count of the unerring turn- 
stiles should gather there in a single day, not only without vio- 
lence, but maintaining order, quiet and decorum, and showing 
proofs of self-command, sobriety and education, reflects more 
honor upon our nation than did all the works of art, skill and 
inventive talent there displayed. That this Exposition, 
though receiving leas aid from the general government than 
any other — mainly a voluntary work of the people — the fruit 
of private munificence, should prove of all others, our foreign 
visitors themselves being judges, the largest in extent, the 
best in quality, the fullest in attendance, and the first that 

* The total number of admissions was 9,789,392. 
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ever proved a financial success, is also a tribute to American 
schools — a demonstration of the practical value of universal 
education, without which such achievements would have been 
an impossibility. Our visitora from abroad were struck by 
the self-poise and orderly bearing of our people — by the 
absence of gendarmes, so conspicuous everywhere in the old 
world. Nowhere in Europe would so large a throng be 
allowed to assemble without the presence of the military, 
which masks the necessity of constantly alid visibly guarding 
the State, under the semblance of giving eclat to all public 
occasions and celebrations.* 

This Exposition has broadened the views of millions. It 
was to them the world in miniature where they gained new 
ideas of the achievements of modern civilization. While 
examining the productions of almost every nation of the 
globe, they breathed a cosmopolitan air — ^a healthful corrective 
of conceit, narrowness, prejudice and exclusiveness, enlarging 
each one's acquaintance and sympathies, and making more real 
the great brotherhood of the human family. 

Travel is an important means of education. Personal obser- 
vation gathers the most striking materials for investigation and 
reflection. But the Exposition, like an extended panoramic 
tour, epitomized to the many the lessons which a trip around 
the world amplifies to a few. In a brief time and at compar* 

* Prol Wm. H. Brewer, who, as one of the Bureau of Judges, spent most of 
the summer at Philadelphia, reports to me the following oonversation of a foreign 
officer: — 

'* I have been here some months, and have seen great crowds at the Exposition, 
sometimes over a hundred thousand in a day. They corer the ground like ants, 
but the strangest thing to me is, that there are no riots, no disturbance, no vio- 
lenoe, and jet no soldiers are here to hold the people m check. I have seen some 
military companies, playing soldiers and coming in their uniforms to see the show, 
but taking no part in preserving the peace. While there has been no rowdyism, 
I have seen plenty of ill manners — ^well dressed women for example— taking hold 
of a Chinese Commissioner's cue to see if it were real hair, or stop and stare at a 
Spanish Guard's bright uniform or a Turk's costume, and ill-bred boys point and 
laugh at his baggy trousers. In my country, no woman, however strong her curi- 
osity, would show such ill breeding ; and yet, with all our politeness, we must 
keep soldiers always at hand to restrain the people from disorder, riots and 
pQlage. But with all the ill manners in America, the people seem very kind, 
stopping aside for a rolling chair, and even outside, when there is a horrible 
rush for the cars, with pushing and rudeness, nobody fights, but aU seem good- 
natnred. All this is very curious to me." 
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atively little expense, it showed many millions of people what 
it would have cost each one months, if not years, to learn by 
travel alona It was also a school of fellowship and good 
feeling. The intermingling of our people from the north 
and south, the east and west, meeting on common ground at 
the centennial anniversary of the Republic, forming new social 
ties, strengthening old associations, kindling patriotic fervor 
and fraternizing all, was a timely antidote to the repellent 
influences of an intense political struggla 

The intermingling also of representatives of the great civil- 
ized and semi-civilized nations of the globe, meeting on the 
common ground of sympathy with the progress of humanity, 
each nation willing to impart, and anxious to receive, all 
more or less prompted to deeds of national generosity, and all 
mutually revealing and discovering new traits of excellence — 
was of incalculable value in disposing the people of the world 
to international peace. Harmonious conferences in cases of 
national disagreements, and arbitrations like that of Geneva, 
will be the necessary sequences of the hearty international ex- 
hibition of 1876 : and so long as Krupp cannons and monitor 
turrets are sent as delegates to such a reiinion of a common 
human brotherhood, they will be far less likely to do that fear- 
ful work in the destruction of human life for which they are 
designed. 

Every scholar who saw the magnificent exhibits of China 
and Japan will more easily orient himself and henceforth study 
the geography and history of those countries with livelier 
interest. Still more will a new charm and vividness be 
imparted to all delineations of the nearer nations of Europe. 
It was a great and grateful surprise to all, that in the three 
departments of Bronze, Lacquer and Ceramic works, Japan was 
unrivaled. The brightness and intelligence of the one hundred 
and fifteen Chinese students whom I escorted from Hartford to 
Philiadelphia, their quiet and gentlemanly deportment and still 
more their examination papers and English compositions shown 
in the Connecticut Educational Exhibit, have already modified 
public sentiment as to the character and capacity of that most 
populous nation of the globe. These written exercises were 
pronounced by eminent educators, including many State and 
city superintendents of schools, among the most remarkable 
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papers of the kind in the Exposition. The Bureau of Judges 
for Educational Exhibits, of which Sir Charles Reed, LL.D., of 
London, was President, gave a special award to this work of 
Chinese students in the following words : "The work shown is 
generally good, some of it of very extraordinary excellence, show- 
ing on the part of the pupils, not only great proficiency and 
ability, but remarkable command of the English language and 
thoroughness in their studies. By introducing into the schools 
of this country so large a number of Chinese youth, the 
Chinese government has rendered a great service to the people 
of China and contributed somewhat to the solution of a question 
of vast importance to this country.'* These promising Chinese 
students — already favorites in the choicest schools and families 
of New England, and winning prizes for their proficiency, in 
competition with American boys, — ought by their example and 
achievements to counteract the prejudice against their race, 
current along our Pacific coast, and thus, in the words of the 
Judges' award, "contribute somewhat to the solution of a 
question of vast importance to this country.'' 

This educational scheme is a new departure for the oldest 
and largest nation of the globe, and initiates a national move- 
ment most significant and prophetic, promising to expand into 
broad agencies and vast results. These ambitious students 
when equipped with the best education — academic, collegiate, 
and professional — which America can give in a thorough 
course of fifteen years, will return to China as the exponents of 
the highest civilization, and become the benefactors of their 
country by introducing modern science, inventions and internal 
improvements. This far-reaching plan has enlisted the cordial 
sympathy of the most intelligent minds in our country. It was 
a fit expression of this national feeling when the President of 
the United States honored these students with a special recep- 
tion at Philadelphia, personally greeting each one, and the 
President and the Director General of the Exposition, Presidents 
of Colleges and other eminent men addressed them in Judges' 
Hall. It is a compliment to Connecticut that Hartford is 
selected as the permanent head quarters of the Chinese Educa- 
tional Commission, for the support of which the Chinese gov- 
ernment has appropriated one million and a half of dollars. 
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The United States Minister at Peking forwarded to me some- 
time ago a letter addressed to him by Prince Kung the Prime 
Minister of China, the following extract from which shows 
how gratefully his government appreciates the reception 
accorded to these students. 

** The generous and thoughtful kindness of the Connecticut 
Superintendent of Education towards each of the students is 
plainly apparent. Such generosity is worthy of praise and 
commendation ; it is highly appreciated by this Government 
and will be gratefully remembered. When communicating 
with your Government, I beg that you will convey to those who 
have so kindly manifested an interest in the educational mis- 
sion my warmest thanka Such acts of kindness tend to 
strengthen and make lasting the sympathy and friendship now 
80 happily existing between your country and mine, a fact 
which will be as gratifying to your Excellency as to me. 

With thanks and compliments, etc.. 

Card of Prince Kunq. 

There has been in some portions of our country a deeply -seated 
prejudice towards the semi-civilized nations of the world, which 
does them injustice and lessens our power to promote their 
progress and our own commercial growth. We realize and 
magnify their deficiencies, while we are ignorant of their good 
qualities, in some of which they are even our superiors. 
There are two chief sources of such prejudice : the superficial 
nature of the reports on which our information is founded, 
coming to us originally through the geography of the school- 
room; and the unfair characterization of a whole nation from 
the ill-conditioned emigrants who reach our shores. But to be 
able to deal justly and wisely with a weaker people, instead of 
indulging in contempt for their deficiencies, we must ascertain 
and keep before us those points in which they deserve our re- 
spect. This the Exhibition has enabled us to do, especially 
toward the great Empires of Eastern Asia. Rash legislation 
in regard to the Chinese on our Pacific coast may have thus 
received a permanent check. 

Our commercial intercourse with China, already great, is rap- 
idly growing. The new demand there for American cottons is 
one of many illustrations of its growing importance. America 
cannot afford to alienate China. In no other direction is there 
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such room for the expansion of our trade and commerce as with 
China and Japan. Our nearest neighbors across the Pacific, 
they may contribute immensely to our prosperity. This is not 
the place to discuss the influence of the Exposition in fostering 
our industrial growth and manufacturing and commercial enter- 
prises, though it has already created a large demand for 
American wares in foreign markets. It is a significant fact 
that the excess in the value of our exports above imports 
during the three months ending January 1, 1877, was greater 
than in any other three mouths in our history. 

One feature of the exhibits is worth noticing as showing 
either a radical difference of type between the Occidental and 
the Oriental mind ; or else, what is far more probable, the dif- 
ference between the results of the imperfect, traditional, fossil- 
ized education of the great empires of Asia, and that education 
of Christian civilization which we enjoy. Close observers have 
remarked that while in the exhibits of the so-called Christian 
nations the displays of skill were largely inventive, that is, 
devising new combinations and appliances for increasing com- 
fort or productiveness^ the skill of Oriental nations, perhaps 
no less wonderful of its kind, showed itself to be but feebly 
inventive, being essentially and laboriously imitative — a repro- 
ducing of old ideas in innumerable forms of minute expert- 
ness in handicraft. Invention implies increase of power and 
growth of ideas and character. Mere imitation keeps a nation 
repeating itself for ages. 

This tendency on our part to the invention of machines and 
appliances which confer on society new power, and to the 
bringing forward of new ideas which uplift whole communities 
into a higher stage of existence, and into broader fields of 
influence, may be largely attributed to the nature and the 
breadth of our popular education. If the common school of 
Europe and America did have but a scanty comer or two in 
the vast show, it was nevertheless represented as a leading 
factor in results, throughout all the broad displays of inventive 
genius which filled those great halls. But for the work which 
our present type of education has (ione and is doing. Machinery 
Hall, at least, would have been as silent as the grava 
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THE METEIC SYSTEM. 

The Exposition has given a new illustration of the importance 
of teaching the metric system in American schools. It is gen- 
erally taught in the schools of Europe, and appliances for illus-' 
trating the system, such as are ordinarily used in their schools, 
were found in most of the Foreign Educational exhibita The 
most complete apparatus for illustrating the metric system, and 
the only one which received an " Award/' was that shown in 
the Connecticut Educational exhibit, comprising a full set of 
rules and measures, linear, superficial, and cubic, with metric 
scales and weights. Our metric scales were in almost constant 
use, by the thousands weighing themselves by kilograms. 
Nearly all the textile fabrics exhibited at Philadelphia from 
the Continent of Europe, Mexico, and South America, were 
metrically measured, unless, in accommodation to our ignorance, 
the French measures were translated into EnglisL The Euro- 
pean journals, even as quoted in American papers, now use 
metrical terms in linear measurements. American scientific 
periodicals are adopting the same language. Scribner^s Monthly^ 
the Galaxi/y and some othw monthlies, now express quantities in 
metric terms as well as in their English equivalents. The 
metric system is already in use in the best laboratories of this 
country. The knowledge of it is now required for ad minion 
to all our leading Colleges, and ought to be a condition of 
admission to every High School in the country. Aside from 
the question of its early or ultimate adoption in the United 
States, and even were it certain, that it would never become the 
exclusive system here, it ought to be regarded as an essential 
part of a common school education and to hold a place in the 
course of study in every American school. Can one single half 
hour, or if so much time be needed, one half day be better used 
than in learning the metric system ? 

By the advance of civilization and by the closer relations 
and growing intercourse which commerce and international 
expositions are creating among all nations, the metric system is 
sure to become universal. Our youth should no longer be 
ignorant of this world-language, already in use by the great 
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^' majority of cultivated nations, and which, computing only by 
decimals, is the most simple and uniform. The teaching of this 
system in all our schools has been very generally recommended 
in Educational journals and State Teachers* Associations 
throughout the country. 

METRICAL CHARTS AND MEASURES. 

The metric tables are given in nearly every series of Arithme- 
tics. But when only tables are used, the impression is vague 
and the figures are soon forgotten. The object itself always 
makes a clearer and more lasting impression than any verbal 
description of it. Hence to facilitate the introduction of the 
metric system into the schools of Connecticut, I have devised a 
variety of metric measures* These are made in large quantities, 
and sold for our schools, at the office of the Board of Education, 
precisely at their cost by the thousand, or about one half the 
retail price of common English rules. 

I have long advocated the early training of the eye in 
measuring objects and distances, and therefore placing linear 
measures in the hands of pupils. As comparison facilitates 
both comprehension and memory, these rules, whether one 
foot, two feet, or more, should be metrically marked on one 
side or edge, and in inches, feet, or yards on the other. Neat 
foot rules thus marked are furnished at fifty dollars per thou- 
sand, or at five cents each. The linear measures are most used 
and most easily taught, and when once learned serve as a basis 
for the entire system. In some schools, already, every pupil is 
supplied with one of these cheap rules, which, though showing 
only decimeters, centimeters and millimeters, serves as an enter- 
ing wedge for all the rest 

My thanks are due to Messrs. A. & T. W. Stanley, of New 
Britain, for permission to use their admirable Metric Diagram, 
which is inserted here in order that it may go into the hands ot 
every teacher and every school of Connecticut. Giving in one 
comparative view, the exact relation of the inch, foot, and yard to 
the millimeter, centimeter, decimeter, and meter, it makes these 
new measures plain and simple even to young pupils. Besides 
this comparative view, it gives all the needful tables, the approxi- 
mate equivalents and rules for the reduction from one system 
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to the other. The Centennial Buildings represented are meas- 
ured metrically as well as in feet. The length of the Main 
Building, for example, is 1,880 feet or 573 meters, and Fair- 
mont Park contains 3,000 acres or about 1,214 Hectares, of 
which 460 acres or about 182 Hectares, were appropriated to the 
Exhibition. This diagram, printed on stout bank paper, and 
neatly bound, I am permitted for a brief time to furnish to the 
teachers and schools of Gonnecticat only, at half price, or fifteen 
cents per copy. 

"hard NOMENCLATURE." 

The new and hard terminology of the system is strongly con* 
demned by some, as if meter itself — whether long, short, or 
peculiar, tbermo-meter, or baro-meter were a strange Greek term. 
Still more are such words as millimeter, centimeter, and deci- 
meter pronounced too difficult for little children. But the 
youngest child that can count our coin is familiar with dime or 
dec- and cent and mill, and with this familiar comparison he 
grasps the compound deci-meter, centi-meter, and milli-meter 
and at once understands their decimal relations. The great 
bugbear is the names of the Greek multiples deea-meter, hecto- 
meter, kilo-meter, and myria-meter. Though perhaps new to the 
pupil, these four prefixes are familiar to the scholar in such 
terms as decalogue, decade, decagon, decapod, hecatomb, 
chiliad, chiliagon, chiliarch, chiliasm, chiliast, myriad, myria- 
pod, and the like. On the submultiples, the child cannot 
blunder after a brief explanation, and in the multiples 
only four prefixes are to be learned. Omitting at first the eupho- 
nic vowel or connective, let these four syllables, Dec, Hec, Kil, 
Myr, — Dec, Hec, Kil, Myr, — Dec, Hec, Kil, Myr, be repeated 
rapidly in concert by a whole class or school for five minutes 
and they are learned forever. The connecting vowels and the 
whole compounds may soon be fully mastered. The Greek 
and Latin numerals under ten enter so largely into the compo- 
sition of English words that they ought to be learned by every 
pupil, aside from their use in metric terms. 

For all weights we have only to apply the same prefixes to 
gram, a term already familiar as a measure of weight, and also 
in tele-gram and epi-gram. For superficial measurements the 
same prefixes are applied to Are — an abbreviation of the old 
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word area. The word stere is familiar in stereotype, stereoscope, 
stereograph, and some thirty other compounds. Tonneau is 
kindred to ton and is about thirty-five pounds less than our 
long ton. The only new word in the whole nomenclature of 
the metric system is liter, and even this word has long been 
used in litrameter. Instead of being "diflBcult," then, it 
is a model of simplicity. The use of the same prefixes for 
weights and for all measures linear, liquid, superficial, and 
cubic, greatly facilitates both its study and its use. Once 
properly taught with the various measures in hand, it will 
never be forgotten. Contrast with these few, exact and un- 
varying terms, the cumbrous, clumsy, variable, and really diffi- 
cult nomenclature now in use, comprising lines, barteycorns, 
inches, nails, ells, quarts, quarters, quarterns, gallons, pecks, 
bushels, coombs, minims, noggins, kilderkins, firkins, barrels, 
butts, pipes, puncheons, tierces, hogsheads, scruples, carats, 
grains, drachms, pennyweights, hundredweights, and many 
others. 

EABLY ADVOCATED IN AMERICA. 

The importance of a standard at once invariable and uni- 
versal has long been felt President Madison said, " The great 
utility of a standard fixed in its nature and founded on the 
easy rule of decimal proportions, is sufficiently obvious." 
Jefferson desired to reduce *' every branch to the same decimal 
ratio already established in coins, and thus bring the calcula- 
tion of the principal affaii-s of life within the arithmetic of 
every man who can multiply and divide plain numbers." 

John Quincy Adams says of the Metric System : " Consid- 
ered merely as a labor-saving machine, it is a new power 
offered to man incomparably greater than that which he has 
acquired by the new agency which he has given to steam. It 
is in design, the greatest invention of human ingenuity since 
that of printing. It is one of those attempts to improve the 
condition of human kind, which, should it be destined ulti- 
mately to fail, would in its failure deserve little less admiration 
than in its success. If man be an improvable being, if that 
univeraal peace which was the object of a Saviour's mission, 
which is tlie desire of the philosopher, the longing of the phi- 
lanthropist, the trembling hope of the Christian, is a blessing 
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to which the futurity of mortal man has a claim of more than 
mortal promise; if the Spirit of Evil is, before the final con- 
summation of things, to be cast down from his dominion over 
men and bound in the chains of a thousand years — the foretaste 
here of raan^s eternal felicity ; then this system of common 
instruments to accomplish all the changes of social and friendly 
commerce will furnish the links of sympathy between the in- 
habitants of the most friendly regions ; the meter will surround 
the world in use as well as in multiplied extension; and one 
language of weights and measures will be spoken from the 
equator to the poles. 

** The ounce, the drachm and the grain are specific names 
indefinitely applied as indefinite parts of an indefinite wholes 
The English pound Avoirdupois is heavier than the pound 
Troy, but the ounce Avoirdupois lighter than the ounce Troy. 
The weights and measures of the old system present the perpet- 
ual paradox of a whole not equal to all its parts. Even num- 
bers lose the definite character essential to their nature. A 
dozen becomes sixteen, twenty-eight signifies twenty-five, one 
hundred and twelve mean a hundred. The indiscriminate 
application of the same generic term to different specific things 
and the misapplication of one specific term to another specific 
thing, universally pervade all the old systems and are the inex- 
haustible fountains of diversity, confusion and fraud." 

Says F. A. P. Barnard, LL.D., President of Columbia Col- 
lege, " No cause, since the earliest organization of civilized 
society, has contributed more largely to embarrass business 
transactions among men, especially by interfering with the 
facility of commercial exchanges between different countries, 
or between different provinces, cities, or individual citizens of 
the same country, than the endless diversity of instrumental- 
ities employed for the purpose of determining the quantities of 
exchangeable commodities. For the inconvenience and confu- 
sion resulting from this course, but one effectual remedy can 
possibly be suggested ; and that is the general adoption, 
throughout the world, of one common system of weights and 
measures. Such a common system is offered to us in the 
Metric — a system, according to which the weight and dimen- 
sions of every material thing, whether solid, liquid, gaseous ; 
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whether on land or on water, whether in the earth or in the 
heavens ; and whether determined by the scale, plummet, bal- 
ance, barometer, or thermometer, are ascertained by a method 
absolutely uniform, entirely simple, and equally suitable to the 
use of all mankind, resting upon a single invariable standard 
of linear measure, with multiples and sub-multiples like those 
of our monetary system, exclusively decimal, with appropriate 
names, similar in all languages, and itself secure against the 
possibility of change or loss through carelessness, or accident 
or design, by being constructed on scientific principles, and 
copied for distribution among the diflPerent nations- of the 
world." 

Charles Sumner says: " The rising generation will embrace 
it, and ever afterward number it among the choicest possessions 
of an advanced civilization. A system of weights and measures 
bom of philosophy rather than of chance, is what we now seek. 
To this end old systems must be abandoned. A chance system 
cannot be universal. Science is universal. Therefore, what is 
produced by science may find a home everywhere. The metric 
terms are equally intelligible in all languages. They are in 
their nature common or cosmopolitan, and in all countries the 
name instantly suggests the measure with exquisite precision." 

LATEB PROGRESS. 

The old systems were as various as the nations that used them. 
If the standard had always been the length of the foot of their 
several kings, the variety would hardly have been greater. 
More than one hundred foot measures, each differing from all 
the rest, have been in use in Europe. At the beginning of 
the present century, the foot had not less than sixty values in 
Europe. There is great encouragement in the progress already 
made towards uniformity. At the International Exposition in 
Paris in 1867, where the measures of all the world were compared, 
only eight of this discordant class survived. The last decade has 
witnessed still greater progress in this direction. The Metric 
System is now adopted by the Swiss, Swedes, Spaniards, Ger- 
mans, Austrians, Italians, Portuguese, Dutch, Danes, Belgians, 
Greeks, Mexicans, Brazilians, and by most of the South Ameri- 
can States, and in British India, and in the majority of these 
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Nations its use is compulsory. Sweden has postpotied the date 
of its obligatory use till 1889, in order that the people may 
have time for its voluntary introduction, and thus all actual 
compulsion be avoided. ^ But the intelligent mechanics and 
manufacturers of Sweden are already so rapidly introducing 
the metric measures, that they are likely to be in general use 
there within three or four years. This System was legalized in 
Germany in 1868, and after only four years of preparation its use 
was made compulsory. The Educational Department issued 
pamphlets showing its advantages and explaining the metric 
values. • It is due to the influence of the schools of Germany 
that the people were so soon prepared for the appreciation and 
reception of the metric system. 

It is strange that our country, which has cut loose from so 
many bondages of mediaeval or modern precedent, should be 
distanced by so long a list of nations, and even by the weaker 
republics of our own continent, in the establishment of the 
Metric System. It is strange that a nation which in 1776 
commenced a career of progressive policy which led soon after- 
wards to the construction and adoption of an admirable decimal 
system of coinage, should not at that time have adopted a 
decimal system of weights and measures, as JeflFerson desired; 
but it is yet more inexplicable that at the great Centennial 
Exposition of 1876, the antiquated system should be found 
still prevailing, in unpleasant contrast with the admirable scale 
by which the French, German, and other European nations 
measured and weighed their goods. Had the advice of Jeffer- 
son been heeded, the Metric System might easily and naturally 
have been introduced here in connection with our decimal 
currency. Had it been generally taught in our schools fifty or 
even twenty years ago, the main objections to its use would no 
longer be heard. If, like Germany, we now prepare the way 
for it through the vast and eflfective machinery of our schools, 
it will, at no distant day, supplant our present system-less 
system, and leave it shelved in cyclopedias, with the other 
curiosities of the feudal ages, where it belongs. 
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IP PROPERLY TAUGHT, EASILY LEARNED. 

Mr. Joseph Hall, the Principal of the Hartford High School, 
whose large observation and experience add weight to his 
opinion, writes me as follows : 

*' It seems strange to me that any one can fail to see the neces- 
sity of teaching and learning the Metric System, to which we 
are undoubtedly coming in the near future, and which is 
already in use in nearly all the laboratories in the country. / 
hold that any person of ordinary intelligence ought to master the 
suhject in twenty minutes^ if it is properly presented^ 

Many teachers inform me that they find from thirty minutes 
to two hours ample time for ordinary pupils in our common 
schools to master this subject. Already familiar with the deci- 
mal system, they have only to apply a dozen words to decimal 
measurements. American teachers of wide experience concur 
ill the opinion that the exclusion of all the rules, processes, 
and problems connected with compound numbers by the general 
adoption of the Metric System would save at least one year 
in the school life of every pupil. To the children of England 
who must be trained in pounds, shillings, pence and farthings, 
the gain would be far greater. 

PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 

At a convention of the friends of the Metric System, held 
in the Lord Mayor's mansion, London, which I attended in 
1871, facts and statements were presented which indicated 
great progress of public sentiment in that country, and cau- 
tious and conservative as the English people are, promised 
its adoption within the next decade. The discussions then 
progressing in Parliament seemed to me to assure the same 
result. Its use was legalized in 1864 so far as relates to con- 
tracts. As early as 1862 the Weights and Measures' Commit- 
tee unanimously recommended that "the use of the Metric Sys- 
tem be rendered legal. No compulsory measures should be 
resorted to until they are sanctioned by the general conviction 
of the public. That the government should sanction the use 
of the Metric System (together with our present one) in levy- 
ing the custom duties, thus familiarizing it among our 
merchants and manufacturers and giving facilities to foreign 
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traders in their dealings with this country. The Metric Sys- 
tem should form one of the isubjects in the competitive exam- 
ination of the Civil Service. The gram should be used as a 
weight for foreign letters and books at the Post Office. The 
Metric System should be taught in all schools receiving grants 
of public money. In all government reports and statistics, 
quantities should be expressed in terms of the Metric System, 
in juxtaposition with those of our own." These recommenda- 
tions were partially adopted in 1864. Four years later the 
Standards* Commission, G. B. Airy (Astronomer Royal) Chair- 
man, and H. W. Chrisholm (Warden of the Standards), Secre- 
tary, say : " Considering the extent and importance of our 
commercial and scientific intercourse with so many nations 
who have adopted the Metric System, and that it has now 
become a widely extended international system, this country 
can no longer isolate herself from other countries by refusing 
to adopt that common method of computing the quantities 
of all merchandise and other articles passing between them, 
which so many other nations have already accepted. Consid- 
ering the great increase during late years of international 
communication and the general adoption of the Metric System 
in Europe, and other parts of the world, the progress of public 
opinion in this country in its favor, and its increasing use in 
scientific researches, in the practice of accurate chemistry and 
engineering construction, considering the advantage of adopt- 
ing uniform names for an international system of weights and 
measures, the French nomenclature as well as the decimal 
scale of the Metric System should be introduced in this coun- 
try, and mural standards of the Metric System should be 
exhibited in public places. Considering that the Metric System 
includes the relation of coinage to weights and measures, par- 
ticularly in its uniform decimal scale, and that its advantages 
would be much increased by establishing a corresponding inter- 
national system of coinage, in regard to a unit and a decimal 
scale, we are of the opinion that, even if the difficulties of estab- 
lishing an international unit of coinage cannot be at present 
overcome, yet ike decimation of our system of coinage which is m 
the power of the Government^ would be very useful to the publicy 
This recommendation of the decimation of the English 
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system of coinage is the more remarkable when it is remembered 
that Sir Thomas Graham (master of. the mint), and H. W. Miller 
(of the Bank of England) were members of this Commission. 
These recommendations met the general approval of the edu- 
cated classes of England. The bill for the compulsory use of 
the Metric System introduced into Parliament in 1871 was 
" supported by forty-three Associatied Chambers of Commerce 
and Agi'iculture, by Farmers' Clubs, Workingmen Associations, 
and many scientific bodies, and by the representatives of the 
largest constituencies of the kingdom, Manchester, Liverpool, 
G-lasgow, Leeds, Birmingham, and many others. Observing 
carefully the tone of the English press and the discussions of 
Parliament on this subject, and conferring with members of 
School Boards and members of Parliament, I was convinced 
that the educated classes regard its adoption in England as 
only a question of time. The government did not oppose the 
bill on its merits, but solely on the ground that further time 
was needed to perfect the bill and prepare the people to appre- 
ciate and apply its provisions. Mr. Chichester Fortescue, 
President of the Board of Trade, said in Parliament : " The 
general feeling of this country is not at present such as would 
justify the compulsory introduction of the Metric System. It 
will be better to postpone its consideration and leave it to the 
government to introduce a complete system next session." 
Notwithstanding this request for postponement with the im- 
plied promise of the ministry to favor the system at a later 
day, the bill was pushed to an immediate decision, and was 
defeated by a majority of only five votes. Their unexpected 
strength at this defeat, if not a virtual victory, gave the friends 
of the measure confidence of success in a future trial, and 
stimulated them to new efforts in educating and preparing the 
people for the reception of the Metric System. It was in this 
view that Sir Charles Reed, President of the London School 
Board (whom Yale College at her last Commencement honored 
with the degree of LL.D.) expressed special interest in the vari- 
ous appliances for teaching and illustrating the Metric System 
shown in the Connecticut Educational Exhibit 
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GERMAN EXPERIENCE. 

Many who admit the great advantages of the Metric System 
regard the difficulties in the way of its introduction as insuper- 
abla The recent experience of Germany, which fully adopted 
the system in 1872, refutes their objections. In 1871, I found 
the schools of Germany earnestly enlisted in the work of pre- 
paring the people for this transition. The subject was first 
thoroughly taught in their Normal Schools and Teachers' In- 
stitutes. A "schulmeter" and other metric measures and 
weights and a metric chart were in general use in the schools 
which I visited in various part of Germany. The old German 
maxim, "whatever you would have appear in a nation's life, 
that should be put into its schools," was successfully applied to 
the Metric System. With their ample appliances for illustra- 
tion, it was easily mastered in all their schools. The teachers 
said one or two hours were sufficient for ordinary pupils to learn 
the system when the measures and charts were in hand and 
properly explained. The experience of Germany clearly shows 
that it rests with our teachers and schools to prepare the people 
of this country for the adoption of the Metric System. Once 
taught to the children with metric measures in their hands, 
parents will learn it from them, and the whole people soon be 
able to understand, appreciate and use it. 

Though exulting over France, and excessively elated by her 
military triumph, Germany had the sagacity and courage to 
adopt this system from the country she had conquered. As an 
instructive lesson to us, I fully endorse the following remarks of 
Mr. J. P. Putnam, who also made " careful observations on the 
spot of the manner in which the new system was received in Ger- 
many at the time of its general introduction to the exclusion of 
all others, especially by the mechanics, manufaxjturers and build- 
ers and all who make immediate practical use of the weights and 
measures. The new system was first received by the public in 
very different ways. Some were indifferent; others considered 
it an unnecessary innovation, from which a thousand disad- 
vantages to trade and manufacturers would result; others, and 
by far the greatest number, composed of the most intelligent of 
the people, looked upon the reform as a necessary result of the 
general advance of civilization, from which the greatest bless- 
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ings were to be derived in the end, and zealously applied 
themselves to secure its numerous advantages as early as possi- 
ble. In a very short time, however, as the beauty and sim- 
plicity of the new system began to be generally understood, 
those belonging to the first two classes rapidly diminished in 
number, until finally few grumblers were left. The sturdiest 
antagonist to innovation, prompted at first by a kind of patri- 
otic feeling of allegiance to what was established, handed down 
from their fathers, and inculcated by education, began to yield 
to the general advance of the times, and to see that to reject the 
new system solely on the ground of its novelty was to attempt 
to arrest the progress of civilization itself. The practical diffi- 
culties to making the change were represented as far more for- 
midable than they proved to be in execution, when a simulta- 
neous eflFort was made throughout the countiy. Thus it was ob- 
jected that the lumbermen, the hardware, the brick and other 
manufacturers, who worked to feet and inches, would greatly 
suffer. Experience showed, however, that this fear was greatly 
exaggerated. Every man had only his small share of the reform 
to sustain, and each was aided by his neighbor, so that every- 
thing went on with astonishing smoothness and ease, and the 
manufacturers soon began to appreciate the advantages of a 
system which so greatly facilitated all their calculations and 
advanced the interests of commerce both foreign and domestic. 
In some cases the gauges were slightly altered to suit the new 
measures, and in others the old forms were retained, where the 
new metric values could be applied to them without the incon- 
venience of retaining too small fractions. In many cases it 
was found that instead of the expected inconvenience, a great 
convenience was experienced from the change at the outset. 
In the case of the brick manufacturer, for example, great an- 
noyance was anticipated, because the three dimensions were 
expected to measure even inches. The result, however, proved 
to be exactly the reverse to architects and builders, the impor- 
tance of which can scarcely be overestimated. Previous to the 
reform in the different German States, the dimensions of bricks 
varied as much as the different systems of measures themselves. 
The result was an inconvenience, the extent of which only the 
practical architect and builder can realize. Immediately upon 
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the introduction of the Metric System, every brick -yard in Ger- 
many was obliged to shape its bricks after a uniform pattern, to 
the immense relief of the consumers. 6 cm. (centimeters) X 12 
cm. X 2-i cm. (25 cm. mortar included) is now the universal meas- 
ure of bricks in Germany. The same difficulty overcome by the 
Germans still holds us in bondage. No two brick yards turn 
out the same sized bricks, and accuracy in the estimate of cost 
and artistic effect is impossible, even at the expense of infinite 
labor. Good fortune permitting, we shall be relieved of this 
inconvenience and adopt, it is to be hoped, for the sake of 
uniformity, the same figures for our bricks just adopted by the 
Germans. What difficulties will be encountered at first in our 
home manufactures will be offset by convenience in our 
imports and exports, where we deal with countries using the 
Metric System." 

ORIGIN OP THE SYSTEM. 

" The proposition for the creation of a Metric System origi- 
nated in 1790 with Prince Talleyrand, then Bishop of Autun. 
He recommended the length of the pendulum beating seconds 
in latitude 45° as a suitable linear basis, and introduced into 
the HTational Assembly of France a decree embodying this 
proposition, and providing for a scientific determination of the 
exact length of this pendulum by a commission composed in 
equal numbers of members of the French Academy of Sciences 
and of the Eoyal Society of London. In subsequent proceed- 
ings^ Spain, Italy, Netherlands, Switzerland, Denmark and 
Sweden participated by sending delegates to an international 
commission. The system itself was, however, matured by the 
labors of a committee of the Academy of Sciences embracing 
five of the ablest mathematicians of Europe, including Laplace. 
Their report, after considering the comparative fitness, as a 
standard of length, of the pendulum and of the earth itself in 
some one of its natural dimensions, decided in favor of the lat- 
ter, and recommended as the standard unit of linear measure, 
one ten-millionth of the quadrant of a terrestrial meridian. 
This report was approved by the Assembly. Committees of 
the Academy were then charged with the duty of making the 
necessary determinations of the standard units, including those 
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of capacity and weight as well as that of length. An arc of 
the meridian passing through Paris, and extending from Dun- 
kirk to Barcelona was measured trigonometrically by Delambre 
and Mechain, an operation of immense labor which occupied 
seven years, the object being to ascertain with the greatest 
exactness the length of the linear base, called the meter. It 
was resolved to make the unit of volume equal to the capacity 
of a cubical vessel measuring one-tenth of a meter on its edges ; 
and the standard of weight, the actual weight • of distilled 
water which should fill such a vessel at the temperature of 
maximum density. The weight of a given volume of water 
under these conditions was, therefore, made a subject of elabo- 
rate investigation by a committee of the Academy, and in con- 
formity with the results obtained, the standard unit of weight, 
called the gram, was fixed at one one-thousandth part of the 
standard weight above mentioned, which being one thousand 
grams in weight is called the kilogram. The standard meter, 
a simple bar of platinum, which represents the linear base of 
the system, and the standard kilogram, a simple cylinder, also 
of platinum, which represents the unit of metric weights, are 
deposited in the Palace of the Archives in Paris. 

The question has been somewhat discussed whether the 
prototype meter of the Archives is really, with great severity 
of exactness, one ten-millionth part of the quadrant of a terres- 
trial meridian. This question complicates itself with the 
further question, what is the true figure of the earth ? There 
is no doubt at all of the accuracy of the measurement made by 
the French geodesists ; but they measured only about ten 
degrees of the Paris meridian, and from this measurement 
deduced the length of the entire quadrant of ninety degrees by 
calculation, on the supposition that the earth is a regular sphe- 
roid having an ellipticity of ^i^th. The investigations of Gen. 
T. F. De Shubert, of the Russian army, and of Capt. A. R 
Clark, of the British Ordinance Survey, have made it probable 
that the earth is an ellipsoid of three unequal axes, rather than 
a spheroid, and that the meridian passing through Paris is a 
trifle longer than the French computers supposed. If this is so 
— ^a thing which must yet be regarded as doubtful — the proto- 
type meter of the archives is by a very minute portion (hardly 
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more than one two-hundredth of an inch) less than jv^zvuvnv ^ 
the Paris meridian quadrant. On the other hand, it is, on the 
same supposition, with almost mathematical exactness the 
TTpvAffffj P^-^ ^^ *^® meridian quadrant passing through New 
York city. 

These discussions and the desirability of settling all doubts 
as to the stability of the system and the permanency of its 
unit bases, as well as of providing authenticated copies of the 
prototype standard to be distributed to the governments of all 
metric nations and of securing such standards against the 
danger of alterations in all coming time, led to the assembling 
at Paris in the year 1870 of an international commission to 
consider and adjust all questions connected with this subject 
In this commission, thirty independent powers were represented. 
The deliberations of the commissions, interrupted by the war 
of that year between France and Germany, were subsequently 
resumed, and resulted at length in an international convention 
providing for the maintenance at Paris of an International 
Bureau of weights and measures, to be supported by pro rata 
contributions from all the signatory powers, and charged with 
the care of the prototype standards, and with the duty of con- 
structing and verifying copies of those standards, not only for 
the powers interested but for other governments, or even for 
corporations and individuals who should apply for them and 
should be willing to pay the expense attending their construc- 
tion and comparison. This convention was signed in March, 
1874, the diplomatic representative of the United States, Mr. 
Washburne, being by direction of the President, one of the 
signers. It was resolved by this commission that the proto- 
type meter and the prototype kilogram at the Archives shall be 
recognized and perpetuated forever as the true bases of the 
system, without regard to any doubtful questions as to the 
exactness of their correspondence with their theoretic values." 
— F. A. P. Barnard. 
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For the convenience of teachers and scholars, and to show its 

great simplicity, the whole metric system is here presented on 

a single page. 

Money. 
10 mills make a cent. 

10 cents _ - - make a dime. 

10 dimes make a dollar. 

10 dollars make an eagle. 

Length. 
10 milli-meters... make a centimeter. 

10 centi-meters make a decimeter. 

10 deci-meters _ .make a meter. 

10 meters _, _ make a dekameter. 

10 deka-meters make a hectometer. 

10 hecto-meters make a kilometer. 

10 kilo-meters make a myriameter. 

Weights. 
10 milli-grams make a centigram. 

10 centi-grams make a decigram. 

10 deci-grams. make a gram. 

10 grams,- make a dekagram. 

10 deka-grams make a hectogram. 

10 hecto-grams make a kilogram. 

10 kilo-grams make a myriagram 

Capacity. 
10 miUi-liters make a centiliter. 

10 centi-liters make a deciliter. 

10 ded-liters • make a liter. 

. 10 liters ., make a dekaliter. 

10 deka-liters. - .make a hectoliter. 

The Squase and Cubic Measures 
are nothing more than the squares and cubes of the measures 
of length. The are and siere are other names for the square 
deka-meter and the cubic meter. 

" In this brief space you behold the whole Metric System of 
Weights and Measures. What a contrast to the anterior con- 
fusion I A boy at school can master the Metric System in an 
afternoon. Months, if not years, are required to store away the 
perplexities, incongruities and inconsistences of the existing 
weights, and measures, and then memory must often fail in 
reproducing them. The mystery of compound arithmetic is 
essential in the calculations which they require. All this is 
done away by the decimal progression, so that the first four 
rules of arithmetic are ample for the pupiL" 

Ohables Sumn£B. 
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The following table gives the metric measures legalized* in 
the United States, with the abbreviations and their equiva- 
lents now in use. 

Mbasubbs of Lehotu. 



Metric DenomlnationB. 


Abbrevia- 
tions. 


Values. 


EqulyaleiitB legalized by 

CoDflress in denomina- 

Uons now in use. 


Myriameter . 


Mm. 
Km. 
Hm. 
Dm. 
m. 

dm. 

cm. 
mm. 


10,000 m. 

1,000 m. 

100 m. 

10 m. 

1 m. 

.] m. 

.01 m. 

.001 m. 


6.2137 mUes. 


Kilometer 


0.62137 " 


Hectometer ._...... 


or 8280 ft. 10 In. 
328 ft. 1 in. 


Dekametfir 


393.7 " 


Meter _.- 


39.37 " 


PeATTnetei* . r _ ., 


3.937 " 


CAntimAter , , 


0.3937 " 


MilliTnAter , 


0.03937 " 







Measubbs of Subfaoe. 



Metric Denominations. 


Abbrevia- 
tions. 


Values. 


Equivalents legalized by 
Congress in denomina- 
tions now in use. 


Hedeare - 


Ha. 

a. 

ca. 


10,000 sq. m. 

100 sq.m. 

1 sq. m. 


2.471 acres. 


Are , _ _ _ - 


119.6 sq. jds. 
1650 sq. in. 


Oentare .-._- 





* The following Act was passed in 1866: 

Seo. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled^ That from and after the passage of this act it shall 
be lawful throughout the United States of America to employ the weights and 
measures of the metric system, and no contract or dealing, or pleading in any 
court, shall be deemed invalid or liable to objection because the weights or 
measures expressed or referred to therein are weights or measures of the metric 
system. 

Seo. 2. And be it further enacted^ The the tables in the schedule hereto annexed 
shall be recognized in the construction of contracts, and in all legal proceedings, 
as establishing, in terms of the weights and measures now in use in the United 
States, the equivalents of the weights and measures expressed therein in terms of 
the metric system ; and said tables may be lawfully used for computing, determin- 
ing, and expressing in customary weights and measures the weights and measures 
of the metric system. 
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Measubbs of Oapaoitt. 



Metric Namet. 


Abbrevia- 
tionB. 


No. of 
Liters. 


Dry MeMore. 


Liquid or Wine 
Measure. 


Kiloliter or Store ... 
Hectoliter 


ia. 8t. 
HL 
DL 
L 
dL 
cL 
mL 


1000 
100 
10 
1 
.1 
.01 
.001 


1.308 cu. yds. 
2 bu. 3.36 pkR. 
9.08 qts. 
0.098 qt. ' 
6.1022 cu. in. 
0.6102 " " 
0.061 »* " 


264.17 gala. 
26.41 T " 


DAkftlptpr 


2.6417 " 


liter 


1.0567 qts. 


Deciliter 


0.846 gilL 


Centiliter * 

Milliliter 


0.338 fid. oz. 
0.27 fld. dr. 



Weights. 



Metric Denominations and Values. 


WelRbtofwhat 

quanlty of Water 

at maxium. 


Equiyalent In de> 
nominations now in 


Names. 


Abbreria- 
tions. 


No. of Grams. 


use 
AYoirdnpois weight. 


• 
Millier or Tonneau.. 

Qnintftl - , _ 


M. or T. 

Q. 

Mg. 
Kg. 
Hg. 
Dg. 
g- 
dg. 

eg. 

mg. 


1,000,000 
100,000 
10,000 
1,000 
100 
10 
1 
.1 
.01 
.001 


1 cu. meter. 

1 hectoliter. 
lOUtors. 

1 liter. 

1 dedUtor. 
10 cu. centim. 

.1 " " 
10 cu. millim. 


2204.6 lbs. 
220.46 " 


Myriagram ........ 

EOogram or Kilo ... 

Hectogram 

nekasram ......... 


22.046 '* 
2.2046 " 
3.5274 oz. 
0.3627 " 


G-ram 


16.432 grs. 


DecUnram... ....... 


1 5432 " 


Centigram ......... 


1543 ** 




0164 " 







The following illustration of tlie advantages of the decimal 
system is given by Mr. J. P. Putnam : 



ADVANTAGES OF DECIMAL DENOMINATIONS. 

Our Federal currency shows us the advantages of the deci- 
mal system, in the facility and rapidity with which we make 
reductions and calculate values. We should consider our 
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burden intolerable if, instead of this simple table, we were 
obliged to use three or four complicated ones, all diflFerent 
from each other, like our three diflferent tables for measuring 
weight ; one, for instance, like the English pounds, shillings 
and pence, for buying medicine; another, different from the 
first, for buying our groceries; and a third, different from 
either, and perhaps containing vulgar fractions for greater 
variety, for buying our jewelry and other ornaments. 

Our engineers feel so deeply the importance of the decimal 
subdivision, that, notwithstanding the inconvenience of com- 
pleting * our system, they have adopted the decimal subdi- 
vision of the above. 

There are other advantages under this head, especially 
important to architects, engineers, mechanics, and contractors. 
Such as the greater convenience in measuring off the full size 
from small drawings which vary now between the inconvenient 

quantities of -g\ in., ^V ^^n tV i^*? t i°'» i ^^'i I ^^-j 1 ^m M 
in., 8 in., etc., to the foot; so that in measuring off the full 
size a considerable diversity of multiples must be used. With 
the decimal system nothing would be easier than the reading 
off of the full size from the scale drawings, 1.50 representing, 
either the full size of 1 m. 50 c. or 1 decim. 50 mm., or 1 a 5 
mm., according to the scale of the drawing expressed upon it, 
the mere alteration of the position of the decimal point giving 
the desired full size on the scale dimensions. 

Then the decimal subdivision leaves less chance of error 
from the misreading of figures. Every architect has, for 
example, experienced the liability to mistake in reading V 5" 
as 15" instead of 17''. 



Problems to show the rekUive facilitiea ofrnduciion by the old and new aystenu, 

EXAMPLE, METBIO SYSTEK. 

Problem. — Reduce 1543514 centimeters to Kilometers, Hectometers, etc. 

OPERATION. 

15.435.14. cm.= 1.543514 Myriameters, or 1 Mm., 6 Em., 4 Hm., 3 Dm., 5 m., 

1 dm., 4 cm. Ans, 
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J^oblem, — ^Reduce 1643614 inolies to mileSf furlongs, eta . 

OPERATION BT OLD SYSTEM. 
12) 1643514 in. 

3) 128626 ft + 2 in. 

6i=: V) 428Y6 yds. + 1 ft. 
2 

11) 86^50 halves of yd. 

40) 11d6 p. +} yd8.=2 yds., 1 ft., 6 in. 

8) 1941+35 p. 

24 m. + 2 f. 
24 m., 2 f., 35 r., 2 yds., 1 ft., 2 in. 
1 ft., 6 in . 

27 m., 2 1, 36 p., 2 yds., 2 ft, 8 in. Ana. 
ALL MEASUKES OOMMENSURABLK 

This is an enormous advantage, for if the weight of a body 
is given we can know easily its volume and reciprocally. In 
our present system there exists no such relation between the 
weights and measures. As a result of this relationship in the 
Metric System, the unit of weight is easily obtained and 
becomes as unalterable as the unit of length, the gram or unit 
of weight being the weight of a cubic centimeter of distilled 
water at 4*^ Centigrade. A cubic meter of water weighs a ton 
or 1,000 kilogs. In ship-building it is a special advantage to 
have a unit which bears an exact proportion to a ton of water ; 
a ton contains 35.955 cubic feet, and the only way to get rid of 
the long decimal fraction is to add salt to the water until thirty- 
Jive cubic feet weigh exactly a ton, an operation sufficiently diffi- 
cult to perform successfully when the ocean is the object to be 
operated upon. 

Problenia to show tlie rekUive facUiHes of cdkutatum by the old and new systems. 

Problem. — ^What is the weight of 25*7 cubic meters, 200 cubic decimeteps, 100 
cubic centimeters, and 700 cubic millimeters of cannel coal? Given, specific 
gravity of cannel coal 1.2*7. 

OPEBATION BY XETBIO SYSTEM. 

267.217 cu. m.=257,002,001.7 cu. cm. 

1 cu. cm. of water weighs 1 gr. x 1.27 =1.27= weight of 1 cu. cm. cannel coaL 

257002001.7 
1.27 

17990140119 
5140040034 
2570020017 

Ans, 326392542.159 grams, or 

•32639 Mg., 2 Kg., 6 Hg., 4 Dg., 2 g., 1 dg., 6 eg., 9 mg. 
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EZAMPLB, OLD 8TSTEM. 

(257.211 cu. ]neter8=2 cu. rods, 3 cu. yds., 18 cu. ft, 40 cu. in.) 
Ptohlem. — ^What is the weight of 2 cubic rods, 3 cubic yards, 18 cubic feet, and 
40 cubic inches of cancel coal? Given, specific gravity of cannel coal 1.27, and 
supposed weight of 1 cubic inch of water about 252.7453 + grains. 
By the old system it is impossible to solve the problem accurately. 

OPB&i.TION. 

2 cu. rods, 3 cu. yds., 18 cu. ft., 40 cu. inches. 

2 
1661 



2 cu. rods=332} cu. yds. 
3 

336} 
27 



2345 
670 
20i 



336} cu. yds. =9066^ cu. ft 

18 



9083i 
1728 

72664 
18166 
63581 
9083 
432 



6i= V X V- X V-=^¥^=166|. 

The U. S. Bureau of T^eights and 
Measures have accepted (though it is 
incorrect) the weight of 1 cu. inch of 
water 

=252.7463 grs. 
1.27 



17692171 
5054906 
2527453 



320.986531 =grs. weight of 
1 cu. in. cannel coaL 



\ 



9083} cu. ft =16695856 cu. in. 

40 



15695896 cu. in.=2 cu. rods, 3 cu. yds., 1 8 cu. ft, 40 cu. in. 

320.986 

7000 gra Troy=l lb. Avoirdupois 



94175376 
125567168 
141263064 
31391792 
47087688 

7000) 5038162873.457 grs. 

25) 719737 lbs., 3873.467 grs. 

4) 28789 qrs., 12 lbs. 

20) 7197 cwt., 1 qr. 

359 T., 17 cwt 



3873.457 grs. Troy=^^A^;^^'^ lbs. Avoi^ 



dupois. 

3873.467 
7000 



7000 



^,._7746.914^, 
X lo^ . oz. 



876) 7746.914 
7000 



875 

(8.853 + 0Z. 
16 



7469 
7000 

4691 
4375 



6118 
863 



13.648 + drams. 



3164 



Ana. 359 T., 17 cwt, 1 qr., 12 lbs., 8 oz., 13.648 drs. 
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In the second operation 380 figures are required, in the first 
only 87. In the second, fifteen difierent mathematical operations 
have to be performed, in the first only two. This is but a fair 
comparison of the two systems. 

A LABOR SAVING MACHINE. 

The problems given on the last three pages show in striking ' 
contrast the facilities of the old and new methods. Some 
jears ago circulars were sent to the leading teachers of 
England, by the International Decimal Association, asking 
their opinion of the value of the Metric System considered 
merely as a labor saving machina The report of this 
Commission of teachers was given at the Metric Convention 
in London previously mentioned. The general opinion 
was that the full adoption of this system and the exclusion 
of their cumbrous coinage would save £350,000 ($1,750,000) 
in annual school expenses and two years of the school life of 
every child in the English schools. Familiar as American 
youth are with our decimal currency, they would thus gain 
not more than half this time. Professor Leone Levi, of 
London, Secretary of the Metric Department of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, in illustration of 
the economic bearings of the subject, says, that the adoption of 
the Metric System would save the London & Northwestern 
Railway ten thousand pounds, or fifty thousand dollars, and the 
National Government five hundred thousand pounds, or two 
and a half millions of dollars, in addition to the school gain 
above mentioned. Competent authorities in this country, 
affirm that "millions of dollars would be saved annually in 
dealing with the nations using this system, besides the greater 
saving to ourselves in the daily business of the country." 

The use of the Metric System in the computation of customs- 
duties would greatly facilitate commercial interchange and 
relieve an army of clerks in the custom-houses of the 
United States, who are now employed in reducing the 
weights and measures of one country to those of another. As 
the larger portion of our imports are both purchased and 
invoiced metrically, this change would secure greater prompt- 
ness and accuracy and prevent endless confusion and trouble, 
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and stop the source of fraud and imposition arising from the 
reduction of diverse and complex systems. 

Formerly the tendency has been to the isolation of races and 
the antagonism of nations. But commerce is now confederat- 
ing peoples the most distant and diverse. Midway between the 
leading empires of Europe and Asia, this country is already 
the commercial center of the nations, and is to be still more 
the great highway of trade for the world. The exigences of 
business and commerce, therefore, will ere long demand the 
general adoption of this world language now common to nearly 
all civilized countries and sure to open new channels of com- 
munication among the nations. Such a consummation will be 
an achievement worthy to mark the advanced civilization of 
this century. 

METRIC POSTAGE. 

A knowledge of the Metric System is a matter of pecuniary 
interest to all who are doing large business through the mails. 
The fact ought to be everywhere known that the United States 
Government has adopted a metric basis of postage. Certainly 
the law now discriminates in favor of the Metric System and 
requires postmasters to take fifteen grams as the equivalent of 
one-half ounce. The following is the provision of the Eevised 
Statutes of the United States (chapter 3, section 3880): "The 
Postmaster-General shall furnish to the post offices exchanging 
mails with foreign countries, and to such other offices as he 
may deem expedient, postal balances denominated in grams of 
the Metric System, fifteen grams of which shall be the equiva- 
lent for postal purposes, of one-half ounce avoirdupois, and so 
on in progression^ The last provision, "and so on in progres- 
sion," is meant to include all multiples of the fifteen grams, or 
all higher weights of letter postage. As fifteen grams are fifty- 
three one-hundredths of an ounce, there may be a saving of 
six per cent by all who use the metric letter scales. When 
this law is generally understood every business house and 
every person having extensive correspondence "will insist 
that his own post-office take advantage of its provisions, thus 
reducing his postage six per cent. This difference in weight is 
oflen enough to save an extra stamp, and each yearns saving on 
a large mail would be an item worthy of the attention of any 
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business man." The Post Office Department has already fur- 
nished metric balances to Hartford, New Haven, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, Buflfalo, Annapolis, Waltham, Corpus Christi, Petersburg, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Pottsville, Georgetown, etc., and has 
a large number on hand awaiting requests from offices desiring 
them. 

The International Postal Union, ratified by treaty at Berne, 
in October, 1874, includes twenty-one nations, and expresses its 
rates entirely in the Metric System. In this Union the United 
States is one of the contracting parties. 

SCIENTIFIC MEN USE IT. 

Scientific investigators and writers almost unanimously favor 
and use the Metric System. One of the objects of the Amer- 
ican Metrological Society, as given in its constitution, illustrates 
the broad application of this system. " A further object will 
be to secure the universal adoption of common units of measure 
for the expression of quantities which require to be stated in 
presenting the results of physical observation or investigation, 
and for which the ordinary systems of metrology do not pro- 
vide ; such as the divisions of the barometer, thermometer and 
densimeter; the amount of work done by machines; the 
amount of mechanical energy, active or potential, of bodies, 
as dependent on their motion or position ; the quantities of 
heat present in bodies at given temperatures, or generated by 
combustion or otherwise; the quantity and intensity of electro- 
dynamic currents; the aggregate and the efficient power of 
prime movere ; the accelerative force of gravity ; the pressure 
of steam and of the atmosphere; and other matters analogous 
to these. The Association will endeavor also to secure uni- 
formity of usage in regard to standard points of reference^ or to 
those physical conditions to which observations must be reduced 
lor purposes of comparison ; especially the temperature and 
pressure to which are referred the specific gravities of bodies, 
and the zero of longitude on the earth." 

The Metric System has been adopted by the International 
Statistical Congress and by the International Social Science 
Association. It is exclusively used in the United States Mint 
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and in the United States Coast Survey. Seventy square miles 
around New Haven, for example,. have been carefully surveyed 
during the last five years under the direction of the Coast 
Survey. The results of these triangulations are metrically 
expressed. 

"The Metric Memorial" lately presented to Congress has 
over eleven hundred signatures from twenty diflFerent States, 
and these n,ames are among the most prominent and influential 
of those States, embracing the faculties of colleges, professional 
schools, and the leading educators of the country. In this list 
were included engineers, architects and leading manufacturers, 
men whose daily occupations show the importance of exact 
measurements, also eminent bankers, merchants and capitalists. 
" The signatures of a single city, belonging to the latter class, 
represent an aggregate of more than a hundred millions of 
dollars. It will thus be seen that among the signers of the 
memorial are represented largely both the intelligence and 
wealth of the country." 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers recommends " that 
upon every plan that has its scale shown by a graduated line 
indicating feet, miles, etc., a second line should be drawn as a 
scale of meters. This requires very little additional labor, does 
not injure the plan for present use and may enhance its future 
value, shows what is now the lawful standard of the United 
States and how long the meter is compared with the foot, and 
it gives the draughtsman his first lesson as to the difficulties 
that lie in the way of the Metric System. This practice can 
perfectly well be adopted by a very few persons, or even by a 
single individual unsupported by the rest of the community." 
Many of our leading architects, builders, and civil engineers 
now use Metric Measures in their estimates, plans, and surveys. 
At the Centennial Exhibition were shown large drawings of 
the Hoosac Tunnel in feet and meters, Salisbury car-wheels, 
metrically guaged for South American and East Indian rail- 
ways, the standards of the United States Coast Survey and their 
elaborate metric surveys and maps and various metric charts 
and diagrams. The terms of the Metric System are employed in 
class-room instruction in several colleges and nearly all labora- 
tories, in instruction in civil engineering and in field practice. 
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Hon. Yung Wing, with his usual foresight and appreciation 
of the future needs and demands of China, has placed our 
Metric diagrams, charts, and rules in the hands of all the Chi- 
nese students in this country. Therefore on their return to 
their native land they will be prepared to teach and use the 
Metric System. 

An association of scientific gentlemen, college professors, 
and prominent teachers, called the ** Metric Bureau," has been 
formed in Boston. This is not a money-making concern. On 
the other hand, one of the privileges of membership is that of 
paying an annual assessment of five dollars. Any one may 
become an honorary member by the payment of twenty-five 
dollars, or a life member by the payment of fifty dollars. One 
of the by-laws is, that " no officer shall receive from its funds 
any compensation for his official services." One of the members 
has sent, at his own expense, 8,000 printed tables of the Metric 
System — one to each periodical in the country. The fact that 
Rev. F. A. P. Barnard, LL.D., is President of the Association, 
and that among its officers are such men as Hon. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, Professor H. P. Bowditch, and Nathan Appleton, 
indicates the disinterested and public-spirited aim of the Asso- 
ciation. The constitution says : 

" The object of this Bureau shall be to disseminate information 
concerning the Metric System; to urge its early adoption; and 
to bring about actual introductions wherever practicable. To 
this end, it will secure the delivery of addresses ; publish articles, 
circulate books, pamphlets, and charts; distribute scales and 
measures; introduce the practical teaching of the system in 
schools; and in all proper ways, as far as the means at its 
disposal will allow, the Bureau will urge the matter upon the 
attention of the American people, till they shall join the rest of 
the world in the exclusive use of the International Decimal 
Weights and Measures." 

METRICS AND MANUFACTURING. 

The most serious objection urged against the Adoption of the 
Metric System is, that it would necessitate the changing of *'all 
drawings, patterns, taps, dies, reamers, mandrels, scale-beams, 
tools, &c." But this change should not be immediate or vio- 
lent. The new should gradually supplant the old. As the 
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present tools and implements are worn out, those made on a 
better scale might take their place. This is the plan already 
adopted in many manufacturing establishments. The Wal- 
tham Watch Factory, for example, now adopts the Metric 
System for all new tools and new machines, and their watches 
are now made in metric dimensions. Their grand exhibit o 
watches at Philadelphia has already created a demand in othe 
lands, while the fact that in all their depositories are kep 
metric duplicates or multiplicates of every wheel and pivot o 
their watches, ready at trifling cost to take the place of an 
broken or disabled part, adds much to their market valu 
abroad. The extent of this change is shown by the fact th 
this company now employs nine hundred hands and make 
about three hundred watches a day. Soon no other measur 
will be used in their factories and machine shops, and theL 
computations, drawings, and tools will be only Metric. 

Though the new system is not to be enforced in Sweden for 
a full decade, many Swedish manufacturers, as a matter of 
business interest and profit, long since adopted Metric Measures. 
Nearly four years ago, the celebrated Motala Iron Works in 
Sweden adopted the Metric System exclusively for all loco- 
motive work. One factory in New Jersey is using the Metric 
System exclusively. 

The Centennial Exposition has created a new necessity for 
learning this system on the part of many Connecticut manufac- 
turers. As a result of their exhibit of carriage wheels, the 
New Haven Wheel Company are now receiving foreign orders 
which come to them expressed in metric terms. The chilled 
car wheels made from Salisbury iron attracted the attention of 
railway men from abroad, and Barnum & Richardson are now 
shipping car wheels to other countries in answer to orders 
also expressed in metric language. When calling recently 
at the factorv of P. Jewell & Sons, in search of metric facts, 
one of the firm showed me an order from Hamburg, Ger- 
many, just opened, which called for belts of twenty-seven 
different dimensions, all metrically expressed. In order to 
meet the European demand for their goods, they have issued a 
circular in the German language, expressing in metric terms 
the width and price of leather belts of fifty-seven dimensions, 
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ranging in width from twenty-five to nine hundred milli- 
meters. The Meriden Britannia Company, who made a grand 
exhibit at Philadelphia, are filling orders for many metric 
countries. Some of our improved breech-loading rifles and 
cartridges are made metrically and thus adapted to the foreign 
market 

The Pratt & Whitney Company, machinists of Hartford, are 
now sending their machines abroad, and thus learn the prac- 
tical bearings of this subject. The Secretary of this company 
says : " We recognize the desirableness of uniformity of weights 
and measures throughout the world, and are in favor of 
adopting the Metric System ; but think others would suffer 
pecuniarily, with ourselves, if the changes were to. be made 
suddenly. If manufacturers would begin at once to make new 
tools and apparatus in conformity with the Metric System, using 
the old until worn out, a change could be brought about with 
little loss, and not much more trouble than is now experienced 
from variations in measures." The makers of fashion plates 
and patterns use metric terms, and the multitude who would 
study the latest Parisian styles find in the centimeter the key 
to their interpretation. In this case even fashion cooperates 
with science and industrial interests in accelerating the needed 
reform. 

European paper-makers are now putting up paper in pack- 
ages of twenty-five, one hundred, and one thousand sheets, 
instead of our twenty-four sheets a quire and twenty quires a 
ream. Some American paper manufacturers have already 
adopted the same plan,^o as to correspond with the usage in^ 
packing envelopes by twenty-fives, hundreds, or thousands. 
Orders to printers coming usually by the hundred or thousand 
can be more easily filled when their paper is purchased in 
packages of one thousand rather than nine hundred and sixty 
sheets. Their estimate of cost is thus facilitated, and odd 
remnants of peculiar kinds of paper for special orders are 
avoided. Some manufacturers put up their goods in packages 
of tens, hundreds, and thousands, instead of by the dozen or 
gross, and mark their prices by the dek or ten, hundred, or 
thousand. All the Metric Measures purchased for our schools 
by the State Board of Education are so packed. 
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The great Fairbanks' Scale Company have an unprecedented 
demand for Metric Scales and Weights for this country, Mex- 
ico, South America, Japan, and various countries of Europe. 
The Japanese government uses Fairbanks' Metric scales exclu- 
sively in its postal service. The United States Post Office 
Department has ordered a large supply. Extensive foreign 
orders have been received for scales adjusted to two standards, 
as Dutch and French, Spanish and French, German and French, 
and English and French. This firm has sent over thirty thous— 
and metric scales abroad, and the foreign demand is rapidljr 
increasing. They are already richly rewarded for the magnifi- 
/Cent display made by them at Philadelphia. I am indebted 
to their kindness for the various Metric Scales shown in the 
Connecticut Educational Exhibit. No other manufacturing 
establishment in America has done so much to facilitate the in- 
troduction and use of the metric system as this celebrated firm. 
Their double weight-beam scales are the best possible teachers 
of metric weights, and form a most useful part of school appa- 
ratus. Like our Franco-English rules, they make the com- 
parison of the two standards so simple, that weights may be 
converted from one standard to the other with the utmost ease 
and accuracy. The possible influence of such scales in educat- 
ing the popular mind may be inferred from the well founded 
estimate that *'the total amount in the way of exchange of 
values in the United States alone is over $3,000,000,000 annu- 
ally, and in this vast interchange of commodities the process of 
weighing is repeated thousands upon thousands of times." 

Our country needs more than all other nations, a world- 
language of weighing and mensuration, because we gather 
together in common citizenship so large a proportion of 
foreigners. And while there would be a slight temporary 
friction in our factories and warehouses in passing from our 
present system to the metric, the change would obviate the 
constant friction, and loss of weeks of efficient service, to our 
manufacturers, in training to the complexities of our system 
those skilled mechanics whom we welcome from metric 
countries. 

General Hawley, in his able lecture on our late Exhibition, 
calls the attention of New England manufacturers to the unnais- 
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takable signs that our factories are before long to meet with 
serious competition in their great western traffic ; for all over 
the West, competing enterprises are entering the field, with 
the -advantage of nearness to the western markets. 

But, in compensation, a vast market for our goods, fostered 
"by our late exhibits, is rapidly developing in Europe, more 
cheaply accessible by water than is the West by land. New 
England is destined to be a great manufacturing center for the 
older nations across the ocean that bathes our shores and invites 
our ships. To secure this market, hardly any step of equal 
availability, is more necessary than that we should adopt the 
Metric System in gauges and all other constructions and trans- 
actions, to make these intelligible and serviceable in Europe. 
To fail to make this change, with its far-reaching consequences, 
on account of the slight temporary inconvenience involved, 
would be a deplorable blunder, if the future of the Eastern 
States is thus correctly foreshadowed. 

IMMIGRATION HELPFUL. 

Immigration from metric countries will greatly facilitate the 
adoption of this system. The French, Swiss, Italians, Belgians 
and some other nationalities now here, thoroughly understand 
it. Hereafter the Austrians, Germans, Swedes and Russians 
coming hither will bring the metric, usages and preferences of 
the fatherland ; for I learn through the Russian Consul at New 
York, that Russia, the only empire on the continent not metric, 
is actively preparing to adopt the Metric System. The commis- 
sion appointed two years since by the Russian government to 
investigate the working of the Metric System, both in France 
where it has been longest in use, and in Germany where the 
change is most recent, and to inquire into the difficulties and 
disadvantages experienced by the sudden transition in Ger- 
many, has returned to St. Petersburg. They unanimously 
recommend the adoption of the Metric System as soon as the 
schools and the press can prepare the people for its use, and 
their report is favorably received by the government In this 
respect, as long since in others, the Consul is confident that 
Russia will soon stand among the most progressive nations of 
Europe. Prejudice and aversion to changing the habits and 
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ages of a life-time are the most formidable obstacles to the 
ioption of this new system with native Americans, but this 
trge portion of the foreign element in our country have no 
ympathy with such conservatism. In this view it is the more 
oecessary that the youth in our schools, while their minds are 
yet *' tabulae i-asse" should learn the Metric System. Then by 
the time they form the more numerous element in our citizen- 
ship, the change to the new system will be at once an accom- 
plished fact 

THE OCEAN CABLES COOPERATING. 

A few months since, our morning papers said : ** Yesterday 
the Sultan of Turkey committed suicide with a pair of scissors 
ten centimeters long." If the terms used had been sagenes, 
ardenes, or vershocks, only Turks or Eussians scattered in 
Europe and America would have understood the dimensions. 

But the operator in Constantinople wisely used that only world 

language known to intelligent readers in every civilized country— 
The telegraph enforces brevity and intelligibility. The metrics 
terms are not only the same in all languages, but they are th^ 
most condensed, comprehensive and exact terms for the expres- 
sion of all dimensions. The cable is so fraternizing the world 
and bringing the most distant nations into such near neighbor- 
hood, as to require for all measurements a common language iu 
which dispatches from China, Japan, Turkey, Egypt or Bussia 
will be everywhere intelligible. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH MEASURES COMPARED. 

In the rules and charts furnished to our schools, I have com- 
bined the English and French measures for the purpose of 
comparison. In this way their metric values are most easily 
understood and remembered. There are a few who urge that 
only the metric rules and measures should be used and the 
Metric System taught in our schools to the entire exclusion of 
the English measures. But little do they know of public 
sentiment, who dream that the new system is so easily and 
rapidly to supplant the old. There must be a long period of 
preparation before the new system can be legally enforced as the 
exclusive one. This comparison of the two systems will aid 
in the desired transition, which must be gradual. Thousands of 
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rules have been furnished the schools of Connecticut, where 
hardly as many scores would have been called for, had they 
been purely French. Many buy them because they are cheaper 
than any English rules in the market, and have the metric 
marks **to boot" If our country were in the condition of 
Q-ermany in 1871, if the old system were condemned and in a 
few months to be rejected as illegal for all contracts, I should 
recommend the use of metric measures only. But in this coun- 
try public sentiment is well nigh supreme. It creates law and 
repeals it. A law in violation of public sentiment is a dead let- 
ter, and therefore demoralizing, for laws habitually violated tend 
"to lawlessness. Laws in favor of the Metric System, however 
j list and adapted to promote the greatest good of the greatest 
xiumber, will fail utterly if not sustained by popular sympathy 
€ind support. In the monarchies of the old world, an imperial 
decree may settle the matter, but here, the question of the 
general adoption of the Metric System depends on the previous 
education of public sentiment, and that depends on the teachers 
and press of America. When that work of preparation is 
done, and when the immense advantages of the new system in 
the progress of the arts and in the applications of science, in 
smoothing the road to learning for the young and removing 
those hindrances to human progress, — arbitrary and cumbrous 
systems, rules and processes, — Congress will be only carrying 
out the popular will by fixing the date for the compulsory use 
of the Metric System. 

The opponents of combined measures object that they "cor- 
respond to an interlinear translation from one language to 
another, and in the same way that a person learns a new lan- 
guage, quickest by being placed where nothing else is spoken ; 
if the' measures have only metric graduations, he is forctd to 
use those denominations." But what can be said of those who 
can never be placed in a foreign land " where nothing else is 
spoken," or of those with whom an interlinear translation was 
the only possible method of leading one to begin the study of a 
new language. This supposition exactly suits the case of 
thousands of our youth who would never see or study any 
metric measures unless they were the combined French and 
English. By these three threes (three feet, three inches and 
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three-eighths of an inch), they will easily and forever fix the 
meter in mind. Our metric yards (English on one side and 
French on the other, with a flexible joint adding the three 
inches and three-eighths of an inch) are already widely used in 
families as well as schools, being equally convenient as a yard 
or meter measure. 

METRIC COINAGE. 

Metric weights are used in our new subsidiary silver coinage. 
The twenty -cent piece weighs five grams, and the new ten -cent 
piece two and a half grams. The five-cent nickel is two centi- 
meters in diameter and weighs five grams. "The coinage oF 
the United States in both the metals, gold and silver, is at 
this time, in weight, almost in strict accordance with the Metric 
System. By the coinage act of 1873 the silver coinage is, by 
the explicit terms of the law, made entirely so. The legal 
weights of the gold coins are metric within so small a fraction, 
that for the smaller coins the tolerance remedy allowed by law 
for error of weight, in the mechanical process of coinage, more 
than covers the difference. The weight of standard gold in the 
dollar is twenty-five grains and eight tenths of a grain ; and 
that of pure gold twenty-three grains and twenty-two one hun- 
dredths of a grain ; an excess having the value of about three- 
tenths of a cent ; while the legal tolerance on the gold dollar is 
one quarter of a grain of standard gold, of the value of one 
cent. The gold coins of the United States when in circulation 
lose in weight, shortly, by abrasion, more than suflBcient to 
bring them to the metric standard. There seems, therefore, to 
be no valid objection to such a modification of the law which 
declares what shall be the weight of the gold coins of the 
United States, as to make the amount of pure gold contained 
in the dollar exactly one gram and a half ; the weight of the 
other gold coins being modified accordingly. Should this 
change be made, all the coins of the United States, except the 
base metal tokens, will be made conformable to the same 
system of weights, and will be consistent with each other." — 
Memorial to Congress of the American Meirological Society. 

It is one of many indications of the progressive spirit of the 
Japanese Empire that the new gold and silver coinage of that 
country is entirely metric. In 1870, Commissioner Ito, master 
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of the mint in Japan, was deputed to visit this country and 
Europe to investigate the subject of currency and coinage. 
After a thorough examination of the usages and prominent 
authorities on this subject in occidental countries, he recom- 
mended, in opposition to the traditions of the East, the dis- 
carding of the silver standard, and the adoption of the standard 
of gold only ; and as the unit-base of the new system, of a 
gold coin of the weight of one gram and two thirds, of the fine- 
ness of nine tenths. An Imperial Decree was accordingly 
issued, providing for the stamping of gold coins of the several 
values, one yen, two yens, five yens, ten yens, and twenty yens, 
—the yen being the Japanese name of the unit-base or gold 
dollar. This gold coinage is now the only legal tender in the 
Empire, except for small payments, which may be made in frac- 
tional paper or silver currency ; and except the silver one yen, 
equivalent to the Spanish dollar, used mainly in the open ports. 
President Barnard well says, " This remarkable action, which 
illustrates in a striking manner the energy, independence, and 
freedom from prejudice with which the sagacious rulers of 
Japan are seeking to improve the social, political, and material 
condition of their people, is possibly destined to have a large 
influence on the ultimate settlement of the question of an inter- 
national coinage. Should the example of Japan be followed 
by the more populous Empire of China, the demand of 
Oriental commerce may be for gold dollars instead of silver, 
and this demand may decide the question what precise weight 
can be most advantageously given to the gold coins of Europe 
and America.'' 

CONNECTICUT EARLY COMMENDED IT. 

Connecticut is believed to be the first State in the Union 
that formally recommended the teaching of the Metric System 
in all the public schools. In the General Assembly of 1864, the 
following resolution, introduced in the Senate by the Hon. 
Wm. C. Fowler, was duly referred to the Joint Standing Com- 
mittee on Education, afterward reported adversely by them; 
again discussed in the Senate and recommitted to the same 
committee, who after a full hearing recommended its adoption. 
After considerable discussion, the resolution was finally passed 
without opposition in either House. 
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Whereas, nearly half the population of the Christian world use 
in part or exclusively the Metrical System of Weights and Meas- 
ures ; and whereas, it is in exclusive use in some departments of 
science and in constantly increasing use in others ; and wherea^s^ 
the recent International Congress at Berlin, at which thirty-three 
nations of Europe and America were represented, have recom- 
mended that this system be taught in all public schools ; audi 
whereas, it is highly probable that the system will be adopted 
throughout the United States during the present generation : 

Resolved by this Assembly, That the Superintendent of Common 
Schools and the various Boards of Education and of Schoa] 
Visitors in the several towns and School Districts of the State, be 
urgently recommended to provide that the Metrical System oi 
Weights and Measures, together with its relations to the legal- 
ized systems, be taught in all the schools which are under their 
, charge.* 

COOPERATION OF TEACHERS. 

The cooperation of teachers is earnestly solicited in preparing 
the public mind for the general appreciation and use of metric 
measures through our schools. It is largely for their sake 
that I have here presented a brief history of the Metric System, 
its origin and progress, the defects of the old system and the 
advantages of the new ; its great simplicity, its brief and exact 
nomenclature, there being only eleven words to be learned and 
but one of those a new term. 

A pamphlet containing this discussion of the Metric System 
and the Stanleys' excellent Meter-Diagram will be furnished 
gratuitously to every teacher of Connecticut. The five cent 
Franco-English foot rule and the Meter-Diagram ought to be 
in the hands of every scholar. Owing to the extra cost of 
the metric graduation, these rules being marked in both centi- 
meters and millimeters, fifty dollars per thousand is as yet the 
lowest figure at which I have been able to procure them by the 
thousand. If they can hereafter be manufactured at a lower 
rate, the schools and teachers shall have the benefit of the 
reduction. They will be furnished at the office of the State 
Board of Education in New Haven, singly, by tens, hundreds 
or thousands, precisely at the cost per thousand. When sent 
by mail, one cent for each rule will pay the extra charge for 
postage. Whatever is procured for schools through the State 
Board of Education, whether Webster's Dictionary (at eight 

* See Senate Jounial for 1864, page 261. 
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dollars, or when given as a prize for spelling, six dollars), Lip- 
pincott's Gazetteer, outline maps, charts and school apparatus, 
&c., is furnished at the lowest wholesale rate, adding only the 
cost of freight. 

The full meter should also be in every school, that the 
ch-ildren may measure themselves metrically and their desks, 
seats, slates, books, the windows, dimensions of the room and 
otbier common objects. Every child who learns his own height 
in centimeters has a fixed standard always at hand which he 
will constantly, if not unconsciously, apply in a thousand ways. 
In this way scholars learn to use metric denominations. The 
meter-sticks serve well also for map and blackboard pointers, 
axid for blackboard-ruling where the foot rule is too short 

That many will not appreciate the system at present is fully 
expected. No doubt some will censure the advocacy of it in 
this EepoFt, but the certainty of appreciation by the rising 
generation, by all the children in the schools who are thus led 
to its study, will amply compensate for any such censure or 
criticisHL The impressions and comments of to-day are trifles 
^tti pared with the broad results of the future. Teachers 
should view the difficulties and duties of the present in per- 
spective, and learn the effect of time as well as space in minify- 
^^S that which seems great only when near, and magnifying 
^J^a-tever is just and true, however old or humble. As leaders 
^^ public sentiment, instead of the old routine, merely meet- 
^^S the requirements of parents to-day, they should, with a 
^^s^ foresight, prepare their pupils for the new demands of the 
^c>a7row — the certain exigences of this progressive age. 

METRIC STANDARDS FOR THE STATES. 

The following official statement by J. E. Hilgard, Inspector 

^f United States Standard Weights and Measures, shows the 

Y^tnarkable care and accuracy with which they have been 

Prepared. Every device of modern science has been applied to 

Tf^nder them unalterable and indestructible. A complete set 

of Metric Standards has been furnished to each State. 

List of standards furnished to the States, 
Length : One meter, end measure. One meter, line measure, 
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Weight: One kilogram. One demi-kilogram. One gram, 
with subdivisions. One myriagram, or ten kilograms. 

Capacity : One liter. One decaliter. 

Particulars of Meters, — The end measure is of cast steel, ten 
millimeters thick, thirty wide, with cylindrical ends, and smalL 
cylindrical projections in the axis, of hardened steel, with abut — 
ting faces three millimeters in diameter, equal to one meter.^ 
legal standard of France, at the temperature of melting ic^ , 
The divided line measure is of brass, composed of three part^ 
of copper to one of zinc, the bar extending beyond the terming." 
lines ; divided into decimeters, one decimeter into centimeters 
and one centimeter into millimeters, the length between tL^ 
terminal lines being equal to one meter at a temperature of tb. e 
bar of about 68° Fahrenheit, or 20° centigrade, and each bar 
bears an inscription stating the temperature at which its length 
is equal to one meter. Each of these line measures is provided 
with a convenient tracing frame for copying the division. 

Particulars of Weights, — The kilogram is of brass, of an 
ascertained specific gravity; it is equal when weighed in a 
vacuum to the weight of the French platinum standard kilo- 
gram in vacuum. Demi-kilogram, gram, and fractions to milli- 
gram. Myriagram, or ten kilograms. The form of the weights 
is similar to the present American standard weights, so as to be 
handled with hooks, forks, and pincers, which are provided. 

Particulars of Capacity Measures, — The standard liter is of 
brass, composed of fifteen parts of the brass used for the meters, 
melted together with twelve parts of copper, and one part of 
tin ; of a form similar to the American quart, containing a vol- 
ume of distilled water, which, when weighed in vacuum equals 
the weight of one French standard kilogram in vacuum, the 
water being at the temperature of its greatest density, and the 
vessel at the same temperature. The dekaliter contains ten 
liters, as thus defined. 

The three packing-boxes contain a set of standard metric 
weights and measures, carefully packed in walnut cases. The 
packing-box marked "Weight" contains a myriagram, kilo- 
gram, demi-kilogram, gi'am, and the decimal fractions of a gram 
to include a milligram. The box marked "Volume" contains 
a dekaliter and liter, with their ground-glass covers. The box 
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marked "Length " contains two walnut cases. In one of these 
is packed a steel meter, with hardened steel ends protected by 
brass caps ; this is an end measure. The other walnut case 
contains a brass meter, which is divided into decimeters, centi- 
meters, and millimeters, and is a line measure. In the same 
case and lying parallel with the brass meter is a bar of wood of 
the same dimensions as the meter, held firmly in its place by 
means of wooden wedges. This is so placed as to show the 
manner in which a bar of brass of the same dimensions can be 
secured for the purpose of having transferred upon it the meter 
and its decimal parts. A tracer is packed in the box with the 
meter, and is operated in the following manner: After the 
brass bar, on which it is desired to have the meter and its parts 
transferred, is well secured in position by means of the wooden 
wedges, the tracer is placed upon the standard bar in such a 
position that the short line under the magnifying glass shall 
stccord with a line on the standard bar, and while held firmly 
in this position, the movable portion of the tracer holding the 
cutter is passed carefully over the brass bar, making a mark 
upon it at right angles with its length. The tracer is then 
moved so as to accord with another line on the standard bar 
and another cut made on the brass bar. This operation is con- 
tinued until a complete copy of the standard is transferred to 
the brass bar. By the side of the cutter is a long steel screw, 
which can be set as a guide to determine the depth of the cut 
made by the cutter. A revolving head on the tracer, with two 
notches filed in it, is placed there for the purpose of determin- 
ing the length of the line cut A steel screw in the movable 
portion of the tracer is so placed as to strike against this head 
and stop the motion of the cutter in that direction, and it will 
be readily seen that three different lengths of lines may be 
made by moving the head so that the stop-screw will at differ- 
ent times strike on the fece of the revolving head and in the 
notches. Before the brass bar is put in place it will be neces- 
sary to have it well prepared with a smooth surface, having 
lines traced on it in the direction of its length, similar to those 
on the standard. The standard bar should never be removed 
from its place in the case. The weights should never be 
touched with the naked hand. Lifters are placed in the cases. 
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NOEMAL SCHOOLS. 

The official documents and school reports foundin the for- 
eign Educational Exhibits at Philadelphia show the grea,1 
prominence given to Normal Schools in Europe. Germar^y 
maintains one hundred and seventy, France ninety two, Italy 
fifty-nine, Austria fifty-six, Switzerland though smaller in area 
than any one of thirty American States, maintains twenty-six 
** Teachers' Seminaries." In every country of Europe that pro- 
fesses to maintain universal public education, Normal Schools 
are regarded as an essential part of the system. In Germany a 
Normal School diploma is the usual condition of the " teacher's 
licensa" Normal Schools in that land have long since ceased 
to be regarded as an experiment. The first institution of this 
kind and the germ of the system, since so fully developed in 
Prussia, was organized in Halle, in 1697, by Augustus Hermann 
Franke. Hundreds of teachers from different countries of • 
Europe pursued here a two years' course of pedagogics. During 
the next half century, through the influence of the pupils of 
Franke, many Normal Schools were established. They have 
been tried in Austria for more than a century. 

Though the first Normal School was established in England 
through the influence of Lord Brougham and others, less than 
forty years ago, these schools now abound in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and a chair of Didactics has lately been estab- 
lished in the University of Edinburgh, in which Prof. S. S. 
Laurie was inaugurated as the occupant in March last It is a 
reproach to us, that no similar professorship exists in any 
American college except the State University of Iowa. 

The success of Normal Schools where they have been longest 
maintained and are best known demonstrates their utility. In 
Europe, the experiment has been tried in so many countries, 
under circumstances so diverse, and with results so favorable, 
as to commend them strongly to public favor. Special prepa- 
ration is everywhere required for teaching, and it is a perma- 
nent business. Once licensed and located, teachers are seldom 
changed, and never re-examined. A license once given lasts 
for a life-time. Teaching even a private school without a 
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certificate of competency is prohibited under heavy penalties. 
The normal programme of study is liberal and comprehen- 
sive. The following is the course of study at the Pedagogium 
of Tienna: 

JLanguage. — The German Language and Literature, the French 
Language, Grammar Exercises in Dictation, Composition and 
Conversation, Translation and Analysis of the French Classics. 

Mathematics, — Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry. 

Natural Bistory, — Zo5logy, Botany, Mineralogy, Human Som- 
atalogy. Morphology, Crystallography, Geology, Physics, Chem- 
istry, Exercises in Laboratory. 

Geography and History, — General and Special Geography, 
including Map-drawing and Statistical, Physical, Economical and 
Political Geography, History, General and Special, 

Art /S^wc^i'ej?.— -Design, Linear and Artistic, Figure, Ornament, 
Architecture, Blackboard Drawing. The Study of Forms, Model- 
ing, Geometrical Constructions, Relief Maps, etc. 

Pedfxgogy, — Psychology and Logic. Methodology, or Methods 
of Instriction, Educational systems, History of Pedagogy, Prac- 
tice of Pedagogy. 

Dr. Charles Saffray, an eminent Frenchman, who inspected 
our schools as well as the Centennial Exposition, justly crit- 
icised our methods of examining, certificating and changing 
teachers, saying, " The teacher should be chosen for his merit, 
proved by diplomas and rigid examinations, and he should 
feel sure of preserving his position as long as he remains 
worthy thereof. As long as the United States do not assure to 
teachers impartiality of nomination and promotion, permanence 
of functions and security for the future, they will too often 
have only inferior or mediocre teachers, and in spite of the 
DQOst flattering programmes, popular instruction will remain, in 
many districts, quite insufficient." M. Buisson, charged with 
the duty of collecting the educational statistics of France, in an 
able report to the Minister of Public Instruction in the main 
complimentary to us, says, "The insufficient training of teachers 
has hitherto been one of the greatest deficiencies in the Amer- 
ican school system. The continued change of teachers and the 
short period during which the majority of them remain in their 
profession, explain sufficiently why the results are not in pro- 
portion to the generous expenditures of the country." 

In the Normal Schools of Europe, pedagogics, or the science 
and art of teaching, are taught both in theory and practice. 
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Teaching there assumes the character of a distinct profession. 
No profession more needs a special school for instruction in its 
appropriate science and methods. The difficulty of the science ^ 
is equaled only by its importance. It is based on the most:: 
comprehensive of all sciences — the philosophy of 'the mind^ 
It inquires what is the mind, and especially, what is th^ 
juvenile mind. It is harder to measure the mind of a chilc^ 
than of the adult What are its powers and organic laws o**^ 
growth? What is the relation of the mind to the body an^:: 
the mutual influence of the highest training of each upo-^ 
the other? What hygienic rules should be adopted as fco 
ventilation, posture, light, care of the eyes, and school gyoo- 
nastics? What is the one great end which all means and 
methods should subserve ? What is the order as to time in 
which the different faculties are to be developed? What is 
the proper succession of studies? What are the special 
adaptations of each study to particular necessities and facul- 
ties of the juvenile mind ? What lessons does the Kindergai-ten 
system suggest to the teacher of the public school in regard 
to the laws of childhood, — activity, love of freedom, need of 
occupation, love of knowledge, or curiosity, love of play (and 
how to utilize this instinctive desire and make play an edu- 
cator, using direction rather than repression), love of power, 
of achievement, and invention. The practical lesson here, 
alike in play, work or study, is never to do anything for a 
child which he can reasonably be stimulated to do for himself, 
so that learning by dozng, he may easily gain true self-reliance. 
By what incentives may youth be best stimulated to studious- 
ness and right conduct? The philosophy of motive is of great 
practical importance. Here the teacher should not practice 
empirically, for children need impulse even more than mere 
instruction. In the Normal School the skill and experience 
of experts are made available for novices. Principles and 
methods learned in long personal service, or drawn from wide 
observation of the mistakes of others, are given to beginners. 
They here learn with what tools they are to work, and how to 
handle them ; for what ends they are to work, and on what 
materials — the plastic faculties of childhood ; what difficulties 
are to be overcome and what mistakes to be avoided. 
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The necessity of the special training of teachers may be 
inferred from the fact that the first- steps of the pupil are the 
most important, as well as the most difficult. Lasting aversion 
to books often springs from poor processes in the primary 
school, where the question is early decided whether study 
shall be a pleasure and a privilege, or a dreaded task. The 
school is what the teacher makes it. The juvenile mind is wax 
in his hand. To. know by \yhat hidden avenues to enter the 
juvenile mind, and when there, what secret springs of thought 
and action to touch, is the privilege only of the trained teacher. 
Pupils often grope in doubt and dejection who might walk in 
light and joy. They need to be taught how to learn as much 
as what to learn. As the great majority of pupils are in the 
common schools, our Normal School aims to train teachers, not 
so much for High Schools, of which there are comparatively 
few, as for the district schools and the several departments of 
our graded schools, where skill and tact are specially needed. 
Bungling processes are most disastrous in the primary school. 
Blundering at the start has often put out the eyes of the mind. 
A believer in the doctrine "the physician born, not made," (a 
motto on a par with " the teacher bom, not made "), once said 
to a distinguished occulist, who was advocating the hecessity 
of thorough training in his profession: **Why, doctor, you 
have attained the highest skill without such aid." The occulist 
replied, "But I spoiled a bushel of eyes in acquiring the art, 
and now I can teach others to avoid my blunders." Con- 
trasts most marked I often witness in schools similar in other 
conditions, except that an expert teaches the one, and a novice 
experiments in the other. In the one you see order, interest, 
activity, cheerfulness, and the joy of conscious progress; in the 
other, confusion, whispering and mischief, or listlessness, indo- 
lence, and dislike of study. 

To the objection sometimes heard that the State should no 
more undertake to train teachers than lawyers or doctors, I 
reply that trained teachers are essential to the success of public 
schools, and the experience of Europe for more than a century 
proves that they can be secured in due numbers only by the 
aid of the State. The emoluments of other callings invite a 
full supply of candidates. The number of teachers far exceeds 

B 
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that of all other professions combined, but the motive to ex- 
pensive preparation is less, as the compensation and average 
time of service are relatively small. An adequate supply of 
teachers, as of military officers, can only be secured by State 
aid. The military expenses of all the European nations, and 
even of the American States, vastly exceed the expendi- 
tures for Normal Schools. The chief * advantage of expensive 
military encampments and establishments is the training and 
experience there given to the officers. While liberal expendi- 
tures are properly made for their drill, shall not the State also 
train the teachers who are to shape and control the destinies of 
the coming generation? Shall the State maintain organiza- 
tions to teach the art of war, and train men how to kill, but do 
nothing to prepare teachers for the higher work of giving life 
and culture to the mind. 

The Normal School is an important factor in educational 
progress. Its instructors aim to keep abreast of the educational 
movements of the day, to become acquainted with new ideas 
and methods, new plans and adaptations in school management, 
apparatus, appliances, and text-books. It is their duty to give 
the benefit of such investigations to their pupils who, as gradu- 
ates, may carry progressive ideas into the rural districts. 

Extensive observation of schools of all grades, and consul- 
tations with friends of education in every town of Connecticut, 
have confirmed my conviction that the Normal School has 
greatly improved the condition of our Public Schools, intro- 
duced more independence of text-books in recitations, and 
better methods of teaching, influence, and discipline. The 
diflfusioh of normal methods by the graduates has been much 
wider than the circle of their direct labors. The improved 
processes adopted by one normal graduate are often introduced 
into many neighboring schools. 

The whole number in our Normal School from January, 
1876, to January, 1877, was 160. The number of graduates the 
last year was 41. The number in the school at the present 
time is 95. 
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SCHOOL AEOHITEOTUEE. 

Photographs of school houses were shown in nearly all of 
our State Exhibits at Philadelphia. New Jersey displayed 
over four hundred photographs of school buildings. Next to 
New Jersey in the proportion of her school houses represented 
was Connecticut No city of its size in America can show 
better school edifices than Hartford, nearly all of which were 
finely represented at -the Exposition. There has been of late 
great improvement in school architecture in Connecticut, and 
tliroughout the country. In this respect we need not shrink 
from comparison with any European country. 

In anticipation of the International Exposition of 1873, not 
to say, as a part of it, Austria erectied two or three magnificent 
school edifices in her capital which, though excellent, are ex- 
ceptional in that country. They did not seem to me to justify 
the glowing picture of "Austria's splendid school architecture" 
by an enthusiastic visitor of the Vienna Exposition, who was 
equally eloquent on "the superb Swedish school house there 
erected, which was a perfect gem, a genuine model, and alto- 
gether unrivalled in America." This wonderful Swedish 
school house reappeared in Eairmount Park, and however unique 
and interesting as a specimen of Swedish style and work- 
manship, it did not furnish a single new suggestion of any 
value to us, for the poor specimens of ill-ventilated school 
houses still found in many of our country districts have long 
since been condemned by the friends of education, and are fast 
disappearing. The Swedish house, while not by any means 
extraordinary, is a good one, and it is exceedingly gratifying to 
leani from the Swedish Minister oftPublic Instruction, that "the 
school law prescribes that every school house shall hereaflier be 
constructed substantially in accordance with this plan. The 
rooms must be large, light, lofty, cheerful-, provided with fire- 
places, and generally arranged with strict regard to the healtli 
of the scholars and necessary conveniences of instruction." 

In connection with her general Exhibit in the Main Building, 
Belgium showed a much better model school house, reduced 
in size. When visiting a large number of schools in that 
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country, I found nothing like this beautiful model, but on the 
other hand, many proofs of their great need of it This model 
illustrates not what is, but rather what is to be in Belgium. 
The plan has lately been devised by the Central Commission 
of Primary Instruction and the Superior Council of Hygiene, 
and was adopted by the government in 1874. Nothing 
offended me more in visiting hundreds of schools in Europe, 
than the bad air one was compelled to inhale. But in this plan 
a thorough system of ventilation is adopted, which is well 
described by Hon. E. A. Apgar. 

" There is a three-fold arrangement for the supply of fresh 
air. (1) The surbase is set off from the wall about four inches 
and covered with perforated zinc. This forms an open space 
completely around the room. This space communicates with 
the outside by several openings, each about eight inches in 
diameter. These communications may be closed or left open 
at the will of the teacher. The air enters these openings, but 
instead of passing directly into the room it strikes the surbase 
and is reflected upwards into the room through the perforated 
zinc. (2) The lower sash of the window is intended to remain 
closed, the upper sash is hung on hinges on its lower edge, and 
so arranged that it can be opened by drawing the upper edge 
within the room. The angle it can make to the vertical wall 
is thirty degrees. The air in entering this opening comes in 
contact with this inclined sash and is reflected upward against 
the ceiling and down into the room. Thus the force of the cur- 
rent is here spent before it reaches the children. (8) The stove, 
instead of depending upon the air of the room for the oxygen 
it needs to support combustion, receives its supply directly 
from out of doors through an opening or passage way under 
the floor. Thus there is an abundant supply of fresh air into 
the room, and the children are all secure from draught. There 
is a double arrangement for the exit of foul air : (1) There is a 
register in the floor in each corner of the room, from each of 
which there is a passage way or flue under the floor. These 
flues come together and unite under the stove and there com- 
municate with a flue in the stove that leads out of doors 
through the roof. This passage way for the foul air is along 
side the hot-air flue, it therefore becomes heated and draught 
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is produced, which tends to draw the foul air, which finds its. 
place near the floor, from the room. (2) A passage way 
around the edge of the ceiling is made with perforated zinc sim- 
ilar to that around the room below. This communicates with 
the outside by four pipes, one at each corner. These pipes are 
about eight inches in diameter and are capped with an elbow 
and vane so arranged that the mouth is always turned in the 
direction the wind is blowing. This has the effect .of causing 
a draught also, and the foul air that finds its place near the 
ceiling is drawn from the room." 

It is an encouraging fact that the school houses recently 
erected in this State have been built in accordance with the 
carefully prepared plans given in our late Eeports. Our'new 
school houses in the rural districts, though inexpensive, are 
generally we^l planned and ventilated, and adapted to their 
purpose in regard to health and convenience. 

SCHOOL FUENITUEE. 

The school furniture shown both in Swedish, Belgian, and* 
Canadian Exhibits, and in the photographic representations 
from other countries, was far inferior to oups. This is true of the 
furniture found generally in the schools of Europe. The very 
best I found abroad was called " American school furniture." 
Manufacturers in Germany, Switzerland, Austria and France, 
copied the school furniture exhibited by Americans in the 
Paris Exposition in 1867. Hence originated a new style 
widely used in European countries, which though a great 
improvement on their old seats and desks, is not yet equal to 
the best in use here. 

The improved seats are recommended mainly because they 
favor erectness of posture. But it must be admitted that with 
poor seats, sometimes only deal planks, the posture of pupils 
in the French, Swiss and German schools is far better than 
that of American youth in our best furnished houses. The 
admirable attitude of foreign scholars, even when sitting on 
plain boards, was a mystery to me, till I discovered that the 
military spirit was all -pervasive. Every boy in Germany ex- 
pecting to spend at least two years in camp, is early trained 
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a-t school to be '* erect as a soldier." *'SiT up," is the oft-re- 
peated command. "Sit up — a pretty officer or soldier, you 
would make, bent up like half a keg hoop." Well would it be, 
if American youth, so often enervated by stooping, would im- 
itate this example in European schools. No words need to be 
so often repeated by the American teachers as *' sit up." Noth- 
ing will tend more to improve our national health, for compar- 
atively we are a stooping people. Our youth should learn that 
they will live the longer and be the stronger if they* sit erect, 
walk erect, run erect, work erect, and sleep — at least straight, 
always keeping the form in position to breathe deep and full, 

and at every inhalation take in the fullest amount of air. 

• 

SCHOOL APPARATUS AND APPLIANCES. 

« 

The Educational Exhibits made by our States consisted 
mainly of scholars' work, those of European countries, chiefly 
of school apparatus and appliances, in which they greatly excel, 
and teach us a much needed lesson. The contrast between 
'European and American school rooms in their equipments is 
striking. With superior buildings and more elegant and costly 
furniture, our bare school rooms have far less provision for 
illustration. This was admirably shown in the complete outfit 
of the Swedish School House, the walls of which were nearly 
covered with charts for teaching every department of natural 
history, physiology, and botany; maps, drawing copies, and 
charts for teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic. Their 
charts in natural history were of such rare excellence, that I 
tried to procure them for our Normal School, but found that 
they were already sold to Japan. I secured two large volumes 
containing many hundred species from their grand herbarium. 
Here were eight cases containing their ordinary species of moss, 
lichen, and fungi. In other cases were stuffed specimens of 
mammals, birds, fishes, reptiles, and preserved molluscs ; and 
minerals, shells, corals, fossils, grains, seeds, nuts, woods, 
and insects. As illustrating a plan I have long recommended 
to teachers, I purchased the large case of native woods here 
, shown, such as any teacher might procure for his school 
without any cost. Our youth need to be taught the beauty of 
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our native woods, and to discriminate the different kinds of 
wood by the grain. There were maps showing the geology as 
well as the geography of Sweden, and also the rainfall, temper- 
ature and density of population of the different sections of the 
country. Besides a small set of philosophical and chemical 
apparatus, there were shown geometric forms and Metric Weights 
and Measures. The latter is an appliance usually found in the 
schools of the Continent, and just beginning to be introduced 
into the schools of America. Notation is taught in the Swedish 
schools by bundles of small sticks like long matches, tied to- 
gether in packages of tens, hundreds, thousands, and so on, 
placed in a board with holes in the unit place for single sticks, 
in the tens place, for the packages of tens, and so on. A clock 
face with movable hands served to show how to read the time, 
the teacher setting it and the scholars reading the time, or 
the scholars each in turn both setting and reading the time. 
Upon the school organ was a blank musical staff, on which by 
an ingenious contrivance the notes instantly darted into place as 
the teacher played the instrument, so that the notes were 
sounded ^nd shown at the same instant 

In the Belgian school house were shown most of the same 
appliances as in the Swedish, especidly the specimens in natural 
history, and samples of Woods, minerals, insects, and other 
objects found in the vicinity of the school ; also, celestial and 
terrestrial globes, geometric forms, a printed programme of 
study, and a thermometer for each room ; a library of reference 
books, copies and models for drawing and for lessons in archi- 
tecture, and a set of Metric scales, weights and measures, also a 
variety of fabrics of leather, linen, woolen, silks, and the like, 
arranged in connection with the material out of which they 
were made, and this material shown in various stages of growth 
or preparation. The crucifix and a bust or portrait of the 
king are usually found in the Belgian schools. The apparatus 
for light gymnastics are also common. Gymnastics are widely 
practiced in Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Belgium, and some 
other European countries. 

Switzerland showed most of the same appliances and besides 
some excellent needle and worsted work done by girls. Advo- 
cating industrial schools for girls as well as boys, I endeavored 
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to procure the latter to illustrate the practicability of similar 
work here. These interesting specimens for the present have 
been returned, as originally promised, to the Cantons that fur- 
nished them, but I have arranged to secure either these or others 
like them, during the present year, for our Normal School. 
The influence of Industrial Schools in Switzerland, Germany, 
and other European countries, is as important in dignifying 
labor as in increasing its efficiency and productive value. Girls 
as well as boys are there taught, both in the family and school, 
that to learn to be useful is alike their interest, privilege, and 
duty. The too common theory with us that labor is a degrad- 
ing drudgery, and the aspiration for genteel employments, have 
ruined myriads of our young men and brought financial disas- 
ter to the nation. These mischievous notions ought to be re- 
futed in our schools^ where our youth should be taugTit the 
necessity and dignity of labor, the evils of indolence, and the 
sin and folly of this wide-spread disdain for manual labor. 
This, sentiment, that labor is servile and degrading, is one of the 
worst effects of American slavery that survive it. The Swiss 
schools not only have the metric weights and measures, but 
require the pupils to weigh objects and .work out extemporized 
problems of cost per kilo of common objects of traffic. 

The exhibition of school apparatus made by Canada was a 
grateful surprise to most Americans. It was the fullest and 
finest collection of school and college equipments shown at 
Fairmount Park, embracing every appliance from '*the gifts 
and occupations " of the Kindergarten to the apparatus of the 
college. In a visit to Toronto a few years since, I was greatly 
interested in the Grand Educational Depository, which the 
Government of Ontario had established in that city. On the 
plan of helping those who help themselves, kindred to that of 
the Connecticut Library Appropriation, the government appro- 
priates within certain limits, an amount equal to that raised by 
the local authorities for the purchase of apparatus, prize-books, 
text-books and books for school libraries. These are furnished 
from the Toronto Depository at two-thirds the retail price, and 
by the aid of the government appropriation, may be procured 
by any educational institution at only one-third the retail price. 
The grand exhibit made at Philadelphia was sent directly from 
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this great Depository. So far as my observation has extended, 
the schools of Canada have as yet but partially accepted this 
most wise and liberal provision for securing apparatus. Their 
own statistics confirm my impressions made by visiting 
Canadian schools. This Department in twenty-one years has 
sent out 1,461 Geographical maps, 144 Scriptural and Classical 
maps, 128 globes, 43 sets of apparatus, and 446 single pieces of 
apparatus. Compared with the number of schools in Ontario, 
(about five thousand), this showing hardly equals the supply 
of similar material fu;'nished to schools of Connecticut in the 
same period. But the distribution of books by this agency has 
been surprising. There have been sent to 4,810 Public 
Libraries over 253,000 volumes, and also for awards to scholars 
over 627,000 -prize-books." The stimulus to studiousness by 
prizes has been carried further in Ontario than in any country 
within my knowledge. 

To encourage the formation of School Cabinets of Minerals, 
and collections illustrating the practical sciences, specimens in 
Natural History and in other scientific departments, are fur- 
nished for schools on the same terms as are books and appa- 
ratus; and the cooperation of teachers and scholars is enlisted 
in gathering collections from their own neighborhood. This 
work of the Depositary is worthy of special commendation and 
imitation in this country. 

The School Exhibit of Japan was a new revelation to many, 
as much as were her beautiful lacquer, bronze and ceramic works. 
Photographic views of their old school rooms were shown in 
striking contrast with interior views of the new. In the one the 
pupils sat on their feet, placed behind them in a posture which 
an American adult could hardly take, and still less endure for 
any length of time, and yet the posture which, until recently, 
has been universal in Japan for all classes, and alike the old 
and young; the other was a representation of our most im- 
proved school room and furniture. 

The introduction of chairs is a grand benefaction of civiliza- 
tion to Japan. Sotne of the finest chairs shown in the 
Exposition were those made in Japan. The elegant mansion of 
the Japanese Minister in Washington is furnished in part with 
beautiful chairs of Japanese make. The old posture of the 
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Japanese hindered the circulation of the blood in the lower 
limbs and favored a stooping posture and introversion of the 
feet. Besides various appliances for teaching gymnastics, the 
Japanese Exhibit included an excellent set of chemical and 
philosophical apparatus of Japanese workmanship, cases of 
shells, molluscs, reptiles, insects, birds, fish and pressed botan- 
ical specimens, also charts for reading, writing, arithmetic, 
drawing, and a most beautiful series of colored charts in natural 
history and botany. I should deem it most fortunate for Con- 
necticut if every school was supplied with charts so admirable 
as these for teaching natural history and botany, a set of which, 
presented to me by Hon. Fujimaro Tanaka, the Minister of 
Public Instruction, m.ay be seen at the office of the Board of 
Education. As a slight expression of our appreciation of his 
courtesy, I have sent him a set of our various appliances for 
teaching the Metric System. 

PEDAGOGIC MUSEUMS. 

Many of the European Governmeuts have liberally donated 
their Centennial Exhibits to the United States Government 
For their reception, a new building on the grounds of the 
Smithsonian Institution has already been planned, in w^hich 
one large wing is set apart for a Pedagogic Museum. The 
educational appliances embraced in these foreign gifts are nearly 
enough to fill ^ this large wing. Once organized, it will be a 
nucleus around which will be gathered the material for an 
ample Educational Museum. Such an institution is greatly 
needed in this country. The importance and usefulness of 
such a museum were happily illustrated by the grand display 
made at Philadelphia by the Pedagogic Museum of St. Peters- 
burg. The Educational Exhibit of Bussia evinces the thor- 
oughness and success with which industrial and technical edu- 
cation has been recently organized in that country. The great 
Pedagogic Museum at St Petersburg has contributed much to 
this result The statements here given on this subject are 
condensed from the Bussian fieports. This Museum is de- 
signed to collect and diflFuse information in regard to the best 
school apparatus made in Bussia or abroad, and to exhibit 
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the fullest possible collection of the same, so as to facilitate 
selection and purchase to suit individual requirements. 
Experts are employed rigidly to test these various appliances 
and determine their comparative merits, and in case of need, 
introduce improvements required, and to reduce the cost of their 
production and sale to the lowest practicable figures. Through 
the Russian Ministers and other agents in foreign countries, this 
museum is continually collecting information in regard to 
school apparatus and appliances in other lands. Russian 
agents carefully studied our Exposition, as they have all others 
where pedagogic apparatus has been shown, collecting cata- 
logues and price lists, and procuring specimens of school appara- 
tus for the St Petersburg museum. The following partial list of 
illustrative objects, given in round numbers, suggests the extent 
of the museum: For use in religious instruction, 70 charts, 
etc.; in Mathematics, 120 ; Natural Philosophy, 400 ; Natural 
History, 600; Cosmography, 100; Geography, 300; Political 
History, 200 ; Dm wing, 100 ; Calligraphy and Stenography, 50 ; 
Course of Elementary Schools, 50 ; Home and School Kinder- 
garten, 250; Gymnastics, 40; Music, 80; Hygiene, 200; 
Specimens of school and class furniture, 2,700 : Slides for the 
magic lantern, 4,000 ; teachers* library, 12,000, and pedag^gic 
periodicals, 50. Drawing from so ample a museum, it is not 
strange that Russia made a most interesting and instructive 
exhibit, including charts, maps, models and apparatus for 
teaching Religion, Reading, Writing, Geometric Forms, Draw- 
ing, Geography, Calligraphy, Music, Molluscs, Insects, Fishes, 
Reptiles, Birds, Minerals, and indeed nearly every department 
of Natural History, Botany, Mineralogy, Crystallography, 
Ethnography, Political History, and Physics. 

The success of the St. Petersburg museum is the more 
striking in view of its recent origin. That an institution 
organized only a dozen years ago has already assumed so large 
proportions is but one of many indications of the rapid progress 
made by Russia during the last decade. 

To encourage the invention of improved school apparatus 
in all parts of the country, the Museum has proffered to the 
producers of such articles, free use of models and drawings of 
the best school appliances that could any where be found, and 
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given to every inventor the privilege of exhibiting his speci- 
mens in the Museum, with the assurance that they should be 
fairly tested and examined, and if found meritorious, duly 
"certificated," and advertised in' the Pedagogical Journal, and 
shown in local or provincial exhibitions, and if worthy of such 
honor, displayed in International Expositions at the expense 
of the Museum, while the inventors should retain all their 
rights and profits as exhibitors. Numerous provincial exhibi- 
tions under the direction of the Museum, and with its material, 
not unlike our Teachers* Institutes, served to show teachers 
and school officer^ the most improved methods and appliances. 
The Museum provides for free lectures and discussions on 
various educational questions and scientific topics, and dis- 
tributes widely catalc%ues of all its collections, and books 
which are opened freely to all. 

The Pedagogic Museum of Vienna contains a large collec- 
tion of "Means of Instruction." It was represented at Phila- 
• delphia only by a sericw^ of photographs which, admirable as 
they were, did no justice to this interesting and valuable 
collection. The Pedagogical department of the South Ken- 
sington Museum of London and the Industrial Museum at 
Zurich were but partially represented. In other respects, and 
in its more appropriate field, the South Kensington Museum 
was unrivalled in the beauty and variety of it^ exhibit. 

GEOMETEIC FORMS. 

For many years I have advocated the teaching of form 
among the very first exercises in the Primary school, even be- 
fore the alphabet, and as the best preparation for learning the 
letters. 

The Swiss Exhibit contained three sets of geometric forms, 
made respectively of wire, wood and paper. Similar appliances 
were shown in the other foreign exhibits. I found these appli- 
ances very common in the best scihools of Europe. In Switzer 
land and Germany, as ought to be the case in America, the 
children are early taught the common forms in plain and solid 
geometry. As the letters are made of straight lines or circles, 
or a combination of the two, this greatly facilitates the mastery 
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of the alphabet, and indeed of almost every other study. Much 
bas already been done in the Normal School and Teachers' 
Institutes to lead our teachers to treat form as a primary and 
fundamental lesson, underlying geography, natural history, 
and nearly all scientific studies. The child's intellectual life 
begins with the reception of impressions from the senses, which 
are the windows of the soul. The noblest of these, and the 
royal avenue to his mind, is the eye. From the outset, this is 
busy with form as seen first perhaps in its hand, its mother's 
face, the kitten, the window, and other common objects in the 
room. The child recognizes hundreds of dtfierent things by 
their shapes before he can count as high as five. Nothing 
tends so surely to sharpen the child's perceptions as the early 
study of form. K his perceptions are exact, his conceptions 
will be clear and accurate and then the natural ^quence will 
be definiteness of reasoning and imagination, for the visible 
forms of nature rightly observed are best fitted to stimulate 
and train the memory and imagination. 

The majority of our scholars will never pursue gepmetry 
proper, but those who can never study its higher problems 
and theorems may and should all learn its forms. The ideas 
and terms thus learned will be especially useful to the carpenter, 
joiner, mason, worker in tin or in any metal, or at any trade. 

In modern education nature becomes the great teacher. 
Facts, objects, common things are made the leading instru- 
ments in developing the faculties of the juvenile mind. Plato 
well said "The Deity delights in geometrizing," for the world 
itself and everything in it is built after some geometric form 
or combinations of these forms. If then it be desirable to 
train youth to study nature, to learn the science of common 
things by early forming habits of careful and exhaustive obser- 
vation, shall we not give them the few exact forms, which, 
singly or combined, are the patterns of all objects? The 
child's mind naturally turns to form and size, and if untaught, 
his notions will be vague and confused ; if trained in these 
simple elements of geometry, they will be distinct and accurate. 
These elements are simpler than the first processes in arith- 
metic. Ideas of extension are more elementary and attractive 
than those of number. In the Kindergarten, children amuse 
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themselves with combinatioDS of form before those of number. 
Whether with the paper-folding, cutting, or pricking ; with 
the wires, slats, cork, blocks, or plastic, they are creating forms 
rather than counting pieces and parts. The relations of place, 
form, and size are among the earliest conceptions of the juve- 
nile mind. 

The supposed difficulty of the subject is imaginary. Multi- 
tudes of children from three to six years of age in the Kin- 
dergarten schools of Europe and this country are taught these 
forms. They make them with their blocks, cut them out 
in paper-pasting, shape them in paper-folding and paper-weav- 
ing, form them with wires and cork, mould them with plastic, 
draw them on the slate and blackboard, and thus easily and 
early learn them. One grand result of Kindergarten teach- 
ing is its demonstration that form is one of the earliest, easiest, 
pleasantest, and most useful occupations of the juvenile mind. 

With the gonigraph in hand, as with a sort of magic wand, 
the youngest children in the Kindergarten delight in making 
triangles, squares, rhombs, rhomboids, oblongs, pentagons, 
hexagons, circles and other forms. Because they are made 
with facility and rapidity by their own little hands, these forms 
are understood and remembered. This essential apparatus of 
the Kindergarten ought to be in every primary school. To 
facilitate its introduction it is furnished by the State Board of 
Education to the teachers of Connecticut at the cost per thou- 
sand. Jointed and divided into seven parts, and graduated 
according to both the English and French standards, it serves 
alike as the measure of the yard and meter, and forms one of 
the best helps for teaching the Metric System. 

The subject of form enters into all our perceptions, descrip- 
tions, comparisons, imaginations, calculations, and indeed into 
all the arts and occupations of men — the very texture of daily 
life. The direction which Plato placed over the door of 
the Academy, "Let no one enter without a knowledge of 
geometry," ought to be inscribed over the entrance to every 
school- house in the land, as applicable to the teacher, so far, at 
least, as relates to the common geometric forms. "Let no 
child leave even the primary school after the first term of his 
attendance without a knowledge of these forms," ought to be 
the motto plainly written on the inside of every school. 
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"The curiosity which speaks in children's busy eyes and 
hands should be to us the voice of Nature, bidding us make our 
beginnings early. The infant who cannot speak, gazes earn- 
estly and thoughtfully at the most common object, returning 
to it, and glancing from one part to another, as if to learn their 
connection. When he can walk, he goes around it, handling 
it and studying it with all his senses. When he speaks, his 
questions are of size, form, and distance. If our answers are 
careless or unsatisfactory, his quick eyes and mind, not 
blunted by habit, detect our errors. He loves comparison of 
objects, and the imaginary multiplication and extension of 
them ; he is pleased with the new and the diflferent, and equally 
pleased with resemblance and equality to things known before. 
Happy age of natural geometry — when each look and motion, 
nay, his very games, lead the boy on to the laws which shape 
the spheres and hold the planets in their C9urse !" 
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My work in Connecticut for the last ten years has been 
greatly facilitated by the uniform cooperation of the mem- 
bers of the State Board of Education. It is a matter of 
sincere personal regret that the resignation of Professor Thacher 
and the refusal of Mr. Woodruff to be a candidate for re- 
election have terminated my official connection with them. I 
cannot better express my appreciation of the valuable services 
these gentlemen have rendered to the State than by quoting 
the following speech of Henry M. Cleveland, given in the 
House of Eepresentatives when the resolution for the appoint- 
ment of General Walker as the successor to Professor Thacher 
on this Board was pending — a resolution which was adopted 
unanimously: — 

" The State Board of Education was organized in 1865 to 
take the place of the Board of Trustees of the Normal School, 
which consisted of one member from each county. Then as 
well as now, the cause of education was dear to the people of 
this State. It is a matter of vital importance who are the 
members of this Board. The State has been exceedingly 
fortunate in the choice of its members. Hon. George M. 
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Woodruff, well known as an eminent, efficient, and practical 
man, was a member from the beginning. Professor Thacher, 
of Yale College, who has now resigned, has also been a mem- 
ber of the Board since its organization, and these gentlemen 
have been serving the State without pay. In the place of 
Mr. Woodruff, who has served the State so long and so well, 
and who is constrained by the pressure of other official duties 
to decline a re-election, is the Hon. James C. Loomis, the 
President of the Board of Education of Bridgeport, who during 
the last year has accomplished a grand work in the reorganiza- 
tion of the schools of that city. Now General Walker, who was 
for several years at the head of the United States Bureau of 
Statistics, and during the last summer, the President of the 
Bureau of Judges at the Centennial Exposition, and who is a 
Professor in Yale College, is proposed as a worthy successor to 
Professor Thacher. . He already has a national reputation and 
is widely recognized as one of the ablest men of his years in the 
State. I would emphasize my regara for Prof. Thacher, whom 
I venerate for his noble character, and honor for the valuable 
service he has rendered to the schools of Connecticut. Con- . 
nected as he is with that great institution at New Haven, 
which is justly the pride of the State and the country, and 
burdened with his college duties as the Senior Professor, and 
next to the President, bearing the heaviest burden of care 
and responsibility, he has since 1865 been the active mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Board of Education. 
It is an unprecedented thing in Connecticut that a man con- 
nected as he is, with the University, should come down to 
the work of supervising our Public School System — to the 
great work of popular education. He has always insisted 
that this was not any '* coming down, that the interests of our 
Public Schools far transcend in their importance Yale Col- 
lege, and indeed all our colleges." I had the hon.or of serv- 
ing with Messrs. Thacher and Woodruff for four years, and 1 
can say that they carried this great work on their consciences. 
But now Professor Thacher resigns. Time wears on him as 
on all of us, and he feels compelled to cease his work as a. 
member of this Board. All honor to that good and glorious 
man who has given so many years to the great cause of educa- 
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tion. He bids me say that bis confidence in our present sys- 
tem is unshaken ; that the present condition of education in 
Connecticut is eminently satisfactory, and that the people can 
do no better thing than sustain it" 

STUDY OF ONE'S VERNACULAE. 

In the ** Course of Study" shown in the foreign educational 
exhibits, and generally adopted in the best schools of Europe 
from the Primary to the Gymnasium, Language Lessons hold 
a prominent place. Special and sucsessful efibrts have been 
made during the last four years in our Normal School, in our 
Teachers' Institute3 and numerous town educational gatherings, 
to induce teachers to give greater prominence to our language 
and literature. The value of English as a culture-study has 
been a common theme in these gatherings. The motto of Pere 
Girard of Switzerland, " The mother tongue is the great edu- 
cator," has been thoroughly adopted and widely endorsed by 
our teachers. The prominence given to the study of their 
vernacular in the schools of Switzerland is largely due to the 
influence of that eminent educator and divine. Well would it 
be for our youth, if some Pere Girard in America would as 
eflfectively ring the changes on this cardinal maxim. Although 
progress has recently been made in this direction, still, the study 
of our vernacular as a means of education does not yet receive 
its due recognition. Until recently, grammar was the only 
study in our curriculum teaching how "to speak and write the 
English language correctly." As ordinarily taught to children 
under twelve years of age, it has about as much adaptation to 
this its professed design, as the study of physiology and 
anatomy would have to swimming. Useful and essential as 
grammar is, it is a difficult study kindred to rhetoric and logic, 
and above the grasp of little children till language exercises 
have prepared the way for it That preparation should begin 
the first day a child enters the Primary School, or rather it 
ought to begin in the home prior to school attendance Prof. 
Whitney, in his excellent "Essentials of English Grammar," well 
says, " That the leading object of the study of English Grammar 
is to teach the correct use of English is an error, and one which 
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is gradually becoming removed, giving way to the soundeir 
opinion that grammar is the reflective study of language, for «c 
variety of purposes, of which correctness in writing is only on& 
and a secondary or subordinate one — by no means unimportan 
but best attained when sought indirectly. It should be a pe 
vading element in the whole school and home training of th^e 
young, to make them use their own tongue with accuracy an^d 
force ; and along with any special drilling directed to this em cj 
some of the rudimentary distinctions and rules of grammar Sk^Te 
conveniently taught ; but that is not the study of grammar 
and it will not bear the intrusion of much formal gramncuaf 
without being spoiled for its own ends. It is constant viae 
and practice, undsr never-failing watch and correction, that 
makes good writers and speakers; the application of direct 
authority is the most efficient corrective. Grammar has its 
part to contribute, but rather in the higher than in the lower 
stages of the work. One must be a somewhat reflective user 
of language to amend even here and there a point by gram- 
matical reasons ; and no one ever changed from a bad speaker 
to a good one by applying the rules of grammar to what he 
said." 

Professor Greene says, "It is the use of language which 
chiefly concerns the learner ; its principles will gradually un- 
fold themselves." Professor Hadley says, " The ability to 
parse and analyze sentences is no guarantee of ability to suc- 
cessfully use language.". The best preparation for good writing 
is good talking. Every school exercise, even the dryest drill 
in arithmetic may be a language exercise, if the class are 
always kept on the alert to notice (and correct when at its close 
the corrections are called for) any and all errors in pronuncia- 
tion or grammar. If a pupil can give an answer in fewer or 
better terms than those used by a classmate, let him always be 
encouraged to do it. Thus a generous and healthful rivalry 
may be awakened in the use of terse and felicitous expressions 
of thought. The habit of using correct language thus formed 
in conversation and recitation will lay the foundation for the 
higher work of composition. In the schools of Germany and 
Switzerland, the exercises are far more conversational than 
with us. The text books are thoroughly studied by the 
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teacher as well as by the pupils, and in all recitations, except 
in ancient or modem languages, the teacher has no text book 
in hand. To use one would be a confession of ignorance or 
want of preparation of which a. German teacher would be justly 
ashamed. Hence, in the recitation, there is more of direct 
contact of mind with mind, of question and answer, of inspira- 
tion and correction than with us. The best American teachers 
now adopt this method and with good results. 

Archdeacon Hare says, " A man should love and venerate his 
native language as the first of his benefactors ; as the awakener 
and stirrer of all his thoughts, the frame and mould and rule 
of his spiritual being; as the great bond and medium of inter- 
course with his fellows ; as the mirror in which he sees his own 
nature, and without which he could not even commune with 
himself; as the image in which the wisdom of God has chosen 
to reveal itself to him." 

If this be true of one's vernacular generally, whether Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, German, or other, how much 
truer is it of the English tongue. If our youth can be led to 
a just appreciation of this their richest heritage, it will give new 
zest and interest to their study of our language and literature. 
That it is the noblest language spoken on the face of the earth 
is not a conceit of Americans and English. The most eminent 
foreign scholars bear witness to its Unequalled richnesa The 
distinguished German scholar, Jacob Grimm, says: "The 
English language possesses a power of expression never 
attained by any other human tongue and may with good reason 
call itself a world's language. It seems chosen like the English 
race to rule in still greater degree in all comers of the earth. 
In richness and flexibility, no modern tongue can compare 
with it, not even German, which must shake off many a weak- 
ness before it can enter the lists with the English. Its 
altogether intellectual and singularly happy foundation and 
development have arisen from a surprising alliance between the 
two noblest languages of antiquity, the German and the 
Romanesque — the former supplying the material — the founda- 
tion, and the latter the abstract notions." M. De Condolle says : 
** The sovereignty of the world is hereafter to belong to the 
English language. It is probable that in eighty years, it will 
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be spoken by over eight hundred millions of people." Bayard 
Taylor may be cited as a competent witness to its recent diffu- 
sion. "The spread of the English language within the last 
twenty years is astonishing, resulting both from the number of 
English and American travelers who visit the East and the use 
of the language by the travelers of other nationalities. French, 
which until within the last few years was indispensable, has been 
slowly fading into the background and is already less available 
than English for Italy and all the Orient The simple, natural 
structure of the English language undoubtedly contributes to 
its extension. It is already the leading language of the world, 
spoken by double the number of the French-speaking races, and 
is so extending its conquests year by year, that its practical 
value is in advance of that of any other tongue." Many of our 
scholars will live to see the day when the English-speaking 
peoples, now little less than one hundred millions, will be more 
than doubled in numbers. 

The study of English in schools on the Continent is rapidly 
increasing and is regarded by many as an essential part of a 
finished education, and in this respect is gradually supplanting 
the French. Except the Chinese, whose syllabic character for- 
bids its spread, no other language was ever so widely used. 
As the scholars of the world are now more generally learning 
English than any other modern tongue, it is destined to become 
the leading medium of learned intercourse. 

It is a matter of just state pride that the great Lexicographer 
who more than any other one in modern times has shaped and 
developed the English language, is a son of Connecticut. There 
never before has been a great nation using one language with- 
out dialects. Noah Webster has unified the language of this 
otherwise polyglot people. The circulation of his works shows 
the extent of his influence. The aggregate sale of his spelling- 
book has been between fifty and sixty millions. Noth withstand- 
ing the multitude of new spellers, the sale of this exceeds one 
million copies annually. More than thirty thousand copies of 
the Unabridged Dictionary have been placed in the public 
schools of the United States bv State enactments or School 
officers. Of the Unabridged and Royal Octavo Dictionaries 
njore than half a million copies have been sold. For many 
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years, the other abridgments have had an annual sale of over 
one hundred thousand copies. 

The English race and the English language are to play the 
most prominent part in. the civilization and christianization of 
the nations. The spread of this language and the increase of 
this race in numbers, weakh and influence, is one of the 
marvels of the age and unparalleled in history. The expansion 
of the Saxon race, like the growth of the oak, has been the 
work of time, but it is for all time. It has colonized all climes, 
its language is spoken round the world, and far more than any 
other, by all races, its commerce girds all seas and sweeps all 
oceans, so that literally the sun never sets on the English- 
speaking peoples. 

Commerce as well as colonization is a grand propagandist of 
language. The Saxon tongue is domiciled in every center of 
trade. Wherever floats a Saxon keel, there float with it Saxon 
words and commercial terms. It has permeated Japan and is 
entering China. It has spread through Siam and rules in 
India, for there English is already the official language, and 
the ambitious natives who aspire to official positions are 
thoroughly trained in the English language. The extraordi- 
nary exhibits at the Centennial by South Australia, Victoria, 
Queensland, Tasmania, New Zealand, Cape of Good Hope, 
Ceylon, Singapore, the Bahamas, British Guiana, Trinidad, the 
Gold Coast, and the Orange Free State, show, not only how 
lavish nature has been in her gifts to them in soil, climate, 
productions and marvellous mineral wealth, but also how 
rapidly barbarism is receding before the push, enterprise and 
energy of the Saxon race now dominant in all those vast and 
varied territories. The vigorous youth of these wonderful 
colonies presages a glorious future for wealthy, populous and 
English-speaking confederacies. These facts in regard to the 
character of our language, its rich vocabulary and wealth of 
expression, its wide diffusion and the possibility of its ulti- 
mately becoming a universal language and thus fraternizing 
the world, may be fitly used by teachers to awaken a greater 
interest in its study. 

In the primary school, great prominence should be given to 
the first exercise of conversation named below. Topics of con^ 
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versation are endless, and for little children, the commonest are 
the best, such as familiar animals, objects, stories, incidents 
and pictures. Descriptions of scenes and of scenery, and nar- 
ration of events and experiences are more difficult and also 
more useful, requiring careful perception and accurate memory. 
Children are always interested in relating what occurred in 
their own excursions, picnics, visits or journeys — their trips in 
hunting, fishing, gathering wild flowers, berries, or nuts, their 
rambling in the woods or climbing the hills and mountains. 

The following bare outline will be intelligible to those who 
have heard the full discussions given with blackboard illustra- 
tions at our Institutes.* 

PRIMARY COURSE. 

1. Conversation. 2. Printing words on the slate or board. 
Printing should be discontinued as soon as pupils can use the 
script letters. 3. Object Lessons. Their linguistic bearing sug- 
gests one of their most important results. 4. Applying fit adjec- 
tives to nouns. 5. Selecting the most characteristic adjective. 
Apply, for example, to the fox the one word in our language 
which most fitly characterizes this animal. 6. Combining all fit 
adjectives with some noun in a sentence and yet avoid redun- 
dancy. 7-9. Mottoes — oral, printed, written. 10. Require all 
answers given by pupils to be in complete sentences. 11. Ask 
no questions which can be answered by *'yes" or "no." 12-14. 
Dictation for repetition ; oral, the same printed, then written. 
15. Description of geometric forms. 16-17. Two or more words 
given, to form a sentence containing them — oral first, then 
written. 18-20. The reading lesson — oral, printed, written. The 
pupils should state in their own language the subject matter of 
the reading lesson. 21. Pointing out resemblance and differ- 
ence in things. 22-28. Describing pictures as seen, oral and 
written. 24-25. Describing pictures as remembered, oral and 
written. 26-27. Describing pictures as imagined, oral and writ- 
ten. 28. Descriptions of natural scenery. For example, de- 
scribe the landscape which pleased you most. 29. Description 
of one's town. Give its location, size, connections by railroads, 

* These Language Exercises are reprinted from a former Report, with additional 
comments, at the request of many teachers. 
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&c, streets, productions, people, business, &c. 30. Description 
of one's county. 81. Description of one's State. 32. Descrip- 
tion of one's country. 88. Questions. 

The teacher should not directly tell a child anything which 
he can be stimulated to find out by his own senses or reflection. 
A single fact or truth which he discovers for himself, is 
worth a thousand which he passively receives. The design of 
the exercise, under the head of questions (number 83), is to lead 
the child carefully to observe and then describe his perceptions. 
One question, for example, may be : What is your pet animal ? 
If the child answer, a dog, then would follow others, as : Why do 
you like him? What kind of a dog is he? and others about 
his name, coat, color, size, disposition, intelligence, tricks, and 
the ways in which he is useful. What is the strongest animal ? 
How does it use its strength ? What is the most useful animal ? 
In what ways is it useful? If the subject be flies — the ques- 
tions might be : Do they bite or sting ? When and where are 
they most abundant? What do they like best to eat? What 
is their greatest enemy ? What lesson does that enemy teach 
us ? How do they walk on the window or the ceiling ? Tak- 
ing the microscope (which should be on every teacher's desk) as 
you examine the flies' eyes, how do they compare with yours ? 
Are flies of any use? Of what use? Should you say they are of 
no use, even if you could discover none ? Is anything created 
in vain ? These examples show what a variety of questions 
may be put in regard to the most familiar objects, which, while 
they tell him nothing, lead the child to discover and describe 
much. Once started thus on lines of observation and reflection, 
he learns how to question nature and becomes an independent 
observer. 

INTERMEDIATE COURSE. 

84. Supplying simple predicate to given subject. 85. Sup- 
plying simple subject to given predicate. 86. Supplying 
enlarged predicate to given subject. 37. Supplying enlarged 
subject to given predicate. 88. Constructing a sentence con- 
taining a phrase. 89. Changing the adjective into a phrase. 
40. Changing the adverb into a phrase. 41. Changing the 
phrase into an adjective. 42. Changing the phrase into an ad- 
verb. 43-44. Stories by teacher, oral and written. 45-46. 
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Stories by pupils, oral and written. 47. Committing selections 
to memory. 

The English language and literature open a rich and large 
field of culture for the children in our schools. Nothing tends 
more to stimulate and liberalize the juvenile mind than the 
study of our best vernacular classics. Some choice selections, 
though at first it be but a stanza, couplet, or even a single line, 
or motto, should be daily memorized in our schools. The 
gems thus garnered would henceforth be both standards of 
taste and treasures of thought This practice, common in 
Switzerland and Germany, is there made an eflfective means of 
liberal culture and of training the memory. One does not fully 
appreciate the gems of literature till they are memorized. The 
children in the German schools commit to memory vastly more 
than American pupils, who are often crippled for life by this 
neglect. In the delusive and premature attempt to cultivate 
the reason only, we stunt the memory. This faculty changes 
with one's years and attainments. In early life, the memory 
is circumstantial, and naturally grasps items, details, words 
and language, and easily learns to memorize poetry and prose. 
This knack of facile memorizing must be acquired early or 
never. In later years, while the memory grows more tenacious 
of principles, comprehensive facts and general truths, it re- 
tains minutiae with difficulty. The art of memorizing, early 
acquired, follows one through life, and facilitates all later 
acquisitions and higher studies. German children memorize 
so much early that they afterwards memorize easily. Ameri- 
can youth learn so little by heart that the necessary Icnack is 
not gained. Hence '* declamations" are so much dreaded, 
because of the tough tug of memorizing a page or two of prose 
or poetry which a German pupil would commit in a few min- 
utes, without conscious effijrt and with real pleasure. Having 
long advocated these views, there is a satisfaction in finding 
them confirmed by hundreds of teachers and parents who have 
put them to the test of successful experienca T confidently 
advise all parents and teachers to thoroughly try the experiment 
of encouraging young children to learn stories, songs, hymns 
and verses. This is done in the Kindergarten schools, not in 
the form of tasks, but in connection with their singing, their 
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plays, and those attractive occupations which develop a verbal 
memory of great value in after life. 

ADVANCED COUBSE. 

48. Eesemblances and differences in words. 49. Eesemblances 
and differences in persons. 50. Eesemblances and differences 
in authors. 51. Eesemblances and differences in nations. 52- 

58. Eeal journeys described, oral and written. 54-55. Imagin- 
ary journeys described, oral and written. 56. Letter-writing. 
57. Amplification — enlarging from outlines. 58. Condensation. 

59. Business papers. 60. Compound sentences. 61. Eeducing 
compound to simple sentences. 62. Complex sentences. 68. 
Eeducing complex to simple sentences. 64. Converting simple 
into complex sentences. 65. Eeducing long sentences to their 
simplest form. 66. Expanding simple sentences into longer , 
ones. 67. Abbreviation. 68. Turning direct into indirect 
quotation. 69. Turning indirect into direct quotation. 70. 
Variation — a. Changing the active to the passive form ; b. Ex- 
clamatory form ; c. Interrogative form ; d. Use of synonyms ; 
e. Use of contraries;/ Substituting negative for affirmative 
form. 71. Changing poetry to prose. 72. Changing prose to 
poetry. 78. Outlines and abstracts. 74. Diaries, real. 75. 
Diaries, imaginary. 76. Debates, oral and written. 77. Edi- 
torials. 78. Criticism of books. 79. Sketches — biographical, 
etc. 80. Outlines of historic periods. 81. Essays. 

Language is the grandest product of the human mind, at 
once the means and measure of its growth and the greatest instru- 
ment of human investigation and progress. It is the index 
alike of individual and national character. The refinement of 
the Greeks is still told by their tongue. ITow as of old, 
whether .barbarian or Greek, boor or scholar, one's " speech 
bewrayeth him." Language has a moral bearing. Words 
influence as well as indicate character; A slovenly style, like 
a slatternly dress, suggests and promotes want of self-respect, 
if not purity, and tends to demean and degrade. As " evil 
communications corrupt good manners," so a diction terse, 
refined, and rich in noble thoughts fosters every virtue. Or to 
put this gem in its own sacred setting, " A word fitly spoken 
is like apples of gold in pictures of silver." Martineau happily 
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phrases a kindred thought, "Words are great powers in this 
world ; not only telling what things are, but making them what 
else they would not be." Trench well says: " Language is the 
amber in which a thousand precious thoughts have been safely 
imbedded and preserved." 

A good workman must be master of the tools of his trada 
The teacher's tools are both words and ideas. But language is 
the vehicle as well as the vesture of his thoughts. True, 
thought is first in the order of time and of importance, but 
to secure the development of thought through expression is the 
daily duty of the teacher. Beginning in the primary schools, 
the first aim should be the acquisition of ideas by objects, and 
then their fit utterance by words. Strictly speaking, things 
come before names and ideas before words, but practically they 
should be conjoined, for language is the casket which holds 
the ideas. The child should be treated as an active as well as 
a receptive being, one that can give as well as receive He 
instinctively longs to speak as well as to hear. One of his 
earliest needs is aid in utterance. But repression rather than 
expression is often the result, if not the aim in school. The 
talking is by the teacher, where the pupil should first see and 
then describe. Instead of explaining an object to his pupils, 
the language of the teacher should be — "Children, examine 
carefully this object and tell me what you see." Every dis- 
covery thus made facilitates others, and forms the habit of 
observation and description. Every fit description given helps 
in future command of language and fixes the facts described in 
the memory. So also, the apt utterance of emotion intensifies 
the feelings and quickens the processes of thought To check 
loquacity or verbiage the motto of every school should be the 
maximum of thought in the minimum of words. 

With young children, conversation should be one of the 
attractions of the school, as it is of the well-regulated home. 
Conversation should be treated as an art, and should therefore 
be cultivated with the zest of the amateur in painting and 
sculpture. Carefully practiced, it becomes a prime educator, 
awakens curiosity, sharpening perception, cultivating attention, 
and quickening both the memory and imagination, developing 
versatility, tapt, and vivacity. To teach how to talk well 
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should be the constant aim of both home and school training. 
Listening well is the condition of answering well. To attend 
carefdlly, to question to the point and respond aptly, disciplines 
every faculty. Just here is one of the greatest deficiencies of 
American schools compared with the best schools of Switzer- 
land, Germany, and England. With us, nothing of equal 
importance is so underrated as the culture of the expressive 
faculties. The noblest of all arts, in reference to the range 
and grandeur of its subjects, the greatness of its influence, and 
brilliancy of its victories, is the art of speech. The leaders of 
men in every age have gained their wide sway by this divine 
gift of speech. Luther's words were half battles." " Webster's 
words were thunderbolts." The greatest triumphs of truth are 
won by the tongue. Though it ** is a little member" it 
"boasteth great things," or as Luther puts it, "accomplishes 
great things." " Magna exaltat," as Bede says. 

The culture of expression includes, as well as accompanies, 
that of all the other faculties. Perception, conception, and 
memory, fancy and imagination, the taste and the sensibilities, 
the powers of imitation, personification, and representation, 
should be trained by and for expression, for without it, one 
would be mute and unintelligible, and all these powers impris- 
oned within the soul would droop and decay. The soul, like 
a lake, grows stagnant without an outlet. Thought itself 
falters, when language fails. A linguistic taste favors that 
love of literature and fondness for books which like a divine 
light will illumine the scholar's daily life. 

Emotion is the inspiration of language. It has an irrepres- 
sible tendency to expression, kindling imagination and giving 
force to words and eloquence to speech. That "crime against 
a human soul," as Professor Kauerbach calls the history of 
Kasper Hauser, illustrates the sad efiects of long isolation and 
enforced silence. 

Character is moulded more by feeling than thinking, or 
rather, by thought only so far as it awakens emotion and thus 
moves the will. All men, even the most intellectual, are 
controlled more by the sensibilities than the intellect. Eight 
thinking should therefore aim at the higher end of right feeling, 
and then the right expression of that feeling by words or acts. 
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It is not truth alone wtich our nature craves — truth limited to 
the intellect, but truth so vitalizing the heart as to move the 
will and mould the character. To know the truth is indeed 
well, but toj^eZ it is still better. Truth never triumphs till the 
perceptions of the intellect lead to the loving apprehension of 
the heart 

Emotion is the celestial fire of all the poetry and eloquence 
that have ever swayed the minds of men. The happiest eflforts 
are never the product of unimpassioned intellect The sensi- 
bilities form the electric apparatus that draws forth the latent 
heat to kindle the life spark of thought and the fire of genius. 
" While women may feel, it is the glory of man to think and 
reason," is the shallow sneer of the cynic. This notion is com- 
mon as it is mischievous. Our educational processes aim too 
exclusively to train the intellect and ignore the sensibilities.' 
The two have a mutual relationship and reciprocally influence 
each other. Neither can reach its full strength and stature 
alone. Even the lower emotions, such as the grand, the awful, 
the terrible, the ludicrous, the disgusting, and especially the 
beautiful, feed the activity of the mind. Still more our social, 
moral, and religious affections, the emotions of gratitude, rev- 
erence, humility, and love are to the mind what air is to the 
lungs. **By our minds alone, we are mere spectators of the 
machinery of the universe ; by our emotions, we are admirers 
of nature, lovers of man, adorers of God." The culture of these 
sensibilities, therefore, is essential to give man individually or 
socially the highest refinement and power. 



CONNECTICUT EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT. 

The Connecticut Educational Exhibit, considering the amount 
appropriated for this purpose — only eight hundred dollars — ex- 
ceded my expectations, and certainly brought no discredit to 
our honored State. The cost was less than that of any other 
State that made an educational exhibit, and less than one thir- 
tieth of the expenditure of Pennsylvania for the same purpose. 
It is a matter of congratulation that with such very limited 
means, results so creditable were secured. No selections were 
made from the pupils' work sent to the State Board of Educa- 
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tion for the Exposition. Every scholar who prepared any of 
these papers could have the satisfaction of comparing his work 
at Philadelphia with that of thousands of others. This was 
the only fair course, especially as our object was not to show a 
few choice specimens, but rather to illustrate the actual condi- 
tion and work of our schools. The preparation of this work 
gave a healthy stimulus both to teachers and scholars. Some 
entire schools and many pupils surprised their teachers by the 
excellency of their papers. They attracted the attention of the 
Commissioner of the French Government, who employed copy- 
ists for many days in transcribing the examination papers and 
other work in the Connecticut Educational Exhibit for his 
Report to the French Government. The material has been 
brought to the old State House in New Haven. With the 
consent of the contributors, it will be permanently kept in the 
office of the Board of Education in the new Capitol, when that 
is in readiness. 

Hartford contributed more fully to our Exhibit than any 
other town in the State, sending seventy finely bound volumes 
of scholars' work, besides photographs of her School Houses. 
A Special Award was given to Hartford for " Pupil's work and 
for the valuable and interesting exhibit of its School System." 
Another Award was given to the State Normal School "for 
the general excellence of the pupils' work shown, evincing 
good instruction and results." The following Award was given 
to the State Board of Education " for the valuable and inter- 
esting exhibit made of the rich results of Education in the 
Common Schools and higher Institutions of the State, also for 
the successful eflforts of the Board to afford practical instruction 
in the Metric System of Weights and Measures in all the Public 
Schools." 

Yale College was well represented by its authorship, though 
the College itself was not in any way responsible for this ex- 
hibit and incurred no expense in its preparation. It was the 
work of the Sons, not the Alma Mater, and on the book cases 
was therefore inscribed "/n Mairis suce honorem filii amaniesy 
It was such a collection of the Works written or edited by the 
former members of Yale College as the Authora and Publishers 
consented to furnish. None were taken from the College Library, 
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or furnished by the government of the College. The fact that 
this collection, though necessarily incomplete under these cir- 
cumstances, should have included more than eleven hundred 
volumes and filled book cases nine feet long and sixteen feet 
high, illustrates the value of liberal culture and its influence in 
the authorship which it prompts, and does honor to the sons 
of Yale, to Connecticut and to the country, for books have been 
a leading agency in forming American character and history, 
and "the chief glory of every people arises from its authors." 
Wesleyan University furnished excellent photographs of their 
buildings, and Trinity College sent the "studies" of their beau- 
tiful buildings as now planned. 

Our Exhibit was worthy of a free people who could afford 
to furnish a just basis of comparison, conscious of defects and 
not hiding them, and mindful of excellences which needed no 
heralding. Compared with European schools and exhibits, 
some of our defects were made conspicuous. As it is always 
more profitable, if less agreeable, to understand our deficiencies 
than our excellencies, I have dwelt mainly on our imperfec- 
tions and the lessons we may and ought to learn from European 
schools. It would have been easy to show the points of 
superiority in American schools, among which I should enu- 
merate: 1, School architecture; 2, School furniture; 8, Better 
and more ample black-board surface ; 4, Ventilation of school 
houses ; 5, Mental combinations in arithmetic ; 6, Beading. 
The Americans are better trained in reading, and as a matter 
of fact read more books and papers than any other peopla The 
Lord Bishop of Manchester says, " The Americans are the most 
generally educated and intelligent people on the face of the 
earth. They are emphatically a reading people, and show great 
avidity for news and are posted up in current events. The 
number of daily newspapers in the United States is quite 
extraordinary. Everybody reads these papers." 7. Map- 
drawing. The Map-drawing from memory by American pupils 
as shown at the Centennial, especially in the New Jersey Ex- 
hibit, was superior to anything I saw in any schools in Europe. 
8. Free schools; 9. Coeducation of the sexes; 10. Female 
teachers. In Germany the achool-master is still the general and 
almost exclusive term. 11. Better education of girls ; 12. Better 
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incentives to study; 18. Better methods of religious instruction ; 
14. Better text-books, and with superior illustrations ; 15. More 
school and public libraries. My limits permit no amplification 
on these points. The outcome of all is greater independence, 
energy and enterprise, self-reliance and self-command, and more 
of genuine manhood than can be found among any other people. 
When comparing the aim and influence of both the educational 
and civil institutions of Europe and America, Professor Agassiz 
often said: "After staying twenty-five years in this country, I 
have repeatedly asked myself what was the difference between 
tjie institutions of the old world and those of America ; and I 
have found the answer in a few words. In Europe everything 
is done to preserve and maintain the rights of the few; in 
America, everything is done to make a man of him who has any 
of the elements of manhood in him^ 

As the scholars' work is to be kept for permanent exhibition, 
the following from the Hartford School Eeport fitly concludes 
this article. " It was announced by the Secretary of the State 
Board of Education, in a circular published December, 1875, 
that the public schools of the State would be called upon to 
prepare school work for the Exposition at Philadelphia. His 
views were set forth in a pamphlet, copies of which were sent 
to all the Boards of School Visitors throughout the State, con- 
taining a programme for their adoption and guidance. 

After mature deliberation by this Board, aided by the counsel 
and eodpemtion of the District Committees, and the Principals 
of the Schools, it was decided to adopt the schedule of the 
State Secretary, and its requirements were faithfully and con- 
scientiously observed in the preparation of all the work for the 
Exposition. The earnest spirit and intelligent zeal with which 
both teachers and pupils entered upon and prosecuted their 
work was a sure guarantee of the success which crowned their 
labors. It was intended to represent fairly specimens of the 
work performed by the pupils, generally by classes, in the 
principal branches taught in the grammar and intermediate 
departments of all the schools ; and they will be regarded, we 
believe, by disinterested observers and experts, as of much 
merit, and entitled to high praise, both as to their positive as 
well as relative merits. 
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At the outset, it was apprehended that the diversion of the 
minds of the pupils from their accustomed pursuits, added to 
the time which would necessarily be given to this work, might 
seriously interfere with their progress in the prescribed course, 
and possibly prevent some who were preparing for the High 
School from fulfilling the conditions required for admission. 
The result, however, proved our fears to be groundless ; not 
only so, but the stimulus created among the pupils in preparing 
for and executing their centennial work, gave a decided impe- 
tus to their efforts in all their studies, and enabled them to 
perform, and in a highly satisfactory manner, all the usual 
labors of the year. 

A feature in the returns made by this town to the Exposition, 
not called for in the schedule, was the furnishing of a set of 
photographs, suitably framed, representing all our school struc- 
tures except two small, one-story school houses. Not only 
were the exteriors of these buildings successfully exhibited, 
but the interiors and elevations of several, to a greater or less 
extent ; showing the character of the furniture, and the general 
arrangements and appearance of the rooms ; the pupils, also, 
were in some instances taken seated at their desks. 

They make a very fine appearance, with which Hartford 
may well be satisfied. Complete models of the school build- 
ings of several different countries, were shown at the Exposi- 
tion. Some of the best of these were examined with care, but 
none embodied ideas new to us, nor were their arrangements in 
any respects superior to several of our own. 

It would have added much to the value of this exhibit, had 
it been possible to show, with clearness and accuracy, the 
methods adopted for warming and ventilating these buildings 
— both of them matters of the highest importance— but as this 
would have required description in manuscript to render them 
intelligible, it was deemed best to omit them. Large and very 
handsome exhibitions were made by some countries, amoijg 
them our enterprising neighbor, Canada, of forms, models and 
drawings, for use in the school room, by means of which, the 
eye may be made greatly to assist, and in a measure, supple- 
ment descriptions, whether given in the text books or by the 
living teachers. These agencies are much more extensively em- 
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ployed abroad than among us, and might, with great advan- 
tage, be more generally introduced here. 

The material sent from Hartford to the Exposition, from 
the High and Public Schools, is contained in seventy volumes, 
substantially and tastefully bound, each so lettered as to indi* 
cate its subjects, and the district and school represented, and by 
means of an index, the page at which the commencement of each 
subject may be found. They make, together, a very handsome, 
and even imposing appearance, and were prepared at a very 
small expense to each district. A brief history of our school 
system, from its origin in 1688, three years after the first log 
house was built, to the present time, the courses of study at the 
High and Public Schools, with the text books now in use, cal- 
endar of the current year, and the time per week devoted to 
each study, by classes or departments, all are given, in print, 
and are of ready access when required. Official statements, so 
far as they relate to the means or agencies of instruction among 
us, were politely furnished on application, for our use, by the 
Theological Institute of Connecticut, State Library, Watkinson 
Library of Reference, and Young Men's Institute ; these are 
also in print, and will be of easy access when wanted. 

It is the purpose of the State Board of Education to return 
the scholars' work at the close of the Exposition to their office 
at New Haven, and as soon as the new State House is completed, 
locate it permanently therein. This mode of disposing of it has 
many advantages over that which contemplates its return to those 
towns and cities from which it came, and to which it may, per- 
haps, be said to belong ; two principal ones are the following : 

Firsts it renders certain its preservation. It is of much 
value, and possesses special interest to all in any way con- 
cerned in educational matters at present ; and this will con- 
tinue to increase with the lapse of time, until, at the close of 
the coming century, this work will again be brought forward, 
to be critically examined anew, quite likely with a greater 
interest than we now regard it, heightened by an intense curi- 
osity to contrast and compare with it, the work, as well as the 
entire system of school instruction, that will then prevail. 

Second^ it not only preserves for the long distant future this 
precious material, but makes it available also for appropriate 

G 
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reference throughout the period intervening, both to the peo- 
ple of our own and other States and lands, who may desire to 
examine it 

These volumes, therefore, should not be scattered through 
the State, many of them soon to be lost, and some of the most 
important uses they are admirably adapted to subserve, par- 
tially, if not wholly, defeated." 

ACCUEACY IN STATISTICS. 

In preparing the statistics which accompany each annual 
School Eeport, special care is taken to prevent and eliminate 
errors. It is somewhat difficult to ascertain correctlv the 
number of different scholars registered in the year. This 
difficulty results from the registering of the same child in more 
than one department of the same graded school, or in two or 
more schools of the same town ; and sometimes from a change 
of residence from one town to another during the school year. 
Special attention is called to the following "direction" given 
in all the School Eegisters provided by the State and used in 
nearly all public schools. The cooperation of teachers and 
school officers is most earnestly solicited in carrying out this 
provision, and thus effectually preventing the counting of the 
same pupil more than once in any town. 

"If scholars are transferred during the term, or 
year, from one public school to another in the same 
town, or from one department to another of the 
same school, a list giving the names of such children 
should be furnished to the school visitors, that the 
same scholar may not be counted twice by them in 
their annual return of the whole number or 
scholars attending school." 

This direction has been printed in all the Eegisters every 
year since 1868, or as long as the return of the number of 
different scholars has been required. For several years there 
have also been two pages of the School Eegister designed 
expressly to contain *' A record of the number of different 
scholars registered in the school year." If these pages are 
properly filled, and the direction above quoted is enforced, 
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the School Visitors, having the Eegisters duly returned to them 
as the law requires, have the means of securing almost perfect 
accuracy in this part of their reports. Very much necessarily 
depends upon these officers, and as a class they are believed to 
be exceedingly careful and conscientious in preparing their 
yearly returns. 

The difficulty upon this point is not peculiar to Connecticut, 
but is encountered in every State which attempts to ascertain 
how many of its children attend its public schools. In no 
other State is greater care taken to secure correct returns, and 
there is no reason to suppose that greater accuracy is elsewhere 
attained. 

The reckoning of such sinsjle holidays as occur in term-time 
among days of actual school is only the continuation of a long 
established usage. Until recently the average length of 
schools in the several towns was reported either in months or 
weeks, but it is now given, with increase of accuracy, in days. 
When it was given in months or weeks, no allowance was 
made for such single holidays as might occur in term-tima 
For instance, a teacher might be employed for a term of four 
months, or sixteen weeks, beginning the second Monday of 
November. Such a term would include three days which might 
be holidays; Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Washington's 
Birth-day. But in reporting the length of the term by months, 
or by weeks, no deduction could appear on account of any of 
the holidays. Why then should any deduction be made now 
that the length of terms is reported in days ? 

But in fact, a large and increasing number of schools so 
arrange their terms that the Fourth of July and all the days 
above named, except Washington's Birthday, occur in vaca- 
tions. Then further, some districts do, and others can, in 
engaging teachers, specify the number of actual school days 
which the teacher is to devote to the duties of the school room, 
exclusive of holidays. Where this is done, the question as to 
reckoning holidays a part of school time is precluded. But 
where no such arrangement is made, there is manifest injustice 
in requiring a teacher to "make up" holidays, whether one, 
two or three, as is sometimes done. The expense for board 
does not cease on such days, and the teacher would very pos- 
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sibly prefer the ordinary duties of school to the enforced idle- 
ness of a holiday. 

The usage long established in this State prevails also in 
other States. In most, if not all of them, these holidays that 
occur in term-time are accounted a part of the term. Unless 
the same method is followed in this State, an unjust discrimin- 
ation will be made against Connecticut. In the Eeport issued 
yearly by the National Bureau of Education, the several States 
are brought into comparison in this, as in several other partic- 
ulars. It is but just to Connecticut, as compared with other 
States, that the method so long and so generally in use should 
be retained. 

The question has frequently been asked, "What are the 
legal holidays for schools?" The statutes of the State give no 
answer to this question. The holidays there provided for, 
relate to the business of the Banks and the Courts. All 
beyond this is a matter of usage which varies widely in differ- 
ent places and times— or as regards schools it may be regulated 
by the local school boards. Since there is no general law, any 
town, or any Board of. Visitors, is at liberty to make its own 
law on this subject. 

With possibly one or two exceptions, a larger portion of our 
population are employed in manufacturing than in any of the 
other States. An important result is secured if the children of 
the poorest operative attend school even three months. It 
should not therefore be set down as of course a disparagement 
of any manufacturing town or county that its average attend- 
ance is low, since this fact may grow out of the stern necessi- 
ties of those who cannot afford to school their children all the 
year. The law requires attendance but three months. The 
greater the number who under its coercion attend three months 
only, the less must be the average attendance. The more 
rigidly the law of obligatory education is enforced, and the 
greater the aggregate attendance, the less of course will be the 
average attendance. In a manufacturing State especially, the 
figures of average attendance only do not make a fair exhibit 
of its school work. The fact that the average attendance last 
winter as compared with the number enumerated was fifty-five 
per cent by no means indicates that forty-five per cent did not 
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attend school at all. As the average length of our schools is 
nearly nine months, those who attend but three months of 
course greatly lessen the average attendance. 

There is some reason for thinking that the yearly returns of 
enumerated children make the number too large. There are 
evident motives for making it as large as possible, since the 
amount of money received from the School Fund and the State 
Appropriation is determined by the enumeration. Many dis- 
tricts have strong inducement to return a number sufficient to 
entitle them to thirtv weeks school, and not a few district com- 
mittees have but little knowledge of the law under which the 
enumeration is made. Some provisions of the law may seem 
to admit of more than one interpretation. The section which 
requires the enumeration speaks definitely of persons "over 
four and under sixteen years of age." These words can have 
but one meaning. But in the certificates to be returned by 
school officers the language is, "persons between four and six- 
teen years of age." These words are unquestionably intended 
to have precisely the same meaning as those just quoted. 
But they may be construed, with some show of reason, as 
including persons not over seventeen years of age. If so 
construed, they add, improperly, to the number enumerated. 
Where any doubt is supposed to exist as to the meaning of a 
law, men readily accept that interpretation which tends to their 
advantage. It would not be singular, therefore, if the language 
of the certificate, as given in the Statutes, were sometimes so 
interpreted as to, increase essentially the amount of public 
money apportioned to a town or school district 

But the official enumeration is the basis upon which the per- 
centage of registration is computed. If that enumeration is 
too large, any percentage based upon it is too small. And if 
it be supposed that the whole "number of different scholars 
registered in the year " is really somewhat less than the returns 
show, the question may fairly be asked whether the number 
enumerated should not be diminished in about the same ratio. 
If accurate returns would require this diminution, then the 
percentage of children registered, as now given, is substantially 
correct It is worthy of consideration whether the money from 
the State Treasury should not be apportioned according to 
attendance. 
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UNION OF DISTEICTS. 

Observations both abroad and at the Centennial confirm my 
convictions in favor of the Union of Districts. All the coun- 
tries making an Educational Exhibit at Philadelphia have the 
union plan. The experience of our country as well as that of 
Europe is against the District System. The division of many 
of our towns into small independent districts seems inexplicable 
to educators abroad. It was a relief to be able to say to them that 
the country as a whole had abandoned the District System, and 
that in the few States where it still survives its main props are 
prejudice, and so-called conservatism, and that these are mani- 
festly decaying. Instead of centralizing power as is really done 
in the " one man power" of the District Committee, the Union 
System is truly democratic, equalizing the expenses and advan- 
tages of the schools, relieving the poorer districts, securing more 
permanent teachers, and promoting harmony, efficiency, and 
economy in the management of schools. On this question facts 
are better than theories. No town in Connecticut within mv 
knowledge has witnessed so great and general improvement 
of its schools in a single year as Bridgeport. This town 
wisely elected a non-partizan Board of Education. The hon- 
ored President of the Board reluctantly accepted the position, 
and with the express understanding that he should resign as 
soon as the new system came into working order. He has, 
however, become so thoroughly interested in the great work 
progressing there, as to encourage the hope that his valuable 
services may be long continued. To show the economy as 
well as efficiency of the Union System adopted there last year, I 
quote the following from the Bridgeport Standard of February 
20, 1877 : 

" We invite attention to the following facts and figures in 
relation to our schools and the present system of management: 
The estimates by the Selectmen and School Visitors for 
expenses of the Public Schools for the coming year are 
$49,000. The estimates by the School Districts last year for 
the same purposes were $55,592. To the first sum should be 
added $8,000 additional for repairs, school books, stationery, 
evening school, etc., making $52,000. To this is further added 

Is... 
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the following sums paid by the Selectmen : Interest on mort- 
gages, $3,600 ; insurance on school building, $500 ; rent, rooms 
of the Board, etc., $300, or a grand total of $56,400 for school 
expenses for 1877-8. The actual expenses last year were 
$68,511.47, and as the actual expenses this year will probably 
come within the estimates, a saving of nearly thirteen thousand 
dollars is shown. But this does not tell the whole story, 
although it is an item to which the Board and the friends of 
the new system can point with commendable pride, and which 
the tax-payers of the town will properly appreciate. Besides 
this we have unquestionably better schools, we have a High 
School thoroughly established and equal, so far as its operation 
has gone, to any other in the State — all included in the above 
estimate of expenses; we have frequent visitation by school 
visitors and as a result a careful and constant preparation for 
inspection and a higher morale. The rooms of the Board are a 
most excellent feature of this system, also, for there may be 
seen at all times the accounts of the schools, kept by a regular 
system of book-keeping, showing every dollar received and 
expended, and also such a classification of accounts as leaves 
the affairs of each school open for public inspection. This is 
an entirely new feature, and one practically impossible under 
the old system, where only the different committees knew of 
these affairs, and were in effect responsible only to themselves. 
Any tax-paying citizen can inspect these accounts at any time, 
and can easily discover any fact which he desires to know 
concerning the financial management of the schools. Another 
feature of the present system is the annual report of the Board, 
made at the close of the school year, in the Fall, which will lay 
before the public all the details of school management. No 
such thing was practiced under the old system. The amount 
of work done by the members of the Board is greatly increased, 
as can easily be seen, but the harmonious and successful work- 
ing of all parts of the system compensates abundantly for the 
increased labor. The rules and regulations of the schools and 
the plan of study marked out have been made public in a 
pamphlet published by the Board, which is attainable by all 
citizens, and therein may be seen a very perfect system of rules 
and a very thorough, high and excellent course of study. The 
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people should understand the importance of frequently visiting 
the schools and of testifying by their actual presence an 
interest in their welfare and success. Those parents who do 
show this interest generally find themselves agreeably disap- 
pointed at the eflSciency, good conduct, excellent appearance 
and evidences of thorough system everywhere manifested. 
We have no reason now to be at all ashamed of our schools or 
our school system, and do not fall behind other and smaller 
towns in these matters. We can refer to our schools and invite 
inspection of them from outside the city with confidence and 
pride, and there is no reason why this admirable state of affairs 
should not continue to improve in the future. The attendance 
of scholars is much larger than is usual at this season, and the 
new system works favorably in securing the largest possible 
number of pupils. Besides the regular day schools, there has 
been large success in the evening schools, and that for the 
teaching of mechanical drawing, which have all come under 
the same general management. Much good has been done by 
these schools, and they supplement the day schools very fully, 
giving instruction to those who could not otherwise attain it. 
The members of the Board, Superintendent of Schools, and the 
citizens generally are to be congratulated on the present 
gratifying condition of the schools." 

VILLAGE IMPEOVEMENT. 

Public interest in the subject of rural adornment is still 
increasing. The plan for centennial tree-planting proposed in 
March last was received with unexpected favor, and the two 
hundred dollars offered in small prizes for its encouragement 
was all claimed. As the tree-planting in this state last spring 
exceeded that of any former ten years, many hitherto leafless 
and unsightly school lots will in due time be adorned by 
maples, elms, ash or other trees. The confidence that thou- 
sands of children will hereafter enjoy their shade is ample 
compensation for my part in this work. In future visits to the 
towns of Connecticut, I shall take special pleasure in meeting 
and greeting my young tree-planting friends. This good work 
should continue till not a school-house, dwelling or street 
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is left without the simple and grand adornment of shade 
trees.* 

The growing interest in village improvement during the last 
year has resulted in the organization of many new associations 
for furthering this work. A little reflection and foresight will 
show that no rural community can aflford to be without such 
an association, whose influence, as already seen in many towns, 
reaches far beyond the first intention. It includes not only 
public ways, securing better roads, streets and parks, school- 
houses and churches, but extends its influence to private 
grounds, introducing new shrubbery, hedges, lawns, flower- 
plots, shade trees, improved fruit trees, better style of building 
and painting houses, the adoption of neutral tints in place of 
glaring white, or still worse, the old red. A good example is 
here peculiarly fruitful, and one improvement serves as a pre- 
cedent for many others, and the happiest result of all is to fill 
a town with beautiful homes. 

It is a hopeful sign that modern civilization relates specially 
to the homes and social life of the people, to their health, 
comfort and thrift, their intellectual and moral advancement. 
In earlier times and other lands, men were counted in the 
aggregate and valued as they helped to swell the revenues or 
retinues of kings and nobles. The government was the unit, 
and the individual only added one to the roll of serfs or 
soldiers. With us the individual is the unit, and "the govern- 
ment is for the people and by the people." 

It is also a good omen, that public taste in the embellish- 
ment of rural homes and villages is of late rapidly advancing, 
and that the rich and varied charms of the country are drawing 

* The following law passed by the General Assembly of 187T, designed to 
encourage tree-planting shows a growing appreciation of the economic bearings of 
this subject. "Whosoever shall piant any land in this State not heretofore 
woodland, (the actual value of which at the time of planting does not exceed 
fifteen dollars per acre,) to timber trees of any of the following kinds, to wit : 
chestnut, hickory, ash, white oak, sugar maple, European larch, white pine, or 
spruce, a number not less than twelve hundred to the acre ; and after such plan- 
tation of trees shall have grown on an average six feet in height, the owner of 
such plantation of trees may appear before the Board of Relief in any town in 
which such plantations of trees may be located, and on proving the herein-men- 
tioned conditions, such plantations of trees shall be subject to exemption from all 
taxation whatever, for a period of ten years next thereafter." 
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thoughtful and wealthy men to the simpler and purer en- 
joyments and employments of rural life. With this growth of 
public taste the day is not distant when beautiful country seats 
and villages will abound throughout our State. Bacon well 
says, " God Almighty first planted a garden and made this the 
purest of human pleasures." A taste for rural adornment once 
awakened becomes a source of fascinating enjoyment. 

A beautiful home and grounds exert an elevating and 
humanizing influence not only upon the owners or occupants 
but upon all the neighborhood, for happily this taste is conta- 
gious. An elegant dwelling fitly surrounded by sylvan 
attractions and adornment is a contribution to the refinement, 
good order, morality and prosperity of any community, improv- 
ing their taste and ministering to their enjoyment. On the other 
hand, a people content to dwell in huts and cabins, grow 
barbarous in their tastes and habits, as all history proves. 
They soon become ragged and dirty in their dress, uncouth in 
manners, coarse and low in their habits, brutal and cruel in 
character. Without aspiration for a better life, they can make 
no progress in civilization, education or art But improvement 
in their homes, grounds and dress always accompanies, if it 
does not produce an advance in civilization. A tasteful and 
inviting home and a beautiful village are efficient instruments 
of civilization and education. There is protection as well as 
education in the fervent love of home with its sacred associa- 
tions. Attachment to one's natal soil is an antidote to the 
restless, roaming, migratory spirit of our youth, as well as a 
safe-guard from temptation. Every influence should be com- 
bined to strengthen their domestic sentiments and attachments. 
The embellishments of the house and grounds are important 
helps in this direction. It has been well said, "The homes of 
America are the hope of America." However humble the 
cottage, it may be neat and tasteful, so that both in its exterior 
and interior form and life it shall be the symbol of all that is 
beautiful, noble and good. When one's home becomes the 
Eden of taste, interest and joy, those healthful local attach- 
ments are formed which bind one to the soil he has made 
beautiful, and then to the State and the country, for patriotism 
hinges on love of home. 
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Whatever embellishes one*d home, increasing his local 
attachments and beautifying his domestic life, strengthens his 
love of country and nurtures the nobler elements of his nature. 
On the other hand, one without local attachments can. have no 
genuine patriotism. As happy in one place as another, he is 
like a tree planted in a tub, portable indeed, but at the expense 
of growth and strengtL 

Not the least of the good work initiated by LinnsBus was the 
" Shady Eenaissance," so-called, or the new era of arboriculture 
and rural adornment Humboldt was one of many who 
caught this contagious love of trees, and his words on this 
theme are as worthy to be memorized by the youth of America 
as they have been so generally in Germany. To give a few 
fragments from Humboldt: "Trees have about them some- 
thing beautiful and attractive even to the fancy. Since they 
cannot change their places, they are witnesses of all that takes 
place about them, and reaching sometimes a great age become 
historical monuments. Man is as a butterfly in length of life 
and size compared to those giants which continue to grow in 
strength and bulk for thousands of years. K our eyes were 
niicroscopic and the integuments of plants were transparent, 
the vegetable kingdom would by no means present that aspect 
of immobility and repose under which it appears to our senses." 
There is a sturdy grandeur in a venerable tree which has 
withstood the storms of (jenturies. Some of the trees of 
California are believed to be over two thousand years old, and 
the venerable chestnut of Mt. JEtna is believed to be over 
thirty-six hundred years old. The rural and suburban adorn- 
ment now the pride and glory of so many beautiful places in 
Germany, of which Dresden is a specimen, is the fruit of this 
revived love of arboriculture largely due to the influence of 
Humboldt 

In some portions of Germany, every landholder was formerly 
required to plant trees along the highways so far as his fields 
extended. Happy would it be for us, if the sovereigns of the 
soil would each make such a law for himself. Happy also, if 
the law of usage, fashion, or interest — as did the civil law there 
— required that every young man, before he married should 
plant a tree. The eve of marriage is a fit time for a young 
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man practically to realize that trees form the most beautiful 
drapery that adorns the earth, and thus to awaken a love of 
nature, perhaps, hitherto dormant, and open a new avenue both 
to his mind and heart 

BRIEFS. 

Printed catalogues of their Educational Exhibits were freely 
circulated at Philadelphia by other States, and disappointment 
was expressed that none were found in the Connecticut Depart- 
ment The need of catalogues was fully felt, but the whole 
appropriation was already used up. After meeting other 
necessary expenses from my own pocket, to say nothing of 
the extra cost of nineteen journeys to Philadelphia in prepar- 
ing for and supervising our exhibit, I was not willing also to 
print at my own expense a list of many hundred articles, and 
of the eleven hundred books by Yale authors. To ask an 
additional amount from the State, or to beg the needful sum 
from the teachers, as was done in some other States, was 
not to be thought ol 

Did space permit, other lessons from the Centennial would 
be discussed which can now only be named. 1 am endeavoring 
to introduce map-drawing from memory into all our schools. 
Superior work of this kind has long been done in the schools 
of Hartford, and New Haven, and many other towns, of which 
excellent specimens were shown at Philadelphia, but the prac- 
tice has not yet become general in our rural districts. At the 
Centennial Exposition, the schools of New Jersey surpassed 
those of all other States in their exhibition of map-drawing. 
This achievement is due to the methods which Superintendent 
Apgar has been for years illustrating to the teachers of that 
Stata To facilitate the introduction of this exercise into all 
our schools, Professor Apgar has frequently presented this 
subject in our institute and town educational meetinga I 
advise all our teachers to train their pupils in map-drawing 
from memory^ following the plan and suggestions of whatever 
text book may be in use in each town. This practice fixes 
the geographical outlines firmly in the mind. It trains one to 
see accurately, forming the habit of exact perception, and then 
gives the power of clear conception. 
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Drawing was finely illustrated at the Exposition, and admir- 
able specimens of scholar's work were there shown, especially 
from the schools of New Haven and Hartford, equal in my 
judgment to any work . displayed in the whole Exposition 
by pupils of the same age and done under similar conditions. 
But including the work of the Normal Art School of Boston 
and several technical schools, the drawing from Massachusetts 
surpassed that of any other State. 

Massachusetts has taken the lead of all the States in art 
instruction, employing a director of art education for the State 
on a liberal salary, and supporting one Normal School exclu- 
sively for art instruction, and giving great prominence to 
drawing in each of her five Normal Schools. Commendation 
of Connecticut from a Massachusetts source is therefore the 
more noteworthy. B. W. Putnam, the art teacher for the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers' Institutes, says: "The drawings from the 
Connecticut Normal School are superior to those from any other 
Normal School exhibited at Philadelphia.'' In his correspon- 
dence as art critic for a Boston paper he says, " In the work 
from the New Britain Normal School, we found that which de- 
lighted us very much — original designs taught intelligently, 
elements only given and pupils led on step by step till they are 
qualified to go to the greenhouse or to the fields and select their 
plants, analyze and conventionalize and make designs for textile 
fabrics or articles of domestic use. Connecticut may justly feel 
proud of this department of her Normal School." It is not 
claimed that the Normal School pupils in two years acquire 
skill equal to that attained in a ten years' course in the schools 
of New Haven and Hartford, But considering the little time 
given to this subject, in which they were generally untrained on 
entering this institution, the result is most creditable to their 
teacher. The instructor in drawing at New Britain, after teach- 
ing this branch successfully there for two years, spent an entire 
year in the South Kensington Museum of London, winning 
four prizes for her productions, and also the " Queen's Prize " 
of sixty dollars. The State is fortunate in having so skillful 
an instructor of our teachers in this important department of 
industrial drawing. 

The subjects of Natural History, School Gymnastics, School 
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Hygiene, Oral Lessons, Object Teaching, History in Schools, 
Music in Schools, the Teaching of Manners, of Love of 
Country, or developing the Sentiment of Patriotism, Perma- 
nency of Teachers, Supervision of Schools, Course of Study, 
Instruction in Sewing, Schools of Forestry, Industrial Schools, 
Technical Education, as shown at Philadelphia and as observed 
abroad, though practical and important, cannot be discussed 
here for want of room. Highly appreciating the value of both 
Industrial and Technical schools, now so common and useful 
in Europe and so much needed and little understood here, I 
hope in a future Report to give the fruits of a fuller inspection 
of these institutions and a more careful observation of their 
results. 

Oral Lessons on the qualities of familiar objects, on animals, 
plants, minerals, the human body, on the simple facts and phe- 
nomena pertaining to the properties of matter, gravity, motion, 
the air, water, sound, light and heat, will form early habits of 
observation and thought, of great practical value in all after life. 

Proper instruction in manners and morals daily given by 
example as well as precept will foster a spirit of kindness and 
courtesy among pupils, and respect and aflfection for parents 
and teachers, and tend to form habits of neatness, order and 
truthfulness. 

The Course of Study is more fully and generally marked out 
abroad than in this country. In too many of our schools this 
deficiency occasions confusion, neglect of proper classification 
and disregard of the true sequence of studies. These topics 
will be discussed in our Institutes during the present year. 

The last meeting of the State Teachers' Association was an 
occasion of special interest All the papers read before the 
Association are worthy of publication, but space can be found 
in this Report for only three. 

Among the pleasant incidents of the year was the dedication 
of Gildersleeve's Hall— a new school house at Gjjdersleeve's 
Landing in Portland. For the erection of this edifice, Sylvester 
Gildersleeve, Esq., gave two thousand dollars, and on the 
evening of the dedication he added five thousand dollars as a 
permanent fund for the benefit of the district No district of 
its size in Connecticut can now boast of so beautiful a school 
house and lecture hall. 
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The Morgan School continues its grand work, and the mu- 
nificence of Charles Morgan, Esq., to this Institution is still 
increasing. It is a great benefaction to Clinton, and Middlesex 
County and to the State, and will be a noble monument to the 
memory of its generous founder. 

In former Eeports I have quoted the Statistics of the Patent 
Office, which show the long-continued preeminence of Con- 
necticut in invention. Our State is still unequaled in inven- 
tive skill, as the following letter indicates : 

New Haven, January 1, 1877. 

Dear Sir, — It affords me pleasure, in compliance with your 
request, to give you the number of patents issued to citizens of 
Connecticut for the year 1875, and as compared with other 
States. Connecticut still stands at the head, having received 
706 patents, or one to every 761 of its inhabitants. Massa- 
chusetts, one to every 787 ; Ehode Island, one to every 943 ; 
New York, one to every 1163 ; these being the four highest 

States. 

Very respectfully, 

John E. Earle. 

The remarkable variety of Connecticut manufactures, rang- 
ing from pins and fish hooks to cars and Gatling guns, is both 
cause and effect of the inventiveness of our people. Our 
manufacturers have suffered less from the hard times than those 
of other States, on account of their facility in changing or 
multiplying their fabrics to suit the varying demands of the 
times. In a late visit to the Scoville Manufacturing Company, 
of Waterbury, for example, I found, according to the figures 
furnished me by M. L. Sperry, Secretary, that this Company 
has made 9,313 varieties and patterns of their goods, including 
silk and metallic buttons, and various wares made of brass, 
copper, zinc, tin, nickel, platinum, German silver, and " white 
metal" plated with gold and silver. 

The article on ** Accuracy of Statistics" was written by the 
Clerk of the Board of Education. As our statistics have been 
prepared by bim since the organization of the Board, I may 
say that in other States and at the office of the National Bureau 
of Education in Washington, they are regarded as models of 
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pains-taking accuracy. That they contain no errors, is not 
claimed, but that no effort is spared to secure the utmost 
accuracy attainable is confidently affirmed. Distributed to 
every town, they must meet the scrutiny of all School Visitors, 
each familiar with the facts and figures in his own locality. 
For twelve years our statistics have stood this test. For the 
sake of avoiding errors in the future, information is respect- 
fully solicited in regard to any mistakes that may be found in 
this Report Every school officer can easily verify the figures 
for his own town. 

On the receipt of the returns at this office they are carefully 
collated, and if any signs of error are discovered, — if, for ex- 
ample, there is an apparent discrepancy between the figures for 
** moneys received" and "moneys expended," or between the 
number "enumerated" and the aggregate or average attend- 
ance, the returns are sent back for correction, or an explana- 
tion is sought of the writers. Several weeks are annually occu- 
pied in this preparatory examination of the returns. 

As our report must hereafter be printed four months earlier 
than formerly, by reason of the change in the annual session 
of the General Assembly, there is a manifest necessity for the 
UTMOST PROMPTNESS in completing and forwarding the returns 
required by law from District Committees and School Visitors. 
The great majority of these officers have always 'performed this 
duty with commendable punctuality. But every year a few 
reports have been unreasonably delayed, thus causing great 
inconvenience and embarrassment in compiling the statistics 
which must accompany the Report of the Board to the Q-eneral 
Assembly. Such delay hereafter will exclude from the pub- 
lished Report the returns from the delinquent towns, and will 
involve their forfeiture of public moneys. All District Com- 
mittees and Acting Visitors are therefore requested to prepare 
and forward their respective returns in accordance with the 
laws. District returns to school visitors should be made on or 
before the fifteenth of September, and School Visitors' 
reports should be forwarded to the Secretary of the Board of 
Education by the fifteenth of October. 

BiRDSEY Grant Northrop. 
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REACHING THE MIND OF THE PUPIL. 

[An Address before the Connecticut State Teachers' Association. By W. B. 

DwiGHT, State Normal School, New Britain.] 

I can hardly hope to contribute any suggestions on the very 
practical subject of Reaching the Mind of the Pupil, that have not 
already entered into the experience of many, in such an assembly 
of teachers as this. For I believe that a representative body of 
teachers contains a much larger proportion of experts than any 
similar body of doctors, ministers, lawyers, or other professionals. 
Among doctors, for example, the only true experts are those who 
have command of the larger fields, in which alone can be attained 
any extensive expei-ience of many classes of difficult diseases. 
Those who practice in such fields have the prestige of the greater 
skill. But among teachers, almost every form of difficult experi- 
ence forces itself upon the instructor in the lower grades. Every 
moral deformity and disease to which the school-boy is heir, or of 
which he is the originator, develops in the little red school-house 
by the wayside. It is there that the principles of teaching are 
bom, are tried, are matured ; and the teacher that has won this 
humble field, — the teacher who has triumphed over the wear and 
tear, the friction and distractions of an ungraded or of a primary 
school, has already bespoken triumph in any larger field compati- 
ble with his own mental culture ; he is an expert ; and I defer to 
every teacher of a primary or ungraded school, successful in that 
field, as a capable critic of any enunciation of general school policy. 

It may not be improfitable, however, to review and put in a 
compact shape the main principles bearing on our subject, derived 
from study and experience, with some of the more important 
applications as viewed from my own stand-point ; perchance, if T 
cannot contribute anything new, the theme so presented may 
prove suggestive, and, in that way, useful to my fellow-teachers. 
The subject proving too large for my present limits, I can only 
state in the oriefest words the points involved, leaving you to 
extend their meaning and application. • 

Of the requisite conditions to successful teaching, three may be 
mentioned as being the more fundamental and obvious : — 

1st. The subject matter of instruction must be carefully matured, 
selected, simplified, arranged, and adjusted to the occasion, and to 
the end of education. 

2d. A good degree of scholarship and culture is required in the 
teacher ; a thorough acquaintance with the subject-matter and of 
his own power in handling it. 

3d. A teacher should possess a general psychological knowledge 
of the human mind, with which objectively he has to deal. 

The importance of the first two is generally recognized; the 
last, although insisted upon by all who have made the processes 
of teaching a study, is practically neglected by many who occupy 
teachers' places. 
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Now there is too general an impression that the three requisites 
above named are the only fundamental, essential ones, and that a 
teacher satisfactory in these respects, is completely equipped for 
his work ; while too often the blaze of splendid scholarship lures 
the attention from every other consideration, to the deep injury of 
whole generations of classes. A teacher may be well furnished, 
as indicated above, and will then have fine weapons in his hands, 
but he may be utterly incapable of using them with any success. 

It does not follow that because a gun-smith has on hand a 
powerful stock of rifles, he is the man to hit the mark. We have 
too many teachers, who, like the rank and file of an army, do not 
expect, and are not popularly expected, to take any aim in their 
field-work, but point their guns towards that quarter of the land- 
scape where the enemy is, and fire, content with the scant percent- 
age of the one shot out of three hundred, that hits. But the day of 
that kind of work is going by, and there is now a demand for 
teachers who take pains to be sharp-shooters, — teachers who not 
only have tine weapons, but who care enough for results to practice 
their aim, and who take aim, and reach the mark. In short, we 
need not only the mental equipment of the scholar, but we need a 
profound and constant study of the art of taking aim and produc- 
ing effect. We need a study of the art of reaching the mind of 
the pupil, with the power stored up in the scholar. To the funda- 
mental requisites, previously stated, there must therefore be added 
a fourth, scarcely less fundamental, namely: — 

4th. A faithful study of the best methods of applying the 
knowledge of the subject-matter through the personal culture of 
the teacher, with reference to producing the maximum impression 
upon the pupil. 

We cannot sufficiently insist upon this point as essential, 
though often, especially in collegiate instruction, scarcely recog- 
nized. It is just here that the professional character of the 
teacher begins ; he who stops short of this is only a scholar: he 
may be a scholar teaching; he cannot strictly be called a teacher; 
he may be credited in some cases with a considerable degree of 
success, but this probably is gained only from the ineTitable pro- 
ficiency of the more intelligent of his pupils who are so athirst for 
knowledge that they extract it from their teacher as they would 
from an Encyclopedia. These are held up, to the glory of their 
teacher, while the neglected majoiity of his pupils, who require a 
professional skill which they do not experience, fall behind unno- 
ticed and unbenefited. When such so-called teachers turn up 
behind the presiding desk of a public school, their lot will be one 
of constant friction, and little success ; their momentum of learn- 
ing may keep them headed in the right direction, but their course 
wm be like that of a train going over the sleepers instead of on 
the rails, — it will be rough riding, with little progress. 

There is more excuse for failures of public school teachers in 
this respect, in view of the attitude, as regards this point, of oar 
colleges, supposed to be the leaders in eoucational work. Mere 
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scholarship, without reference to capacity or disposition to reach 
pupils effectually, appears to be, (aside from moral character), the 
only requisite to an election to the responsible office of college 
tutor, while a profound scholarship seems to out-dazzle any other 
consideration in the selection of a professor. Mow while many 
thus chosen happen to be excellent in imparting their knowledge, 
and are cherished in the memories of successive classes, others fail 
signally as teachers; in fact the very profundity of the learning, 
or the rare quickness of the intellectual powers, may prove, in two 
ways, an obstacle in teaching ; first, when it either disinclines a 
professor from following patiently the plodding steps of the pupils, 
or secondly, when it positively pievents his undei*standing the 
gentle grades by which alone they can be lifted up in his depart- 
ment of knowledge. Thus an Astronomical professor, whose rare 
genius has carried him to his present high standpoint, by leaping 
easily over what to an ordinary mind appear to be incomprehen- 
sible chasms of thought, is often utterly incapable of finding or 
constructing any bridges by which his less stalwart pupils may 
follow somewhat in his course. One who has reached a high point 
by having to take short easy steps himself, is often better qualified 
to help on others like himself in qualities of mind. Now it is not 
strange that young men who graduate under such a system as the 
present college system, should themselves imagine that good 
scholarship alone will suffice in the teacher's desk ; but coming 
into fields where they do not have the momentum of a great col- 
lege to back up their failures, they are astonished at their want 
of success. 

It is by no means intended to deprecate the highest scholarship 
in a teacher, of which he can hardly have too much ; but to insist 
that it must be coupled with the power of applying one's knowl- 
edge to others. Lord Bacon cites the case of a Papal Nuncio to 
a certain nation, who being consulted about his successor, replied 
that they ought not to send one who was too wise, because '' no 
very wise man would ever imagine what in that country they 
were like to do." So a teacher may be too wise in a certain way, 
to understand the weaknesses and sympathetic yearnings of his 
pupils. The most important Question we would ask of a marks- 
man would not be : How good is your rifle ? but, how many times 
can you hit the bull's-eye? and we look him straight in the eye 
to see if he can answer it without wincing. 80 of a teacher we 
ask : how well do you succeed in driviug ideas home to the appre- 
hension of your pupils ? 

It is in view of these facts that we claim that there is a science 
of teaching^ and that proficiency in this science, and not scholar- 
ship alone, should be required of everjr instructor from college to 
primary school. It is one of the chief objects of this paper to 
emphasize the point that no one should be considered properly a 
teacher who does not study the flight of his " winged words," to 
see that they strike home as often as possible. 

Let US now consider how this principle may be carried out. 
This may be done in the first place by reference to certain general 
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rules, founded both on Psychology, and on the experience of the 
best teachers. These rules are recorded in the best treatises on 
the teacher's work, and in various educational journals. But a 
teacher well acquainted with these, is not yet the master of the 
situation. It has been quaintly said that when God makes a man, 
the mould in which he is made is broken at his birth. The wide 
diversity in the patterns of mind thus elegantly set forth, demands 
something more in the school room than a bald application of 
general rules. There must be constant special study of individual 
character, followed by special modifications of methods. A teacher, 
for instance, may have devised on general principles a wise code 
of incentives ; but the incentive which fires the soul of one boy, 
does not add one degree of heat to that of another, A system of 
discipline has been devised, but its results are sadly unequal. The 
chastening which brings one boy well up to the mark of good 
behavior, is laughed to scorn by a second, while to a third, it is 
like an unwholesome scourge of knotted cords, leaving indelible 
scars on his soul, and preventing in him thereafter, any fruitful 
affection, towards his teacher. Methodical rules of action are not 
sufficient in dealing with such diversity in character. They must 
exist, and form the basis of our procedure; but they must ever 
be tempered by a study of special cases, and often nothing but 
that quick intuition which flashes on us like lightning, (and like 
lightning comes from we know not where), — this alone reveals 
the whole situation, and the only eligible course of action. It is 
doubtless this use of intuition which makes so many women to 
succeed in schools where better educated men have failed. The 
more perfect our information in regard to the circumstances and 
idiosyncracies of individual pupils, the better we shall be pre- 
pared for reaching their minds by proper adaptation of our work. 
Two boys in the same school, Paul and Mark, are to a trying 
degree listless, inattentive, unscholarly. Scholasticus, the teacher, 
learned in books alone, valedictorian at college, a capital subject 
for future Ph.D.'s or LL.D.'s, will apply to both the same forcing 
process, adapted to neither ; and finally, glad to get rid of them, 
will let them pass out from his school, none the better, but rather 
the worse for life for his blundering work. For Paul is a keen 
boy, and very far from unteachable, but he is an embryo mechan- 
ician,— an inventor ; one whose soul is not easily waked by the 
ordinary studies, but who can be fired in a moment by the whir 
of wheels and the click of machinery. A score or two of years 
hence, when Scholasticus visits some future Industrial Exhibition, 
he will wonder at the skilled wares there contributed from the 
brain and hands of him whom he buffeted around the room as a 
dolt. But he has missed the personal share he mi^ht have had 
in the building up of that inventive mind. Now there is a way 
in which such a boy could be helped in school-work, but only the 
skilled research of a true teacher will find it. 

Mark, on the other hand, is listless, for quite a different reason. 
He is in truth of a scholarly disposition, but his physical frame is 
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very weak ; his parents are too poor or too mean to employ help, 
and at home he is cruelly overworked and underslept. He reaches 
school in the morning already broken down with the morning's 
chores, half of which his father should have done instead of 
smoking lazily in the corner. He is only fit to lay his weary head 
on his pillow or in the grave, and he cannot apply himself to 
study ; he craves intellectual food, but try as he may, he cannot 
attend. Now Isaac Taylor has said that it is the power of atten- 
tion, rather than the general intelligence, that is impaired by ill- 
health. Poor Mark, never having read Isaac Taylor, fears it is 
because he is so wicked. Scholasticus, never troubling himself 
to analyze child-nature or child-surroundings, and finding nothing 
to the contrary in bis Euclid, his Odyssey, or his Demosthenes on 
the Crown, also believes it to be total depravity. The same stern, 
unvarying discipline that soured Paul, is applied to Mark, until 
at length his miserable schooling being over, he drops out of the 
ranks a lump of helpless despair. And yet learned men, barri- 
caded behind thousands of tomes, and dropping pearls of linguistic 
lore every time they speak, will doubt whether there is such a 
thing as a science of teaching. 

We cannot fail to notice that in this matter of a minute personal 
interest in his pupils, the teacher begins to hold a parental rela- 
tion towards them. It has been said that the school is only a 
substitute for family parental instruction. Then the nearer it 
approaches the family in the relations between pupil and teacher, 
the better. The parental relation implies, first, (1) A deep, under- 
lying affection ; next, (2) A personal study of the individual 
phases of each child and of the varying ways and means of reach- 
ing his disposition ; and then, (3) Patient work in trying different 
methods of winning attention and inducing study. All these are 
to a serviceable extent possible to a teacher, and as far as they 
are possible they are essential to his faithfulness. To expect a 
teacher to be to his crowded and motley pupils very nearly what 
a parent is to his family, is of course absurd. Yet to abandon 
all attempts in this direction is equally absurd and a seiious 
wrong. He cannot love individuals of his school-family with a 
true parental love, nor would it be desirable that he should at- 
tempt to do it, but he can have a proper affection for them, which 
will grow as he interests himself in their welfare. Very much 
can be done in school on a parental plan, and we must go as far 
as we may in that direction. 

Supposing now that the teacher is disposed, standing in a 
parental attitude, to study closely the best ways of applying 
knowledge to individual cases, we may profitably occupy our- 
selves with some suggestions as to particular applications of these 
piinciples. We may most conveniently arrange our thoughts in 
accordance with the three-fold division of the human mind, con- 
sidering ways of reaching, first, the intellect, secondly, the sensi- 
bility, and thirdly, the will. 

First, then, as to reaching the pupil intellectually. Here we 
find the two-fold task of securing his attention, and developing his 
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power of thought. We have to secure not only the outward 
position and appearance of attention, — the upturned face, the 
fixed eye, the folded hands and quiet demeanor, — the formal 
attention so completely satisfactory to some teachers, — not that 
alone, but something deeper we require, the attention of the 
understanding, the trying to comprehend. To be able to gain 
this is one of the highest gifts. Whether such attention is 
secured or not may be ascertained by frequent questions indis- 
criminately distnbuted. Freedom on the part of the pupils to 
ask questions when points are not understood, is a necessary con- 
dition to this attention, and the slavish silence imposed upon 
many schools, lest the teacher be interrupted, is a relic of a style 
of teaching worthy of being embalmed and stowed away forever 
as a historic curiosity. Let the teacher be inteixupted by proper 
questions, if he has not made himself understood. He will be 
astonished to find how often he is obscure. 

But let us not forgot what has already been remarked, that 
want of attention is often occasioned by ill-health, in which case 
we should not harshly reprove it, and thus plant stings in a con- 
scientious, but suiFering soul ; but seek to have the cause of the 
evil removed. 

To secure good attention and intellectual service we need, 
first: good topical arrangements of the subject; arrangements 
having due reference to the prevailing mental characteristics, at 
different ages of adolescence, and arrangements so well ordered 
as a whole, and as to the relations of the parts, that the pupil can 
see each topic standing out like a clearly outlined statue. Text- 
books which thus present the subjects are very rare, and in such 
sciences as Physics, and Chemistry, and Astronomy, it is almost 
impossible to find one suited to the needs of our public schools. 
In the second place, it is of the highest importance that we should 
use words which the pupils can understand. Many teachers think 
they do this when they do not. We are too often like the fish- 
woman, who thought the eels had become used to a certain opera- 
tion because she herself was quite familiar with it. It is extremely 
difiicult for us to realize that some very common words are mean- 
ingless to many in a class. A little investigation in this direction 
will surprise any teacher who has not tried it. Now the loss of a 
word may involve the loss of a whole sentence, and that may con- 
fuse a theme. We have no right to leave it thus. We must 
simplify our language, and make it a duty by frequent questioning, 
to know that we are understood. It is not best, however, to con- 
fine ourselves to words that pupils already comprehend, or we 
shall keep their little vocabularies always little. We must intro- 
duce new words, but always explain them or so couple them with 
known synonyms that they will be understood. Frequent exer- 
cises in the study of synonyms, and other language lessons, are 
exceedingly profitable, and may be made very interesting. 

Again, we shall promote intellectual activity by using variety in 
our expressions or explanations of a truth. What is stated in one 
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way, goes home to one mind, but is missed by another. Care in 
presenting a subject in different lights, illustrated by different 
examples, or expressed in different words to suit different types of 
mind, will give a teacher a power in reaching the thoughts of his 
class which he cannot afford to lose. Just as the dinner served 
by the crane, in a vase to suit his long neck, left his short-necked 
guest, the fox, hungry, so instruction served up to suit one class 
of mind, may prove only a starving feast to others whose mental 
conformation is different. It would also be well to use such 
expressions aud illustrations as. may be adapted to the duller 
members of a class, for they will reach the brighter ones as well, 
and so cover a larger field than could be covered by aiming at 
the more intelligent ones alone. But in respect to length of 
lessons and rapidity of progress we would not follow this rule. 
It seems more just that rate of progress should be suited to the 
average capacities of a class, rather than that all should be made 
either to gallop ahead with the quicker ones, or be dragged along 
at the pace of the dullest. 

Again, to take any deep intelle.ctual hold of the pupil, we must 
so teach as to call out unceasingly his own observing and think- 
ing powers. The intellect is not to be treated as a mere store- 
house for facts and principles and other people's thought-gems, 
but as soil to which all these shall be as seeds, and whose culture 
shall develop growth and fruits. The first plan makes the 
pupil either a dolt on the one hand or an encyclopaedia on the 
other ; the second plan makes him more or less of a man. We 
have now stepped upon one of the grander fields in which the 
master-teacher wins his laurels. To develop mind demands mind. 
To adapt processes for doing this to the diverse intellects in a 
school requires deep discernment of individual character, and a 
genius in devising and applying expedients. Often there are 
precious gifts lying far beyond any common reach like the dia- 
monds which Scindbad the Sailor saw lying in a deep valley sur- 
rounded by impassable mountains — there may be surrounding 
these treasures, mountains of reticence, or of eccentricity. But 
like the merchants whose skillful expedients drew out Scindbad's 
admiration, there are teachers rare in kindly devices who will not 
rest till they have contrived some plan for bringing into use these 
hidden treasures. Under their hands a child almost passes through 
a second birth into a new life. 

Again, intellectual activity will be greatly promoted in the 
pupil if the teacher puts his own personality, his own life and 
magnetism into the theme. For him to hold the pupils simply to 
committing and reciting the words of a text-book, himself acting 
only as censor on the performance, is a wretched way, with young 
pupils at least; only a shade better than that of the student 
teaching himself by poring over a book. Tyndall's books on 
light, heat and sound, never took hold of the public as did his 
subsequent personal representation of the same facts. The tone 
with which a book speaks to a class is dull compared with the 
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ringing magnetism with which the same words will roll forth 
from a teacher's lips, replete with the mystery of his own influence. 
It is found that mmeral phosphates rich in fertilizing ingredients, 
dug out of the rock in which they have been stereotyped for a^es, 
have far less influence on the crops than phosphates of identical 
chemical composition which reach the plants just fresh from 
assimilation with some other living organism ; their fresh associa- 
tion with life has given them a mystery of power. Any form of 
knowledge which has first passed through the laboratory of the 
teacher's mind, will reach the school filled with a similar mystery 
of new power. 

Lastly the true teacher will not fail to gain the more 
effectual access to the pupil's intellect, by ordering his in- 
structions with due regard to the well known classification of 
mental operations at different stages of child-life. He will bear in 
mind that the power of perception predominates in the earlier 
years, then, imagination or conception, and later in youth the 
reasoning powers. Yet I must object to the extremes to which 
some teachers carry this division. To hear them treat of this 
topic, you would gain the impression that the child did nothing 
intellectually but perceive till about the sixth birthday, when the 
bud of imagination which has lain dormant with tightly closed 
petals, expands suddenly with full bloom, while the bud of the 
reasoning faculty remains unexpanded till about the twelfth birth- 
day. But the fact is, that while the order given is correctly that 
of predominance, all the faculties co exist in use and all need some 
training. When my five-year-old asked me, as he did, whether God 
did not make sin since he made it possible for men to sin, he 
showed no mean power of reasoning. Any one who watches 
closely, will find that from a very early age children are both 
imagining and reasoning as well as perceiving. I hold, therefore, 
that both of these must, to a subordinate extent, be exercised 
even in early childhood when perception predominates. Thus I 
would not fit elementary geography rigidly to the perceptive 
powers, but would afford opportunities here and there for a gentle 
use of the reason. It will give variety and relief to the pupil, 
letting forth perhaps some pent up energies. We do not feed an 
infant on milk till a certain definite age and then suddenly change 
its diet to meat, but suit its capacities by a gradual change. An 
analogous mental treatment would seem the wiser. I firmly 
believe that teachers who cleave to a slavish method of training 
the perception and imagination alone in earlier childhood, neglect 
some glorious opportunities presented by child-nature itself, of 
training and inspiring the reasoning powers at an important stage 
of their early development ; opportunities which if improved would 
go far towards the attainment of clearness, power and facility of 
thought in maturer years. 

To insist, therefore, in teaching, upon a rigid adherence to the 
training of the perception, the imagination, and the reasoning 
powers separately, and exclusive each of the other, at separate 
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successive stages of childhood appears to be neither philosophical 
nor natural. 

We may next consider ways of reaching the pupil with reference 
to the sensibility acting with the intellect. 

Some persons think that in running his train, all that an 
engineer has to do is to open wide the throttle valve and drive 
ahead under full steam till it is time to whistle down brakes and 
shut off at the next station. This is never the way he does it, or 
he would bring but the wreck of a car or two to the station. The 
engineer studies carefully every up and down grade along the 
course, every dangerous crossing, every shaky bridge, and modifies 
the movement to suit each case ; his hand is ever on the valve- 
lever, adjusting the motive power to its work. But some teachers 
run their schools by putting on steam and driving blindly ahead ; 
the intellectual is all that concerns them, — the great rails on which 
the machine is to run ; what are the up-grades and down-grades 
of varying child-sensibilities to them ; even the sharp curves of 
eccentricity which require special manipulation of the driving 
power do not fall under their notice ; go ahead is their rule; they 
are only concerned to lead on ; let those follow who can ; let the 
rest fall away if they will. 

This may be the self-imposed triumphal march to a scholar, but 
it is not teaching, nor is anything truly teaching in college, 
academy, or village school, with either a professor or a village 
maiden in charge, which does not include a constant watchfulness 
of grades and diversities in the emotional nature of the pupil, 
attended by corresponding adjustment of the guiding power. 
This is one of the most delicate and difficult of all tasks : manv 
persons otherwise well qualified, are naturally so incapable of 
reading a child's mind, that they should never stand behind the 
teacher's desk. One essential condition in gaining this power is 
the humbling of one's self to be as it were a child, and this many 
are too " great " to do. Here a woman is ^''facile princeps. 
Capable of looking with motherly instinct even from maidenly 
eyes into the souls of her pupils, she will read like a fiash, what 
blunter man would lose. In the way of particular application, we 
have time for only a few suggestions in this connection. 

First What was said above in regard to the intellectual stimulus 
of the teacher's personality ; his clothing the dry bones of the text 
with his own flesh and blood, as also in regard to his stimulating 
the independent original work of the pupil, are applicable also in 
respect to the emotions. 

In the second place, the sensibility of many a pupil is in a state 
of chronic irritation, because of his having to pursue uncongenial 
studies in the stereotyped course. Being perha])8 mathematically 
inclined, history, natural science, music, are intolerable ; or being 
a very Nimrod in the chase after butterflies or birds, he tries in 
vain to rally his wandering thoughts around the topic he considers 
misnamed " interest." To others, all their present studies are an 
irritation, because not one of them has yet met the bent of his 
mind. Now may we not find at least a partial solution to this 
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difficulty. Look at tbe problem. Wanted, a way to apply studies 
successfully to a mind that repels them. Now look at a certain 
process in art. The dyer has cloth to which he must apply cer- 
tain colors, but the cloth repels them. He does not, in imitation 
of some teachers, force the cloth through in a perfunctory way, 
hoping that some of the color may adhere, a little here and there 
in spots. No, he finds some substance for which the cloth has a 
marked affinity, and by its means as a " mordant " he fixes the 
colors fast and strong. Let the teacher find the studies or 
pursuits for which the pupil has some taste, and use them as a 
mordant by which to win him to the others ; that is, something 
which will fire the mind of the pupil and make him accessible in 
other branches which can be shown to be tributary to excellence in 
his favorite pursuit. Natural science, which may be introduced 
gently in object-lessons, is often a very useful mordant. What a 
joy and glory to a teacher to see a boy who has been listless and 
dormant, waken up at last, under his skillful treatment, into a new 
life, and begin to develop intellectual activity. Any teacher of 
several years' standing who has never experienced this pleasure, 
may well doubt whether he is yet working on the right plan. 

Again the teacher must be sunshine to his pupils, and present 
the bright sides of things to them ; for a childhood that is not 
sunny is not a wholesome one. And he must show himself a 
true friend, not with a hollow patronizing fiiendship which children 
are quick to discover and despise. He should be sociable when 
the routine of school is over and his life should be of such a 
pattern that the pupil will ever revere and love his name. 

Again, it seems to me that one of the most important principleB 
by which we should regulate our discipline^ has regard to a 
proper treatment of the sensibilities. I believe it a safe rule that 
any course of discipline is in general unwise which does not com- 
mend itself to the sense of justice and propriety of the schoolt 
It is of course not meant that we should not punish a child till 
he fully approve of the operation and the method ; in which case 
punishment would indeed be rare. But I mean that a course of 
penal discipline is probably injudicious which will not in the long 
run gain the approval and respect of all the healthy pupils in the 
school-room. The particular victim at the moment of infliction 
will be too much blinded by conflicting emotions to approve, 
but his companions will, and he will in his calmer moments. 
But punishments which offend the sensibility, as being degrading, 
or disproportionate, harsh in application, given in dictatorial, 
tyrannical spirit, or punishments under technical rules given to 
those for whom they are not fitted, — all these arouse a sense of 
injustice which is fatal to the best intellectual progress. For sim- 
ilar reasons irony in the school room is intolerable ; it disciplines 
keenly, but it leaves an ugly wound, slow to heaL Again it may 
be suggested that a pupil will be reached by a disciplinary coui'se 
much more effectually if obedience were required to rules, with 
the distinct understanding that it is not done so much because 
they are the rules of the school, as because they are ma^e for his 
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own good, to develop his natare in all power and dignity ; while 
breaking a, rule is shown to be a worse injury to himself than the 
peace of the school. Our Saviour presented this true educational 
view of human restrictions when he said that the Sabbath is made 
for man, not man for the Sabbath. ' This policy was one of the 
secrets of the great success of the late honored Samuel M. Capron, 
of Hartford. 

The question of artificial incentives has an important bearing 
on the sensibilities of the pupil. Prizes as ordinarily given in- 
jure the sensibilities of the many, more than they benefit (if they 
benefit at all) the sensibilities of the few fortunate ones. I would 
suggest as the least injurious form of such incentives, rewards in 
kind, i. e. consisting of scholarships, in free instruction in certain 
accomplishments, such as music, drawing, painting, moulding, etc., 
given as rewards for excellence in the ordinary departments of study. 

Again, in all our intercourse with young pupils we must guard 
against treating their littleness with contempt. We must always 
act under a high sense of the natural dignity of human nature, 
even embryonic and disguised as it is under the jacket of a school 
boy.* European tutors who have princes for pupils, even in the 
most authoritative and strict discipline, never fail to show their 
respect for the nobility that is under them. In this country where 
every citizen is a sovereign, every child is a prince or princess, 
and worthy of being treated with such a respect as may prove a 
moral power for its good. 

But deep in the human soul behind the intellect and the sensi- 
bilities is a great shadowy power called the will ; we must deal 
with this also in reaching the pupil. Within my narrow limils of 
time I will only remark that though we can work only indirectly 
upon the will, yet we may gain much power over it. In the first 
place if we have succeeded in producing a normal harmonious 
development of the intellectual faculties and sensibilities, we may 
confidently hope that the will may respond rightly to their action. 
In the second place, if we have dealt aright with the emotions, 
and have a strong will of our own, we may do much by our own 
magnetic power to cairy before us the wills of the pupils. Some 
teachers take pride and comfort in the weak-willed mass of their 
pupils, but are horribly afraid of that outer belt of strong-willed 
urchins who look defiant and distant from the further seats, like 
a belt of veritable savages in the skirts of a forest. But the 
teacher who understands the management of the emotions, on her 
first entrance into the school-room looks around with kindly eye 
upon this band of invincibles, and quietly picks from them her 
future best scholars, her stanchest friends and defenders. By 
means of these she will soon rule the school. While other men 
were fearing the lightning, Franklin and Morse stepped up and 
made it do them service. While weak teachers are glaring help- 
lessly at the vicious big boys, across the school-room, the self- 
poised teacher takes them by the hand, and makes them her right- 
hand helpers. She gains these triumphs by the master-stroke of 
policy of enlisting their very turbulence into useful service, and 
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making them self-forgetful by interesting them in school-work 
skillfully devised for their benefit, and by leading them by mag- 
netic power rather than driving them by authority. She accom- 
plishes these results by practising instinctively what George Eliot 
has so gracefully formulated in these words : " All passion be- 
comes strength, when it has an outlet from the naiTow limits of 
our personal lot, in the labor of our right arm, the cunning of our 
right hand, or the still creative activity of our thoughts." 

In conclusion it might be asked. How may a teacher know that 
he is reaching the mind of his pupils ? 

In reply I would say, First, by noting an increase in the per- 
centages of good recitations or examinations on the part of those 
whose low scholarship has called forth his special exertions ; but 
more especially, one of the chief evidences is in signs of progress 
in general culture from month to month ; not merely the formal 
acquisitions of book-learning, but of that general culture which is 
a broadening, deepening, and beautifying of the intellect, — the 
soul. It is not a culture which is measured by answers to ques- 
tions in arithmetic, geography, or geometry, in which excellent 
examinations in a formal way may be passed without much' cul- 
ture. But it is recognized in the sparkle of the eye kindling with 
new intelligence, in increasing attachment to teacher and to duty, 
in a quickening grasp of subjects beyond what is attributable to 
mere strengthening of the memory, and in a healthy thirst for 
new things to conquer ; these are signs of culture. Notice a cul- 
tivated citizen in some ordinary walk of life. He might pass a 
very indifferent examination in the arithmetic, the grammar, the 
geography of his school days, yet his culture is high and unmis- 
takable, in perfecting which these were the tools now forgotten, 
as are the tools which shaped the elegant mouldings of any grand 
edifice. There will then result from good teaching much culture 
quite independent of technical recitations. 

We may add by way of caution that the public-school teacher 
is in imminent danger of giving up too easily to the difficulties o f 
assuming a parental attitude, and of doing special work among 
his pupils. He is in danger of becoming himself demoralized, and 
of degrading his calling ; but let him rise manfully above this dis- 
couragement, and if he cannot do all that he could wish^ let him 
do all that he can, which will be much. Let him not be to his 
school like a river flowing through a country between high banks, 
but like the Nile in its flood, overflowing and extending blessings 
to all within reach. 

One must not put self forward in his labors, yet if he do bbnest 
and thorough work in the school-room, his name will surely there- 
after be linked to the culture of his pupils as indissolubly as that 
of Newton to gravitation, or Luther to religious liberty. For a 
teacher thus to live, when his voice no longer lingers in the hall 
of any school-room, he must be one who teaches not to receive hi 
salary only, but that he may lift up the whole school, and with i 
as with a quiet but mighty lever, — the whole community in which 
he lives. 
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THE PRESENT AND THE PAST; 
OR, What has been Accomplished ? 

[An Address before the Connecticut State Teachers' Association. By Ohables 
Nobthend, Superintendent of Schools, New Britain.] 

It is wise for associations, as well as for individuals, to pause, 
occasionally, and review the past, that from its lessons and warn- 
ings, they may gather hints that will prove of future benefit. 
Though, in one sense, it is true that the dead past is gone for- 
ever, it is also true that the lights and shades of its influence 
extend down through the ages, and it behooves us of the " living 
present" to gain from the same such instruction as will be of ser- 
vice to us, either as a guide, a warning, or an encouragement. It 
may be, that in reviewing the past of popular education, as we 
shall find that many and great improvements have been made, so 
we shall also find that preceding years, with their generations, 
have, in proportion to their advantages and means, accomplished 
a work, and set in operation agencies for good, that will tax our 
best energies and powers to carry forward successfully to meet 
the wants and demands of the present time with its emergencies. 

It has seemed to me fitting, in this Centennial year of our 
national existence, that we give a brief space of time to a review 
of the department in which it is our high privilege to labor,— not 
only that we may ascertain what has been achieved in the past, 
but also that we may learn what the " signs of promise" are for 
coming years. We shall not attempt to look back over the whole 
period of our national existence, more than to learn that early in 
the settlement of the country the church and the school-house 
were often seen side by side, as they have always been side by 
side in the hearts of the people. I may, however, safely take a 
retrospective view which shall embrace the last half-century, dur- 
ing most of which it has been my duty, as well as privilege, to 
labor in some department of the educational field. It may be 
safely and confidently affirmed that a great and truly desirable 
progress has been made in nearly every particular pertaining to 
the cause of popular education, — and that this may be made evi- 
dent let us proceed to enumerate some of the evidences of improve- 
ment that are of the most decided character. 

Previous to the year 1825 there was a wide-spread and general 
feeling of apathy over all the land in relation to common schools, 
so that though the subject had a place in the hearts of the people, 
it needed and required the efforts and talents of some leading 
spirits to arouse the public mind, and shake off the lethargy which 
had taken possession of it, and so secure attention to much- 
needed and essential progress and improvement. 

About the year 1826 a sort of Educational revival commenced, 
and in the years immediately following it was encouraged and 
promoted by such men as Jas. G. Carter, Wm. C. Woodbridge, 
Saml. R. Hall, Gardner B. Perry, Thomas H. Gallaudet, Henry 
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Barnard, Wm. A. Alcott, Horace Mann,* George B. Emerson, 
Samuel J. May, Edmund Dwight, William Russell, and others, 
most of whona have gone to their reward ; and in more recent 
years their places have been filled by hundreds of " good men 
and true" who have given themselves with untiring zeal and 
energy for the continued and increasing advancement of the great 
interests of popular education throughout our vast country, — so 
that in all our newer States and Territories the common school is 
one of the leading institutions in the hearts of the people. Not 
only has it met with a ready adoption in our newly settled States, 
until from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the great lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico, our country is dotted all over with school- 
houses, — those colleges of the people, — but the genius of popular 
education has moved across the waters, and from the great 
Empire of Japan a spirit of inquiry and investigation has resulted 
in the adoption of the system and appliances used in the leading 
schools of New England. 

Of all the persons named among the early advocates and work- 
ers in the common-school cause, none should be held in more grate- 
ftil remembrance by us of Connecticut than Henrj' Barnard. 
Relinquishing a profession in which his rare talents would have 
brought him wealth and high position, he gave himself to the 
work of improving and elevating our schools, with a zeal and 
devotion worthy of the highest praise. We of to-day owe to Henry 
Barnard more than we can ever repay, for the high privileges we 
now enjoy, for he it was who did the pioneer work and set in 
motion agencies which aroused the people and caused them to act. 
May we never cease to think of him and speak of him as one of 
the greatest benefactors of the times, and may our children and 
children's children be taught to honor the name of Henry Barnard; 
and though to human appearances, others may seem to have 
reaped where he has sown, his name will be honored long after 
the names of the reapers have been forgotten. 

Let us also hold in grateful remembrance the names of P])il- 
brick. Camp, and Northrop, who have done, or are doing, a noble 
work in pushing on towards perfection the interests of common 
schools within our State, and especially let us in every suitable 
way and on every proper occasion, cooperate with him on whom 
now devolves the direction of educational matters within the State. 

* Mr. Mann was appointed Secretary of the Mass. Board of Education in 1837, 
He had been educated for the legal profession, and had entered upon its duties 
with the most flattering prospects. But he accepted the new office,' and for ten 
years devoted himself to his mission with wonderful zeal, ability and Buooesa 
He succeeded in arousing the public mind, and awakening an interest in schools 
that will be felt in all coming time. 

f Mr. Emerson, though at the head of a very flourishing and popular private 
school for young ladies, in the city of Boston, was one of the earliest and ablest 
advocates for the improvement and elevation of Common Schools. As joint 
author, with the late Bishop Potter, of the " School and Schoolmaster," and in 
many other ways, he has accomplished great good. Of the twelve here named, 
G^rge B. Emerson of Boston, and Henry Barnard of Hartford, are the only 8u^ 
vivors. May their names and their deeds be held in grateful and perpetual 
remembrance by teachers and the friends of education throughout the land. 
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The following facts will show the various progressive steps in 
our own State : 

In 1838 an Act was passed "To provide for the better super- 
vision of Common Schools." By the first section of this Act, 
" the Governor, the Commissioner of the School Fund, exrofficio^ 
and eight persons, one from each county in the State, to be 
appointed annually by the Governor, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, were constituted the Board of Commissioners of 
Common Schools." 

This Board appointed as its Secretary, the Hon. Henry Barnard, 
of Hartford, who thus became the first State Superintendent of 
Schools for Connecticut. 

In 1842, the Act of 1838 was repealed, and the Board and its 
Secretary ceased their official existence. 

In 1845, the Commissioner of the School Fund was constituted, 
ex-officio^ Superintendent of Common Schools, and acted in this 
double capacity till 1849. In 1849, an Act was passed establish- 
ing the State Normal School, and the principal of the school was 
made, ex-officio^ Superintendent of Common Schools. The care of 
this school, together with the appointment of Principal, was 
vested in a Board of Trustees, composed of eight members, — one 
from each county in the State. The Hon. Henry Barnard filled 
the double office of principal of the Normal School and State 
Superintendent of Common Schools until January, 1 865, when he 
resigned, and was succeeded by the Hon. John D, Philbrick, now 
Superintendent of the Schools of Boston. In 1867, Mr. Philbrick 
resigned, and was succeeded by the Hon. David N. Camp, of 
New Britain, who continued in office until 1865. 

In the Legislature of 1856 a member moved to abolish all spe- 
cial laws bearing upon Common Schools, — thus, virtually, leaving 
them without any controlling or supervisory influence. The 
attempt thus to check the march of improvement proved abortive, 
though it received quite a large vote. 

In 1865, a change was made and the care of the No)*mal School 
and the supervision of the schools of the State were committed to a 
body entitled " The Board of Education," — consisting of the Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor, ex-offkio^ — and four other per- 
sons, one from each congressional district, to be appointed by 
the General Assembly, for the term of four years, — one to go out 
of office annually. This Board was authorized to appoint a Secre- 
tary, who was also to be Superintendent of Public Schools. The 
first Secretary of this Board was Prof. Daniel C. Gilman, now Presi- 
dent of the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore. This office 
he held from August, 1866, till January, 1867, — at which time the 
Hon. B. G. Northrop, the present able Secretary was appointed. 

The Normal School was placed under the charge of Col. Homer 
B. Sprague, who acted as Principal one year. In 1869, Prof. L N. 
Carleton, the present efficient and successful Principal was ap- 
pointed. 

In 1870, a strenuous effort was made to abolish the Board of 
Education. A bill for this purpose was first rejected by the Sen* 
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ate, then passed by the House and returned to the Senate, by 
which body it was indefinitely postponed by a vote of 11 to 9. 
In this the House concurred by a vote of 126 to 76. 

In 1876, another attempt was made abolish the Board of Edu- 
cation, by a member who attempted, in a speech of some length, 
to convince the members of the House that the common schools of 
the State had been retrograding for the last quarter of a century, 
and that they were now far inferior to the schools of fifty years 
ago. The House manifested its good sense by rejecting the prop- 
osition by a very nearly, if not quite, unanimous vote. 

From the foregoing it may be seen that there has been a steady 
and sure increase of interest in the matter of Common Schools, 
though nearly every step of progress has been obstinately resisted 
by some persons, — though their number is now insignificantly 
small. 

But let us proceed to specify some of the particulars in which 
we may find the clearest proof that progress has been achieved, 
not only in our own State, but throughout the country. 

1. School Hou%e8, — It was not until about the year 1 840 that 
public sentiment was in any degree prepared to favor the erec- 
tion of suitable school-houses. Previous to that time nearly every 
school edifice in New England w^as a disgrace to the community 
in which it was located. They were, most of them, badly located, 
old, defaced, inconvenient and uncomfortable, — with seats so hard 
that it has been humorouslv said that no one could sit for an hour 
on them without getting a strong impression that the verb " to 
sit" was a very active verb. And notwithstanding the miserable 
and dilapidated condition of these buildings it was, for a long 
time, necessary to make the most patient, persistent, and con- 
tinued effort to secure a vote, in any district, for the erection of a 
new school-house. "The old house," it was said, "which 
answered for us," and it might have been added, for our fathers 
and forefathers, " is good enough for our children." Twenty years 
ago in one district of this State in which the school-house, which 
was really not good enough for an improved pig-stye, was claimed 
to be good enough for the continued use of the children, — and it 
was not until after fifteen or sixteen consecutive district meetings 
had been called and dissolved or adjourned, that a few earnest 
and persistent friends of progress succeeded in getting a vote for 
the erection of a new and commodious school-house, — and then 
the old one, after some repairs and patching, was set apart for the. 
abode of swine. And so it was, in many distncts, that the new 
school-house, with its improved furniture and apparatus, vs^as pro- 
cured only after the most persevering efforts of a few prominent 
and interested individuals. But what changes have taken place 
within the last thirty-five years! How rapidly have the old 
school-houses, with their miserable seats and desks, disappeared 
before the march of improvement, till now in nearly every town 
of New England and the other older States school-houses may be 
found which are at once an honor to the community and a bless- 
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ing to the youtb ; while the more newly settled States of the 
west have caught the spirit of the east, and challenge us to excel 
them. And so we may rightly claim that vast progress has been 
made in the construction, location and furnishing of school- 
houses ; and, in passing, we may safely assert that these new edi- 
fices, with their modern appm'tenances, have had a most refining 
and elevating influence upon the pupils in our schools, so that 
instances in which school property is abused, or defaced, are rare 
indeed. To such an extent is this true that it would be more diffi- 
cult, to-day, to find a desk in a modern school-house marred or 
defaced, than it would have been fifty years ago to have found 
one free from evidences of abuse. A good school house, with 
approved furniture, is an educator of the most potent kind, and its 
refining influences will be felt for good in all the subsequent years 
of those who have enjoyed its privileges. 

2, Teachers, — That there has been a very great improvement 
in the character and qualifications of those to whose charge our 
schools are now entrusted, as compared with the class of teachers 
employed fifty years ago, there can be no question. In this I 
would not be understood to imply that there were no good teach- 
ers a half-century ago. Far otherwise. At all times there have 
been teachers eminent for their success and usefulness, but fifty 
years ago such teachers were the exception and not the rule. 

In 1838, the late Edmund Dwight, then a wealthy and benevo- 
lent citizen of Boston, offered to the State of Massachusetts the 
generous sum of $10,000 for the establishment of a Normal School, 
provided the State would appropriate a like sum. The proposi- 
tion was accepted, and as a result the first Normal School in 
America was opened in Lexington, Mass., on the third day of 
July, 1839.* Only three pupils came forward at the opening, and 
for some time the school had but a flickering existence, and had it 
not been for the earnest and determined efforts of a few devoted 
triends, the institution would have expired in early infancy. But, 
thanks to its friends, it survived and though violently opposed, or 
treated with apathy, it continued to grow in favor and usefulness, 
and what was tor a time regarded as a doubtful experiment, has 
now become one of the essential and established institutions of 
the land. Massachusetts, which hesitatingly assisted in opening 
a school as an experiment less than foity years ago, now cheer- 
fully supports six Normal Schools, and the city of Boston has one 
independent of the State. Within the same period other States 
have followed the worthy example of the Bay State, and we now 
have in the United States 124 similar schools, whose advantages 
are enjoyed by more than 24,000 pupils. May we not claim' this 
as a wonderful advance in the short period of thirty-six years ! 
I am well aware, and freely admit, that many of our most suc- 
cessful teachers in the past, as well as in the present, have never 
enjoyed the advantages of a Normal School. It may well be said 
that such men as David P. Page, George B. Emerson, Cyrus 

* The late Samuel R. Hall had opened a private institutioii for the education of 
teachers, at Andover, Mass., in 1827. 

1 
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Pierce, Thomas Sherwin, John D. Philbrick, John Kingsbury, 
Samuel M. Capron, Chamicey Hams, and multitudes of others 
who have closed their labors, or are now in the successful prose- 
cution of their professional work, have gained the highest rank as 
efficient teachers, and yet they never attended a Normal School 
This we freely admit. As precious stones are sometimes found 
BO perfect as to require but little, if any, attention from the lapi- 
dary's hand, so some persons are so constituted that they will 
assume high rank as teachers, without any special training. But 
who can say that the success of these men might not have been 
still greater, or more easily achieved, if they had been favored 
with a course of professional training? While we would give 
due credit to all successful teachers, wherever educated, we still 
contend that from those who have had a good Normal training, 
we have a right to look for the highest degree of success, — and at 
the same time we freely grant that one may graduate, with high- 
est honors, from all the Noimal Schools and Colleges of the land, 
and yet make an utter failure in the work of teaching ; and we 
also grant that others, with but little help from any school, will, 
. by their own good sense, and tact, and energy, rise to positions of 
the highest usefulness and success in the work, of instruction. 
But as a class, the teachers of the present are greatly in advance 
of those employed forty or fifty years ago.* They possess higher 
and better qualifications, and engage in their work with more of 
a professional feeling, and continue m it long enough to become a 
power in the community. In a social point of view, the teacher 
nas gained greatly, and the time will soon come when a teacher 
will no more than the minister or doctor or lawyer be expected, 
tramp-like, to seek his daily bread from house to house, on the 
" boarding 'round " plan. 

But, to come nearer home and to the present time, if, without 
the advantages of professional training, such men as Morse and 
Barrows, of Hartford, Curtis, of New Haven, Camp, of New Bri- 
tain, Sawyer, of Middletown, and others now teaching in our 
State, have for nearly half a century, and one even longer, won 
the highest merit as devoted, faithful, and successful teachers, who 
can say what higher success they might have achieved, and what 
brighter laurels they might have gained, if thejr had been favored 
with the advantages of a good Normal training? May we not 
almost imagine that such training would have placed them so far 
in advance of their day and generation, that the line of connect- 
ing influence would have been destroyed I While, then, we are 

* In a memorial to the Legislature of Massachusetts in 1 834, from a Committee 
of the American Institute of Instruction, of which Gteo. B. Emerson was chair- 
man, asking for the establishment of a Normal School, the following decisiye lan- 
guage was used : *' It is known to your memorialists that a very large number of 
those, of both sexes, who now teach the summer and winter schools, are, to a 
mownjul degree^ wanting in essential qualifications. * * * * They know not what 
to teach, nor how to teach, nor in what spirit to teach, nor what is the nature of 
those they undertake to Uad^ nor what they are themselves who stand forward to 
lead them." The memorial was immediately acted on, by the appointment of a 
JBoard of Education, and the election of Hon. Horace Mann, tiiien ^^eident of the 
Senate, as Secretary of the Board. 
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ready to award great, praise to the successful teacher, who has 
enjoyed the benefits of a professional course, let us not forget 
those faithful ones who commenced their career before Normal 
Schools were thought of, and who have, for nearly half a century, 
accomplished a good work and kept all the while, in spirit and in 
qualification, fully abreast of the advancing times. 

3. TeachevB^ Associations, — It is said, and we think truthfully, 
that the first educational meeting for the cause of common schools 
held in the United States, was convened in Brooklyn, Conn., 
through the agency of that life-long friend of education, the late 
Samuel J. May. This was in 1827. In 1830, two important asso- 
ciations were formed, "The American Institute of Instruction," 
and "The Essex County (Mass.) Teachers' Association. The 
former has held its three days' sessions, annually, for forty-six 
years, in different parts of New England, while the latter by its 
two days' sessions, semi-annually, for forty-six years, has, by its 
influence, accomplished a noble work for the county, and teach- 
ers who have received inspiration and information at its practical 
meetings may now be found in various parts of the country, 
always ready to impart to others the benefits received from this 
pioneer association. These two associations were, for quite a 
period, the only regularly organized bodies working for the 
advancement of the interests of education, and they still exist and 
are among the most efficient agencies at work for the eleyation 
and improvement of common schools. But as a "little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump," so from these associations have gone 
forth influences which have* permeated the whole country, so that 
while, fifty years ago, there was not an educational organization 
in the land, we now have them in every State and county, and, 
we might almost say, in every town of the land, — accomplishing 
great good not only among teachers, but throughout the com- 
munity, — giving to the schoolmaster a name and a power in the 
community, and diffusing sound and wholesome views among the 
people. Let it not be forgotten that the hundreds and thousands 
of educational associations, now existing and working, have all 
had their birth within the last half century. 

4. Teachers'* Institutes. — This important auxiliary in the com- 
mtm school work had its origin in this State. The first body of 
teachers assembled in the capacity of a Teachers' Institute met in 
the city of Hartford in 1839. About forty teachers were in at- 
tendance and the entire expense of instruction, amounting to 
nearly $100, was defrayed by the Hon. Henry Barnard. Massa- 
chusetts was the first to grant State aid to Institutes and to incor- 
porate them into its system of common schools. Now thousands 
of these important agencies perform their mission yearly, and 
thereby tens of thousands of teachers are annually better fitted 
for the discharge of their duties. 

I am well aware that complaint is sometimes made that the 
exercises of the Institutes are not of a sufficiently practical charac- 
ter, and, in some cases, it may be so- but, notwithstanding, it is 
also unquestionably true that a vast amount of good has been 
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accomplished both by enlightening and quickening teachers^ and 
in awakening the people to the better perfonnance of their duties 
to the schools. And so we shall not hesitate to claim " Teachers' 
Institutes " as among the instrumentalities of the last half century 
that have contributed largely to the elevation of teachers, the 
enlightening of the people, and the improvement of schools. 

6. Te(tchern'* Joumah and educational works, — Fifty years ago 
there was not, in all the land, an educational journal or periodical 
devoted to the interests of popular education, nor were there any 
books published for the aid of teachers, or bearing upon the wort 
of the school-room. Now we have numerous periodicals designed 
for the aid of teachers, many of them ably conducted and well 
tilled with instructive matter; and any teacher who so desires can 
procure many volumes written with special reference to the work 
of the school room. 

6. School Supervision. — Half a century ago the schools were 
conducted without any well directed and efficient plan of super- 
vision. Now we have not only well digested and efficient systems 
of State supervision but also we have many city superintendents 
and town boards of supervision all accomplishing a great good for 
the schools. 

V. Discipline, — In the matter of school discipline there has been 
a very great change and improvement. If we go back fifty years 
or longer, we shall find that there was an amount of severity in 
the management of schools that to-day would be considered quite 
barbarous and cruel. If we go bat^k still further and go to 
Germany for examples we shall find that the schoolmaster's reign 
was one of terrible severity, not to say cruelty. Luther used to 
say that he was once whipped fourteen times at school in a single 
half day, — but did not say that all was not richly merited. 

An obituary notice in a German paper, less than a century ago, 
thus reads : '• Died ; Hauberle, assistant teacher in a village in 
Suabia. During the 51 years 7 months of his official life he had, 
by a moderate computation, inflicted 911,627 blows with a cane, 
124,000 blows with a rod, 20,989 blows and raps with a ruler, 
136,175 blows with the hand, 10,235 blows over the mouth, 7,905 
boxes on the ear, 1,115,000 nota henes (knocks) with the bible, 
singing book and grammar. He had 777 times made boys kneel 
on peas, and 613 times on a three-cornered piece of wood, and 
l,7o7 hold the rod up. He had about 3,000 expressions to scold 
with, of which he had found two-thirds ready made in his native 
language and the rest he had invented himself." This is a curious 
piece of exaggeration, suggested probably by a sufferer. 

But it was this side of the ocean that the following mode of dis- 
cipline was invented and practiced. A recent writer says, — 
" When I was a boy, more than fifty years ago, it was my good 
fortune to attend a school taught by a brother of that eccentric, 
but celebrated itinerant preacher, Lorenzo Dow. Much that he 
taught me has passed away and thousands of queer conceits and 
oddities which struck my boyish fancy have been forgotten, but 
one thing remains green in my memory, viz : an original mode 
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of punishing, which he had christened '^ spang azzeling,^'* When a 
ciilpnt was caught in the performance of an act of more than ordi- 
nary turpidity, he was stretched upon the floor, with his face to 
the ceiling. Five of his schoolmates were summoned as assist- 
ants; four found employment in stretching the victim's limbs to 
their utmost capacity, while the happy fifth boy, usually myself, 
because I was too good {to much afraid) to whisper, was assigned 
to the duty of holding his head steady ; this feat I accomplished 
by holding his ears. The crowning act of the tragedy was con- 
summated by the master with solemn air, words of reproof and 
advice, pouring a stream of water as nearly upon the end of the 
upturned nose as the state of his nervous system would permit. 
The stream of words and water were, from time to time, inter- 
rupted for the purpose of inquiring whether the thermometer of 
repentance was at the right level. Woe be to that boy, if he had 
hurt my little brother or had cheated at games, or if, in my mind, 
he had developed a streak of meanness, his ears were held so 
tightly that no word of reproach or question could enter and his 
supposed obstinacy was the occasion of renewed streams of wrath 
and water." 

I am well aware that the cases cited may seem like extravagant 
caricatures, and yet those who can remember the discipline of 
our schools, as it prevailed fifty years ago, will see some degrees 
of resemblance. It was in 1836 that the writer took charge of his 
permanent school, and well does he remember that a teacher's first 
capacity was then gauged by the amount of flogging adminis- 
tered. Impressed by the public sentiment, he felt that he must 
inflict some corporal punishment daily, or fail to gain popular 
favor, and, for a time, he was faithful to his convictions. But he 
was " converted from his error" before the close of the first term, 
and, though he was in the school room constantly for the next 
twenty years, he verily believes that in the first three months of 
his teaching he was guilty of using the rod more frequently and 
more severely than in all the years beside. 

But let me enumerate some of the modes of punishment that 
have fallen under my observation within the last half century ; 
flogging with ruler, rod or T2Lw\i\di%\^ standing by the hour ; wear- 
ing a fooPs cap ; sitting on a three-cornered piece of wood, or 
balancing on a stick of wood with the pointed end on the floor ; 
holding a stick of wood at arms' length ; bending over and holding 
a finger upon a given crack in the floor until ready to faint and 
fall ; wearing a split stick upon the nose or ear, having the ears 
boxed or the hair pulled. These and other methods have been 
practiced within fifty years. And then there was still another 
mode which prevailed when we were a pupil in school. If it 
should seem to you as too severe and barbarous, you will please 
remember it was only resorted to for us larger boys, to whom it 
was not always an easy matter to apply flagellation. When all 
other measures failed to be effectual, as a last resort, we, poor 
fellows, were- obliged to leave our pleasant slab seats and go over 
and sit beside the larger girls, — thus compelling them, poor inno- 
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cent creatures, to share with us our punishment and degradation. 
But to their credit be it said that, according to our best recollec- 
tions, they endured the penalty like heroines, never uttering a 
word of complaint, nor protesting against the great injustice of 
the transaction. But a longer and more intimate acquaintance 
with the dear creatures has convinced us that they abound in 
sympathy for the unfortunate and oppressed, and so we come bet- 
ter to understand why they so cheerfully shared with us our deep 
humiliation du;ing our school days. Many of them found their re 
ward, and held in lasting rememorance the time when they freely 
relinquished one-half their legitimate seat to some malefactor boy. 

Without longer dwelling upon this point, we will say that with 
the progress that has been made in the character and qualification 
of teachers and the enlightenment of public sentiment, there has 
been a marked and most gratifying improvement in the discipline 
of our schools, so that now, though the best of teachers will occa- 
sionally meet with cases which call for the adoption of the sever- 
est measures, we shall find such cases the rare exceptions. Cor- 
poral punishment, instead of being hourly resorted to, as of yore, 
IS now the good teacher's strange work, resorted to only in des- 
perate cases. We shall therefore not hesitate to assert that in the 
management and government of our schools, at the present day, 
we are far, very far, in advance of the schools as they were in the 
early part of the present century and previously. 

8. Jn the branches taught and in methods of teaching there ha^ 
been decided gain, — Fifty years ago the number of branches 
taught in our schools was very limited, and the teaching was, 
almost exclusively, confined to the language of the text-book, — a 
mere routine of question and answer, both in the words of the book. 
No effort was made to train pupils to think and investigate for them- 
selves, nor is there at the present day to the extent there should be. 
In teaching spelling, the wiitten method, now so common and so 
highly approved, was scarcely ever practiced. Well does the 
speaker remember the peril that threatened him in his first school, 
forty years ago. It was his custom, in part, to require pupib^ to 
write their spelling exercises. This plan was adopted on the first 
official visit of the chairman of the school committee. To this 
dignitary the method seemed to be a very foolish one, and so 
impressed was he in this direction that, without delay, he called 
a meeting of his associates for the express purpose of annulling 
the teacher's certificate. But much to his astonishment and the 
teacher's relief, the members expressed their hearty approval of 
the new method, and from that time till the present it has been 
approved in that town, and is now regarded with great favor by 
most educators. 

Drawing^ now so happily approved, had no place in the schools 
of a half-century ago. Indeed it was a " contraband" branch, 
and any pupil detected in an attempt to draw, upon his slate, the 
picture of a man, horse, cat, dog, or any other animal or thing, 
was sure to incur the displeasure of his teacher, manifested, not. 
nnfrequently, by a pretty severe "box on the ear." 
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VoccU Music is another branch which received no attention in 
the common schools of fifty years ago. Now instruction is given 
in it in most of our schools, and it contributes largely to the pleas- 
ures of school life. How often, when a spirit of disquiet, perhaps 
of unhappiness, takes possession of a school, will a sweet song 
tend to bring peace and restore a spirit of order and happiness I 
And yet, be it remembjered, singing, which is so pleasant and so 
helpful, is one of the modern branches which has been introduced 
into our schools, but not without opposition. The time devoted 
to this exercise is helpful in many respects. By its pleasant influ- 
ences, it cheers and animates pupils for the pursuit of the less 
attractive studies, — even as martial music in the army tends to 
alleviate the tediousness of marching. 

9. Female JEdKcation, — There is no other particular in which a 
change so great and fraught with so much promise for good, has 
taken place as in that pertaining to the education of females. 
Fifty years ago it was not deemed essential to afford to girls any 
advantages for acquiring an education beyond the merest rudi- 
ments as taught in our common or district schools. It was not 
only felt that it was useless for them to study the classics and 
higher mathematics, but it was also thought that they lacked 
capacity to pursue these branches. But a great change has taken 
place, both m public sentiment and public action, in relation to 
this subject. It has been fully demonstrated that girls are evei-y 
whit equal to boys, in all branches of education. But not until 
very recently has anything like a collegiate course of instruction 
been open to young ladies. Our Normal Schools have trained 
thousands of them for the work of teaching, — a work for which 
they possess admirable traits and qualifications. More and more 
are they coming to occupy important positions as teachers, and 
they will continue to prove a power for good and a blessing to the 
community. 

To us of the present day it seems hardly possible that female 
education was ever so much neglected ; but such was the fact, 
both ill this country and in Europe. In the life-time of Sidney 
Smith, that remarkable man wrote one of his most vigorous 
papers with the hope of awakening the interest of his countrymen 
in favor of the higher education of females. Now, who can esti- 
mate the immense good that will emanate from the establishment 
and support of such institutions as Vassar, Smith, and Wellesly 
Colleges ? 

But I will not further pursue the subject. Enough has already 
been said to prove that great progress has been made in educa- 
tion within the last half-century. Let us not be unmindful of the 
immense responsibility that is thrown upon us by the advance- 
ment of the past. Inasmuch as our schools and other institutions 
of learning come into our care in a greatly improved and elevated 
condition, let us not forget that it is our bounden duty to labor 
with all diligence and wisdom, not merely to sustain them in their 
present high condition, but also so to foster them that we may 
nand them down to those who come after us, greatly improved 
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through our agency. All works of reform and improvement 
should go forward with constantly a(5celerating speed. May we, 
as members of the Connecticut State Teachers' AsRociation, and as 
co-workers in the great and good cause of popular education, ever 
gratefully acknowledge what our predecessors have done, and 
manifest our appreciation of their work by a vigorous prosecution 
of ourSy as received at their hands. And may we so discharge 
the duties that devolve upon us, that when we are called to give 
an account of our stewardship, we may hear from the great and 
good Master, — the Plead Master over all, —the soul-cheeiing words, 
" Well done^ good and faithful servants^ 

HOW FAR SHOULD THE STATE EDUCATE? 

By Hbnby E. Sawyer, Superintendent of Schools, Middletown. 

This question may be taken in two ways. It may be asked, 
How far should public instruction extend in breadth V For how 
large a part of its children and youth ought society to provide 
means and opportunities of education? To the question thus 
taken, three answers suggest themselves, viz : 

First, That the State should withdraw entirely from the busi- 
ness of instruction. 

Second, That it should educate those whose services it may 
need, for example, as officers in the army or navy. 

Third, That it should provide for all its children opportunities 
for education, raising funds to meet the expense thereof by taxes 
levied on all the property of all its members. 

The first of these answers will receive attention further on. 
The second is not often given, and the opinion embodied in it is 
not entertained to any considerable extent. The third represents 
the position which is generally held by intelligent persons, and 
states the practice of the most liberal and progressive, as well as 
of some of the wisest and strongest governments. Doubtless we 
all believe the position to be correct. We agree in considering it 
to be the duty of a State to maintain a system of public schools 
adequate to the instruction of all its youth. 

But some do not thus believe ; and those who do are not agreed 
as to how far education should be carried in the public schools. 
In the opinion of some, the State should teach no more than 
reading, writing and a little arithmetic. Some knowledge of these 
branches they see to be almost indispensable. They call such 
knowledge practical. They think it well that opportunities for 
gaining it should be offered to all freely. 

A vast majority go farther than this. They recognize the fact 
that every addition to one's store of useful knowledge increases 
his power ; that all culture and dicipliue which makes one able to 
employ muscle, intellect, and will, to better advantage is in the 
highest degree practical. Some of these would have the State 
give instruction in drawing and music, in languages, sciences, and 
literature. Others would add to this till they had made colleges, 
Hfliversities, and professional schools free to all, because maintained 
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at public expense. They agree only in demanding of the public 
schools something more than merely elementary instruction. For 
this reason they may be classed together as giving a second answer 
to the question how far education should be carried by the State. 

Then there is a third answer, identical with the one first men- 
tioned above, which is that the State should give no education 
whatever, except, possibly, as it furnishes food and fuel to those 
who are too poor to provide for themselves. 

This answer requires a little examination ; for if it be correct it 
ends the discussion of my theme altogether, and if false it may be 
full of peril to the interests of education and of liberty. It is 
openly and boldly proclaimed in vanous quarters. It challenges 
the believers in public schools to give reasons for their faith. 1 
am not aware that any part of our own State has been seriously 
affected by it. On the contrary the sentiment in favor of univer- 
sal education at public expense appears to be stronger and more 
general in Connecticut than it has been for fifty years. But we 
may not hope that the invisible boundaries of a State will fence 
out ideas, or stop the growth of principles good or bad. 

Those who would destroy the public schools entirely are notr 
very numerous. Here and there a rich man, to whom school-taxes 
seem an intolerable burden, is among them. He may have no 
children for whose education he would pay on the system of indi- 
vidual responsibility, or he may have educated his sons and 
daughters already at his own cost, and now he asks, as though it 
were a question that could not be answered, " Why take my 
money to educate other people's children, any more than to buy 
them shoes or flour?" Here may also be found a few who through 
generations of scholarly and refining culture have become some- 
what exclusive in their feelings and tastes, somewhat removed 
from practical sympathy with those who toil in less favorable cir- 
cumstances, or who vegetate and suffer in the lower strata of 
society. They shrink from exposing the children of their ten- 
der nursing to the contacts and conflicts of the public schools. 
A few shoddy aristocrats, aping with newly gained wealth that 
refinement, which, like the great elms on yonder Green, can 
neither be bought nor built, but must grow through scores of 
years, are here. For them the schools of the State in which rich 
and poor meet together, without respect to race, color, or previous 
condition, are too common and democratic. But though they do 
not all together constitute a large class, they have some power. 
Wealth, education, high social position, however gained, give 
influence. And if their hostility to all systems of public instruc- 
tion be neither justifiable nor dangerous, it cannot be too thor- 
oughly guanled against. It is wise occasionally to restate 
distinctly, and to bring before our minds as clearly as possible, 
the reasons for our belief that public schools have a right to live. 

What then is the State, about whose right and duty to educate 
this question is asked ? Not Connecticut or New York, Massa- 
chusetts or Virginia, but the organic social life into which we are 
born, and itf which, with exceptions too rare to deserve notice, we 
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must live and act and be acted on. This organic social life which 
we call human society, or the State, is not something which men 
make, as they build houses or form partnerships. They may 
change the means through which it enunciates or executes its will ; 
but the social state existed before all human constitutions, and it 
would exist if they were all annulled. Philosophers theorizing 
about the origin of society used to say that it sprang from what 
they called a " social compact." They declared that when men 
entered into society, they surrendered some of their natural rights 
for the sake of the general good. 

This notion had a charm for those who, in the last century, had 
risked their lives in revolt against the monstrous claim of the 
divine right of kings, and it found its way as a fundamental truth 
into the Bill of Rights of some States. But the phenomena of 
society justify no such hypothesis. The fact is, we naturally 
come into society, and there we naturally belong. Of course, 
then, an individual has no natural rights which are inconsistent 
with the existence of society, or whose exercise would be detri- 
mental to its welfare. 

Again, the State is not the existing government, either in its 
administration or its form, its oflScere or its constitution. Legis- 
latures and governors, congresses and presidents, names and 
forms of government may change, but the State loses none of its 
rights, is freed from none of its obligations. 

Human society, which we call the State, is of divine ordaining. 
Its outward form righti'uUy changes in obedience to the people s 
will. Its spirit and essence are deathless as the race. It is an 
organic whole, and not a loose aggregation of unrelated units. 
It is vital with a life which it has no authority to surrender. It 
has certain rights. It rests under some obligations. It is under 
obligation to live, and so has the right of self-defense and self- 
preservation. It is bound to see that justice is done between man 
and man, and that every one of its members is protected in the 
enjoyment of his rights. It must prevent trespass, protect prop- 
erty, reputation and life. It must maintain hospitals, alms-houses 
and prisons. These and other obligations resting on society imply 
rights corresponding in character and extent. It is surely as lawful 
to prevent the development of criminals as to detect and punish 
them when grown. If the weak and helpless can be rendered 
self-supporting, it is better than to take care of them at public cost. 

The bearing of these principles on the question before us is 
evident. We believe that education by systems which a State 
may properly adopt and in methods that the public may rightly 
use, can be made, to some extent, a safeguard to the public welfare 
and to the social health*. It increases in individuals the capacity 
for su])porting themselves and their families. It trains to habits 
of obedience and self-control, and diminishes the amount of 
crime. Without education men are not fit to discharge the duties 
of citizens, either in private or public station, in peace or war. 
Because ignorance tends to increase and education to diminish 
poverty and crime ; because a State needs intelligent officers and 
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peaceful people ; and because it is the duty of society to guard 
the rights and seek the welfare of its individual members, it is the 
duty of a community to maintain a system of public instruction 
adequate to the education of all its youth. On these grounds, our 
State, like many others, supports public schools. To the rich man 
and to the poor man it sends the assessor and the collector, and 
each has to pay his tax. It assesses this tax not only on the 
property of voters, but as well on that of women and minors, 
who have no voice in directing the expenditure of the funds thus 
raised. 

We believe this general taxation for the sake of universal edu- 
cation to be just and right. But any reasons of public policy and 
public safety which justify it, any considerations of benevolence 
which warrant it, justify and demand the taking of another step, 
which must be taken soon and generally, and with the name sort 
of thoroughness with which taxes are assessed and collected; and 
that step is to make education, to some extent, compulsory. 
If the State may say to a rich man, " Give me of your money 
that I may train and educate those who are soon to be my mas- 
ters," surely it may say to a poor man, though it cause him some 
inconvenience, and to a vicious man, even though it may diminish 
his means of indulgence, " Give me of your children's time, that I 
may qualify them rightly to discharge the duties of citizenship 
and wisely to exercise the powers of government." Tax-payers 
have a right to demand that the opportunities for education which 
they provide shall be fairly improved, and if any children are 
growing up in ignorance the State should interpose. With 
watchfulness that cannot be evaded and power that cannot be 
resisted, it should see that its generous provision be not squan- 
dered, its wis« design defeated through the inefficiency, wrong- 
headedness, or parsimony of parents. Logically this conclusion 
cannot be avoided. Practically it must be reached, or public 
schools fail precisely at the point where success is most essential, 
failure most dangerous. 

From multitudes of children the State has nothing to fear, but 
everything to hope. For they are growing up under the whole- 
some influences of well-ordered homes. In these they learn obedi- 
ence. In crude and childish fashion they catch glimpses of the 
majesty of justice and the awful sanctity of law. Embodit^d in 
the mother's form walks among them t'.e matchless beauty of 
purity and virtue. At the proper age they will receive a decent 
education, whether there be public schools or not 

But what of the neglected and the homeless ? What of those 
worse than homeless whose homes are haunts of vice, and whom 
parental training makes prematurely shrewd and bold .in crime ? 
This class is large enough to be dangerous if not cared for. It 
has representatives in every city and large village. If allowed to 
complete the course they are now pursuing, what mischiefs, many 
and terrible, will they not work in society ; what undermining 
and weakening of its foundations, what overthrow of its entire 
structure may they not compass I Society has no right to risk 
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such dangers, even if it has no regard for the welfare of these 
unfortunates. In self-defense it must educate. 

One of the criticisms under which the enemies of public schools 
veil their hostility is that the schools attempt too much ; that they 
undertake to carry the work of education further than it is reason- 
able or just for the public to carry it. And some who would do 
nothing to destroy or weaken the schools, some who are thor- 
oughly their friends, are asking whether there is not some justice 
in the criticism. They admit, honestly or otherwise, that the 
State should provide elementary instruction in free schools for all 
its children. They would have this given for biief periods, in 
cheap school-houses and bv cheap teachers. 

As against these we claim that the State should maintain free 
schools for secondary, or High School, instruction, and that in 
them it should offer to all its youth an education as extended as 
its pecuniary ability and the density of the population in a given 
locality may allow ; at least till it reaches the point where educa- 
tion becomes technical and professional rather than general. 

To do this involves no inconsiderable expense. Costly build- 
ings must be erected, valuable apparatus provided, and numerous 
and highly educated teachers employed. Besides, if this is to be 
done, the primary or elementary schools must aim not merely to 
give some little knowledge of the rudiments of education. Their 
work must be carefully arranged to do this in such a way as shall 
make it a suitable preparation for the instruction and study which 
are to follow. This requires better teachers, better buildings, 
more apparatus and longer terms in the elementary schools, and 
careful supervision of them by competent persons. Now the op- 
ponents of public schools say that for the State at such cost to 
maintain free schools for secondary education is useless, hurtful, 
or unjust. 

High schools are useless, say their enemies, because the knowl- 
edge of higher branches which pupils acquire in them is usually 
too little and too superficial to be of much value, and because that 
in the attempt to gain it thorough familiarity with practical and 
necessary studies is sacrificed. 

1 believe proper investigation would show that neither branch 
of the accusation is true to any considerable extent. We cannot 
ascertain what kind of readers the people were a hundred years 
ago, but we have some means of judging of their skill in writing, 
spelling, and ciphenng. If the appeal be made to old records and 
they be compared with the work of pupils shown in the centennial 
exposition, I have no fear as to the decision. And it must be re- 
membered that these old records were made by the better educa- 
ted men in the towns and parishes. To make the test a fair one 
we should look up the letters and private account books of com- 
mon people, both men and women, and compare with them the 
writing, spelling, and figuring of the present. I am sure that one 
who does that will, if he is honest, say no more about the inferi- 
ority of present attainments in the common brancheB as compared 
witn those of the past. 
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Another objection sometimes urged against High Schools and 
the education given in them, is that many children of the poor 
and of those who live by manual labor, are educated too highly — 
educated above their rank and station in life. 

I will not delay to show how the abominable spirit of caste un- 
derlies this objection. Doubtless there is a good deal of disincli- 
nation to hard and steady work. A gr^t many persons want to 
get a living without earning it. Multitudes try to obtain posi- 
tions in which they can wear stylish clothes and jewelry. Some 
who have never attempted to do it think mind- work is easy. So 
they refuse to be useful, as they might be in some calling which 
demands the exercise of muscle, and attempt to crowd into posi- 
tions which require more mental capacity arid culture than they 
have, or positions which might be well filled by persons of less 
physical force. Stout men rather measure ribbons and peddle 
peanuts than raise from the soil com to keep themselves from 
starving. They push themselves into positions for which they are 
not fit, and when they fail, innocent ones suffer with them. They 
occupy easy positions whose duties weaker men might perfoim, 
and so the weaker suffer in enforced idleness. But this is laziness 
and not education. It would have prevailed in these years if 
there had been no schools, and it would have wasted the nation's 
wealth and tarnished the nation's honor, as it has done and is still 
doing. 

Possibly teachers have not done all they might have done to 
inspire their pupils with a love of labor, to lead them into the joy 
which follows the conquest of difficulties, to kindle in them ambi- 
tion to do well, not easy things, but things which call for the exer- 
cise of great strength, skill and endurance. But however this 
may be, it is safe to assert that no class in the community has done 
more than teachers have to resist the lazy and shirking tendencies 
of the times ; and that the attempt to master the higher branches 
of learning, if made in a well-managed school, is very likely to 
convince young people that success cannot be had for nothing ; 
that achievement costs labor and perseverance. Indeed I believe 
it to be true that those who imagine they have too much educa- 
tion to get an hcmest living by honest work are not the ones who 
have learned all that is taught in the schools, but those whose 
perversity, indolence, or stupidity has caused them to drop out by 
the way. 

Again, it is objected that for the State to maintain free high 
schools is extravagant ; that the expense of such houses, appara- 
tus, teachers, and supervision as are needed to make secondary 
education successful is too heavy a burden on the taxpayers. 
This is a serious charge. What is extravagance? Literally a 
wandering beyond, that is, beyond some proper limits. To de- 
termine whether one is extravagant we need to know the limits 
which he may not reasonably go beyond. 

In the expenditure of money, reasonable limits may be deter- 
mined either by the ability of him who incurs the expense, or 
by the value of that for which it is incurred. A man who pays 
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more for an article than he is able to pay is extravagant. The 
price may be less than the value of the article ; siill it is beyond 
his means and he is not justified in paying it. An exception is 
however to be made to this statement m the case of such things as 
are necessary to the support of life. Food and fuel must be had 
even if the means with which to pay for them are not in hand. 

If then it should be shbwn, as it very easily might be, that some- 
thing more than elementary education is necessary to the wel- 
fare and even the life of the State, the question of its extravagance 
would be decided. But I will not press this point. Admit that 
secondary education is only desirable, not essential, to the State ; 
that it is to be classed not among the necessaries, but among the 
comforts and adornments of life. Is the State able to pay for it ? 
I am aware that taxes are in many places rather heavy, and that 
there is much financial embarrassment and much poverty. But 
consider the immense sums spent in public works merely for pm*- 
poses of display, or by individuals for houses and living. Think 
now much the people find themselves able to expend for travel, 
how much for summer residences, yachts and fast horses, or even 
for cigars and watch chains, for ruffles and ear-rings, and then 
judge whether the country is able to support good schools, (io a 
step further and compute the cost of the country's vices. Take 
but a single one of them, intemperance, and, leaving out of the 
account all expenses, which are only indirectly chargeable to it, 
reckon up the sums actually paid each year for intoxicating drinks. 
Then by the side of the astounding and frightful amount set the 
total annual cost of all the schools, colleges, and universities in the 
land, and say whether the country is paying more for education 
than it is able to pay. 

But there is another thing which must be considered in deter- 
mining whether a given expenditure is extravagant or not. It is 
the value of the article for which the expense is incurred. To pay 
for an article greatly more than it is woith is extravagance. 
Will the application of this test to the high schools justify their 
support ? Do the schools cost more than they are worth ? 

The cost of schools in a town or a State can be ascertained ex- 
actly and stated in dollars and cents. Their value cannot be even 
approximately estimated, for we have no gauge with which to 
measure the worth of intelligence and education and culture and 
skill and character and habits of obedience and patient labor. 
These things "cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver he 
weighed for the price thereof." And these priceless things are 
the legitimate fruits, the natural results of well ordered and suffi- 
ciently comprehensive schools. But while the highest benefits 
which such schools confer on the community cannot be measured, 
they have other and lower elements of value which can be appre- 
ciated if not measured. 

They have a commercial or money value because they supply a 
certain positive and rather extensive demand — I mean the demand 
for a higher education than can be obtained in elementary schools. 
Muny people require for their children such an education, and they 
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will hare it. They wish them to be fitted for mercantile, me- 
chanical or scientific pursuits, or for college. They must have in- 
struction in mathematics and literature, m natural and physical 
science, in ancient and modern languages, and in the rudiments of 
the fine arts. This is the demand. I do not say whether it is 
wise or foolish, only that it exists. It is as real as the demand 
for flour or tobacco, and hence that which supplies it has a money 
value as truly as those commodities have. 

Now it is a matter of observation, too common to need .mention, 
that good schools attract to a community which maintains them, 
persons looking for places in which to locate, who bring with 
them property and influence. Here is a return in kind tor the 
money expended on schools. But they may save a town in other 
ways more than they bring to it in this way, for they keep at home 
during" the period of secondary education many young persons who 
would otherwise be sent away at great expense for travel, board, 
clothing and tuition. Then great numbera will obtain a high 
school education if they can do so while living at home who would 
never go abroad for it. Lack of enterprise or of means, or an 
unwillingness to deprive their children of parental oversight at so 
critical a period of their lives, will prevent many from givmg their 
children such an education as they desire if it can be obtained 
only at a distance from home. And in this way, by bringing some 
higher education within the reach of larger numbers, and thus in- 
creasing the producing power of a community, do high schools pay, 

I have spoken of some of the direct and measurable advantages 
which a community may gain from the maintenance of free schools 
for advanced education. But the indirect advantages flowing from 
them are perhaps even greater than these. The higher studies and 
more advanced classes m a school or system of schools exert an im- 
mense attraction both laterally and vertically. They draw in 
from all about them, and they draw up from younger classes am- 
bitious, capable and high minded youth, whose influence on their 
school-mates is of great value. Whether it pays to introduce or 
retain a given study in school cannot always be determined by the 
rules of arithmetic. 

Perhaps an illustration may make my meaning clearer. In one 
of the smaller cities of New England a member of the School 
Board, a graduate of Yale College, raised the question whether 
the city could afford to teach Greek in the high school. He 
saw that the classes in it were small, and that they could not 
be properly instructed by cheap teachers. Dividing the cost 
of the instruction by the number of pupils, showed a rather high 
high price for tuition, in view of which my friend inquired 
whether it would not be cheaper and better for the city to pay the 
tuition of those who wished to study Greek at a good academy. 
He did not propose to say to a citizen who wished to fit his child 
to be an accountant, a teacher, or an engineer, "You may do it in 
the public schools, " while depriving his neighbor who preferred to 
send his son to college of the opportunity to give him a prepara- 
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tion ; nor did he propose to ftay to a man, "We will prepare your son 
for a scientific, but not for a classical college. His question 
merely was whether, while.treatiug all alike, some cheaper method 
might not be found for satisfying the just demands of some. He 
did not see, what if he had been more intimately acquainted with 
the subject he would have seen, that even his plan would be unjust 
to the people and injurious to the school if it should be adopted. 

It would be unjust because, even if the tuition were paid, many 
could not or would not send their sons to a distant academy to 
prepare "for college, and so would be forced to choose some other 
plan of life for them. ' It would be injurious to the school because 
It would compel persons who were determined to give their sons 
the advantages of a liberal education to send them elsewhere. 
This would deprive the school of the very pupils who were most 
likely to be earnest and enthusiastic and to exert a healthful in- 
fluence. If these went, their associates of kindred spirits would 
go with them, even if they were not studying the classics. Thus 
many families, and those among the most influential, having no 
children in the public school would feel no direct interest in it, 
but would exert their influence in favor of the school in which 
their children were. 

In the case of which I have spoken, I am not aware that the 
proposition to exclude the classics was ever seriously entertained, 
even by the gentleman who made it. Certainly it was never car- 
ried into efiect, and there has been no time when, in that city, one 
man might not have his son fitted for college at the public schools 
as well as another his for the scientific school or for entrance on a 
mercantile life. 

How. much then should be taught in the public schools ? I an- 
swer, not by saying algebra or chemistry or Greek or^ German, 
but as above, so much as the density of population and the wealth 
of the community will allow, and I base this answer on a few very 
simple principles, which I will briefly enunciate in closing. 

1. Some in every community are able to give their children ad- 
vanced education, and in one way or another will do so. 

2. The expense of public schools, be it much or little, is mostly 
paid in the form of taxes by the wealthier portion of the community. 

3. To limit the instruction given in these schools to the mere 
rudiments of education would practically exclude from all share 
in their benefits the rich whose taxes contribute so largely to 
their support, and the vastly more numerous class in moderate cir- 
cumstances who aspire to secure the best obtainable education for 
their children. For none but the very poor or the very careless 
would be satisfied with schools thus limited in their scope ; and 
those who were not satisfied with them would be compelled, after 
paying their taxes for the public schools, either to support private 
schools or to send their children away from home to be educated. 

4. Whence it follows that while the schools of the State should 
be free even to the poorest, they should be good enough to an- 
swer the reasonable demands of the middle and wealthy classes.. 



APPENDIX 



STATISTICAL TABLES 

COMPILED FBOM THE BETUBNS OP THE ACTING SCHOOL TISIT0E8, 

SHOWING THE CONDITION OP 

ooMMoi^ SCHOOLS IN oo:n^neotiout^ 

DURING THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST 31, 1876. 



PRELIMINARY NOTE. 

Special pains have been taken to make the following tables as 
correct as possible, and though perfect accuracy is not attainable, 
they may be considered as giving a just view of the condition of 
the public schools. These tables are based upon the returns 
which the law requires the school visitors of every town to sub- 
mit each year to the Secretary of the State Board of Education. 
The school visitors receive their information, to a considerable 
extent, from the district committees, and they again from the 
teachers whom they employ. To facilitate the collection of these 
returns, and to make them as complete and correct as possible. 
School Registers are provided, at the expense of the State, for all 
public schools. They may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
State Board of Education. 

EXPLANATION OP THE STATISTICAL TABLES. 

Column No. 1. — The towns in each county arranged alphabet- 
ically, county towns being placed first. In the towns of New 
Haven, Norwich and Middletown there are districts which make 
independent reports, and these reports are given separately. 

No. 2. — The population of each town according to the United 
States Census of 1870. 

No. 3. — ^The Grand List of each town, as given in the State 
Treasurer's Report to the General Assembly, May, 1876. 
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No. 4. — The number of school districts in each town. 

No. 5. — The number of public schools in each town. 

No. 6. — The number of departments in the public schools 
counting eacl) school room of a graded school as one department. 

No. 1. — The average length of the schools, in days and deci- 
mals of a day. 

No. 8. — The number of children between four and sixteen years 
of age enumerated in each town in January, 1876; the basis of 
distributing the income of the School Fund and the State Appro- 
priation to the several towns. 

Nos. and 10. — The number of children registered as attending 
public schools in winter and summer respectively. 

No. 11. — The number registered over 16 years of age. 

No. 12. — The number of different scholars registered in the 
public schools during the year reported ; in other words, the num- 
ber of children who attended public schools some part of the year. 

No. 13. — The number of enumerated children attending any 
other school than the public school. 

No. 14. — The number of children between four and sixteen 
years of age who attended no school of any kind during the year. 

Nos. 16 and 16. — The average attendance in winter and summer 
respectively. 

Nos. 17, 18, 19 and 20. — The number of male teachers and 
female teachers employed in winter and summer respectively. 

Nos. 21 and 22. — The average wages per month of male and 
female teachers, including cost of board, when that was supplied 
by the district. 

No. 23. — The number of teachers who have taught the same 
school two or more successive terms. 

No. 24. — The number of teachers who were teaching for the 
first time. 

No. 25. — ^The amount of money received by each town from 
the School Fund and State Appropriation. Of the amounts in 
this column, two-fifths came from the School Fund income, and 
three-fifths from the State Treasury. 

No. 26. — The amount of income from the Town Deposit Fund 
in each town. 

No. 27. — The amount of income from local funds. 

No. 28. — The amount of money appropriated for schools from 
town tax in each town. 

No. 29.— The amount of money raised for school purposes by 
district tax. 
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No. 30. — The amount of voluntary contributions for teachers* 
board, fuel, or other expenses. 

No. 31. — The amount of money raised for school purposes from 
other sources than those previously named. 

No. 32. — The total amount of money received for public schools 
from all sources. 

No. 33. — The amount expended for teachers' wages, including 
board. 

No. 34. — The amount expended for fuel and incidental expenses. 

No. 35. — The amount expended for repairs of school buildings. 

No. 36. — The amount expended for other objects than those 
previously mentioned. 

No. 37. — The total amount expended for public schools. 

The totals in column 37 include money expended for new school 
houses, also the amount expended for libraries and apparatus. 
The columns containing these amounts are omitted from these 
tables for want of room, but may be found on pages 148 and 149. 

Tables of averages and percentages, showing the relative posi- 
tion and rank of the towns in various particulars, may be found 
upon pages 150 to 173. 
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Th^. amowUs reported aa expended for^new school hotues during the year ending 
Augufit 31«^ 1876, are given below. .These amoimts are included in the ^^ totai£ " 
of expenses on pages 1 3 1-147. 



TOWNS. 


No. of 
School 
Houses. 


Amounts. 


TOWNS. 


No. of 
School 
Houses. 


Amounts. 


HABTFOBD COUNTY. 


WINDHAM COUNTY. 


Hartford, 




$8,000.00 

400.00 

526.03 

11,000.00 

1,500.00 

1,100.00 


KiUingly, ' 1 | $6,400.00 


* _ 




Avon, - 

Granby, 

New Britain, _ . 

Newington, 

Suffield, 


LITOHFIELD COUNTY. 


Total, 6 


$22,526.03 


Canaan, 

Colebrook, 

New Milford, .. 

Warren, 

Washington, .. 




$475.00 
930.00 


NEW HAVBN COUNTY. 

/ 


11,500.00 
800.00 
900.00 


Total, 


5 


$14,605.00 


New Haven, _. 
Derbv. 




$7,306.S1 
1,900.00 
.3,692.10 

15,648.74 
5,774.34 
1,891.48 
2,028.51 




*-'^»»^jj ---- --- 

Meriden, 

Milford, 

Naugatuck, 

North Haven, . 
Woodbridge, __ 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 


Haddam, 


1 $1,200.00 






Total, 


6 


$38,241.98 




t 


TOLLAND COUNTY. 


NEW LONDON COUNTY. 


Hebron, 1 $668.15 






Bozrah, 

Salem, 


1 
1 


$70435 
708.00 




Total, 


2 


$1,412.35 






THE COUNTIES. 


FAIRFIELD OOUNTX. 


Hartford, 

New Haven, _ . 
New London, _ . 

Fairfield, 

Windham, 

Litchfield, 

Middlesex, 

Tolland, 


5 
6 
2 
5 
1 
5 
1 
1 


$22,526.03 

38,241.98 

1,412.35 


Danbury, 

Fairfield, 

New Canaan,.. 

Ridgefleld, 

Wilton, 


1 
1 

2 
1 


$3,112.25 
4,323.35 

425.00 
2,07462 

769.90 


10,705.12 
6,400.00 

14,605.00 

1,200.00 

668.16 


Total, 


6 


$10,705.12 


Total, 


26 


$95,758.63 



I 
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A statement of (he amounts expended for Libra/ries and Apparatus^ in the year 
ending August 31st, 1876. These are included in the "totals," of expenses on 
pages 131-147. 



TOWNS. Amounts. 

Hartford, $1,326.85 

Berlin, 38.82 

Bloomfleld, 13.00 

Bristol, 15.00 

Canton, 50.00 

East Granby, _ . . 35.01 

East Hartford,.- 96.50 

East Windsor,-. 21.67 

Enfield, 25.79 

Farmington, 66. 95 

Glastonbury, _.. 91.37 

Plainville, 7.60 

Simsbury, 28.45 

South Windsor,- 29.75 

Suffield, 26.00 

Wethersfield,.— 20.00 

Windsor, 73.00 

Windsor Locks,. 24.00 



$1,989.76 



New Haven, 

Cheshire, 

Derby, 

East Haven, 

Guilford, 

Madison, 

Meriden, 

Milford, 

Naugatuck, 

Nortii Branford, 
North Haven, . . 

Orange,. , 

Seymour, . 

Waterbury, 

Woodbridge, 



$1,343.08 
10.50 

163.50 
40.00 
15.30 
16.67 

229.89 
54.23 
30.00 
11.60 

105.25 
87.70 
40.00 

280.00 
76.20 



$^,503.92 



New London, $200.00 

Norwich, 274.00 

Sprague, 23.28 

Stonington, 30. 00 

Waterford, 20.60 



$547.88 



TOWNS. Amounts. 

Bridgeport, $52.50 

Banbury, 89.85 

Bethel, 20.00 

Barien, 17.35 

Fairfield, 216.45 

Greenwich, 20.00 

Huntington, 48.97 

New Canaan, 20.00 

Norwalk, 264.00 

Ridgefleld, 8.10 

Stamford, 80.00 

$837.22 



Canterbury, $10.00 

Chaplin, 10.00 

Killingly, 32.70 

Pomfret, 20.00 

Putnam, 36.90 

Sterling, 10.00 

Thompson, 30.00 

Windham, 76.55 



$226.15 



Bridgewater. $44.09 

Colebrook, .1 20.00 

Cornwall, n.OO 

Morris, 12.60 

New Milford, 50.90 

Norfolk, 40.00 

North Canaan, ... 10.00 

Plymouth, ... 54.90 

Roxbury, 20.00 

Torrington, 54.00 

Winchester, 97.31 



$414.80 



TOWNS. Amounts. 

Middletown, $318.35 

Chatham^-.^ 42.00 

Clinton, 60.00 

Cromwell, 20.00 

Durham, 20.00 

East Haddam, 10.00 

Essex, 53.60 

Middlefield 39.00 

Old Saybrook, 10.00 

Portland, 80.00 

$652.95 



Tolland, $30.00 

Bolton, 5.00 

Columbia, 23.56 

Coventry 20.00 

Mansfield, . 10.00 

Union, 20.10 

Vernon, 167.39 



$276.04 



Hartford County, $1,989.76 



New Haven " 


2,503.92 


New London ** 


547.88 


Fairfield » 


837.22 


Windham " 


226.15 


Litchfield " 


414.80 


Middlesex " 


652.95 


Tolland " 


276.04 



Total, $7,448.72 



TABLE I. 

Jn uikieh oU the T&unu in the Stale are arranged accordit^ to the amount of taxable 

property ia «aeA to every child btiween the agei of four and sixteen years. 

The amount a given in dollara. 

This Table is based upon the Grand List completed in 18T6, aad the Enumeni- 
tioQ of children (aken In Januaiy, 187S, and is designed to show the relative 
wealth of the several towns, as compared with their respective number of children 
of the usual school age. An eiamination of this Table will show, appriaiinal^, 
which towns are best able to provide liberellj for their public ichoola, though this 
abilit? depends also, in part, upon the deoM^ of population, and the conHoquent 
number of schooU required. 

Where a district is formed of parts of two or more towns, the law now requires 
that all the children in such district Bhall be returned as from the town haviag 
Jurisdiction over the district. For this reason the figures in this Table cannot be 
made to ahow preelsdy what thej are designed to show. 

The rank of towns in this Table may be compared with their rank in Table n. 



40G1 



iNeiv HaveD,,., 

(Barien, -.. 

Kcotlaod, 

Lisbon, 

Bethlehem, 

Middletown, .. 

Stonington ' 3878 

South Wiudflor, 3169 

KsBes. SS40 

New London, i 3421 

Stamford, I 3385 

WoBtbrook, I ym 

East Haven, j 32'n 

Winchester, .. . i 3178 

Nonvich. 3UI 

Si.ybrook, I 3122 

SuffieM, I 3079 

Goshen, 3026 

Pomfret, - 3019 

IWaslungton, 2931 

iRoxbury, ^ 29i5 

Lebonon 2941 

Middleileld 2930 

iBethany, 2903 

Westport, 2902 



Mf 



fi'i 34 Woodbury, . 

60 aSlBrooklyn, .. 

28 36,i:idgefleld,.. 

31 iit Brookfleld, . 

43 SS.LitchfiBld, .. 

U 39Faii^ld,. 



3T 40 
41 



49 45 
33 46 
41 47 



Woodbridge, .. 

Guilford, 

KllingtOD, 

FarmingUin, .. 
N"ew Milford, . 
Wallmgford,-. 

Somiirs, 

Wolctt, 

Southbury, 

Cheahire, 

Thomasl^m, 

Easton, 

Ueriden, 



Welhersfleld, 2BB2 

1 Bloomfleld, 38B1 

aOran^, 2810 

SEMtGmnby, '2833 

f Included ii 



58 62 

B2 63 

16 64 

63 65 



Prospect, 

Sberman, 

New PairBeld, - 

Newington, 

Sulifibiirj, 

Bridgewater, 

Beacon Falls, .. 

Trumbull, 

Hiimdan 

Walcrbury, 

Windham, 

Durham. 

Plymouth, 



2385 
3376 
3363 
2349 
3346 
2343 
3330 
2329 



Dflubury, - 



Bridgeport, 

Hnnvinton, 

Sew Can»SQ, 

Hampton, 

Stratford, 

Hartford, ... 

Plainville, ... 

"Weston, , 

North Kranford,. 
MoDtyille, , 

H UQtJDgt on, 

Porllanii 

Middlebury, 

Frunklin, 

Monroe 

Old Sajbroolt,.... 
MadiaoD, . 



PBlfc, . 



Hartlaiid, 

Waterford 

East Haddam,... 

.Greenwich, 

OSlPlainfleld 

06;Chester, 

07 Bolton, 

OBWoodBfoek, .. ._ 
09 North atoningtoQ 

lOCanterhiuy. 

11 Manchester, 



liaiTorrington, . 
ll3Chsplin, 



14 Hebron, . 

15 SouthiagtoD, .. 

16 Saymour, 

niOiford, 



8Gro 



1723 

nn 

1109 



i|Nuiigatuck,-., 

lilt Colebroolt 

121 Cornwall, 

122Mi:ftird, 

123Branrord, 

121 Nortb Canaan. 
12S Coventry, .... 

l26|Warren, 

laiXewtowD..... 
12S BarkhaniBted, . 

1 29 Mansfield, 

130|EaBlWinilaor,. . . 

13 1 jThonipaon, I 1633 

132 KilliDBworth, i 1916 

15:iLedyari , 1610 

134|BBdiel.... 
13G|BoErah, .. 

Haddam, . 
Cromwell, 
Wilton, 



1694 



1579 



ISIil 

Grtnby, | 1646 



Enfield ' IBM 

Columbia, 

43|Putnam, 

1S3J144NBW Hartford, . 

U5 Derby, 

UBRockyHPL.... 
14T Kew Britain,... 

148 Killingly, 

' '" Old Lyme, 

GlsBtonbnty, 



42,16 
SS|l6 
l6(i|I62 
62 163 
164-164 
165 165 
t63ll66 
fi'lST 



1 I 



Ashforf 

Unii-n, 

Sterling, .. 

East Lyme 

Marlborough, 

Stafford, 

Burlington 

Kent. _. 

Chatham, 

ToUand 

Spr^;ue, 

EaMfiird, 

Windsor Looka, . 

Willington, 

Tolontown, 



1408 
1446 
1438 



158 



Tbe Bune flgOKS an oext gtven b; Oountiw. 
TABLE I— coiLtiiiuad. 
/n tehjc'i fA« TbiDTU of each (bun^ are arranged aeeording f» thetr amoanl t 
proparty to each child btUteeit Ou age* i^Jbitr and tixle*tt ytart. 



HARTFORD CO, 



Hartford, 

WeatHariford,., 
South Wlndaor, . 

SuffiBld, 

WetlierBfleld, ... 

Blooinflelii 

East Granby, ... 
Fiipminglon,-.-. 

Newiagton, 

Canton, 

SiraBbury, 

Eaat Hunfonl, .. 
Plflinvilla, 

W indsor, 

Bnstoi, 

Berlin, 

Hartlftnd, 

MenclieBter, 

SouthinglOB, 

East WlndBor,... 

Granby, 

Eiifleld. 

Rooky Hdl, 

New Britain, 

U laatonbury, 

Marlborough, ... 

Burlington, 

Windsor Looks, - 



KEW HATEN CO. 



1 New Haven,.. 

2 i':Eat Haven, .. 

3 I Bethany, 



I I OraDBO, . 

5 ' Woodbridge, .. 

6 Guiirord, 

7 Wailingfoni,.. 

a jWolcott, 

9 Southbury, 

m CheBhiro, 



iMer 
2 I Proapecr, . 



Waterbury, 

Norlh Branford,.. 

Middlebury, 

Madison, 

North Httven, 

Seymour, 

Oxford, 

Naugotnck, 

Milford, 

BranTord,... 



NEW LONDON CO. 



Lisbon, 

Stoningtfln, 

New London, - 

Norwich, 

Lebanon, 

Montrille, 

Franklin, 

Coldieater, 

G'wold, 



Waterford 

North Stonington, 

Groton, 

Ledynid, 



Old Lyme,.. 

Preston, 

East Lyme. . 
SprftgiiB, ... 



?AIEIFIELD CO. 



Oarien, 

2 Stamfard.... 

3 Weslport, . . 

4 Ridgefield,.. 
SiBroofcfleld,.. 
-'Pab-Qeld, ... 

Kaston, 



New Feirfleld, . 

Trumbull, 

Danbury, 

Readiuft, 



174S 
1723 
IS94 



4081 
3978 
3431 
3141 

2941 
SI 71 
2140 
20S2 



1724 
ItilO 
1&95 
1434 

1421 
Klfl4 
1321 
1160 



2764 
2760 
2744 
2440 
2391 
2386 
2343 
2297 
2296 



1 


i 


TOWHa 




5 

20 
23 
21 

1 
3 
3 

6 
7 

e 

,S 

11 

13 

12 

IB 

1 
3 
2 
6 

» 

10 

7 

12 
13 


22 
33 

36 
2 

a 

6 

e 

7 

9 
10 

13 
13 
14 
IG 

a 

5 

8 
9 
lU 

12 
13 


TOWNB. 


a 
^ 




14 

IS 

le 
n 

18 
19 
10 
21 
22 
23 

3 

5 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
16 

le 
1 

2 

4 
6 
G 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
!3 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
30 
21 




13363 
3230 
2216 
3210 
3147 
■il2l 
3086 
1901 
1674 
1801 
1661 

409T 
3019 
3792 

333B 
3317 
1892 
J871 
1860 
182E 
1633 
1471 
1438 
1419 
U09 
1188 
831 

4134 
40(il 
3178 
3036 

3981 
294E 
2810 
2769 
2596 
2489 
2469 
2439 
2^62 
2349 
2299 
2261 
2082 
1968 
1830 
1717 
1709 


North Canaan, . 




IT 




















Kbw Hartford, 


1471 


]« 








MIDDLESEX CO.' 






















US 


Bethel, 






n 


waton 








WINDHAM CO. 


















1 










OldSftjbrook, 


2103 






4 


Windham, 






A 








A 


























Jhaplin 










TOLLAND CO. 






















14 








in 


















LITOUFIKLD CO. 








































n 


GoBhen,..'.:.::::":: 














7 


Roibury, 






9 












ThsCODNTIES 


I 

(3082 
3030 
2626 
2498 
2325 
2362 
1147 
1707 


<d 














t 












1 
5 


1 iSawHavan, 

2 .Hartford, 


SB 130 










26H9 
2670 
3369 
2346 






4 
6 
6 

7 


New London,... 

Litchfield 

Fairfleld, 

Winiiham, 

Tolland. 


















1633 








sS-T:;;;::::::;;: 




The State 


3623 


2662. 



f Induded In FlTmonOi. 



lit which all Ihe Tama m the Slate are arrtuifed aaiording io the percentage of their 

taxable properly (^tpropriated far I^ibUc SchooU dwinn the year ending Avgult 

SUt, lH7ti. 

The baais of compariBon is the Qrand List compleUd in 1875. The moue^a 
included in this oomputatioo are those received for school purposes from Town 
Tazee, District Tazei, end VoluntBr; Oontributioos. The amouDt is g^ven in 
mills and hundredths of a mill on the dollar ; or the flfnires m«7 be read ao taaaj 
dollars and cents on each thoosuid dollare. 

This table is designed to show how mut* money was raiied for public achoola 
in each town, according to its peamiar]/ ability. The rank of the towns in this 
Table may be compared with their rank in Table I. 

For a statement of the amount raised and received in each town for every child 
enumerated, see Table III. 

In addition to the monSyfl included in this Table, each town paid, in proportion . 
to its Grand List, its share of the amount distributed from the State Treasury to 
Ute several towns acoording to their respective number of cliildren enumerated in 
January, 1816. 



1 Bethel 

2 New Britain, 

3 Woodbridge 

4 Naugatuck, 

GKillingly, 

tiBnfleld, 

TEut Windsor, .. 

8 Coventry, 

9 Vernon, 

lOColebrook, 

11 Windsor ]<o6kB, . 

1 2 Ueriden, 

13 Warren, 

14 Preston, 

ISjDerby, 

lelBristol, 

ITjKiUingwortli, 

IBjGroton, 

1 9 Plymouth, 

20,WallinKEord, .... 
II Farmington, 

I 22BockrHm, 

I 23 East Hartford, ... 

I 24Canton, 

; 25'A8hford, 

■ 2GWlndsor, 

I 27:HarUand, 

1 ■28'Newington, 

: 29Prospect, 

. 30, North Haven, 



Chatham 


$3.96 
3 91 
























Windham,_ ,. 


3.69 






Chester, 


3.S6 






,Bk)om(leld, 
































WiUington, 


3.34 


























iGheihire, ., 


3.ai 



Easton, 

ManehBBler, 

New Millord, 

Sterling, 

Madiaon, 

Uarwinton, 

iBurlington, 

JManBfield, 

. C9Hartford, , 

0|NorwBUc, 

llCromwel!, 

, V2|Eartford, 

^glDanbury, 

14 Plainville, _ 

■a'Stafford, 

76'Kew Canaan,- 

nCuilford, 

TS^tiarlihainek'd, .. 

T!l Brooklyn, 

- KO|MonlyiUe, 

81 Clinlon, _., 

saLedyard, 

i BSNew Hhtbd, _. 

4 'Washington, 

. SSStralford, _. 

I 86'New Fairfleld, 

I 87|BoltoQ, 

8 Porllandi 

> 90,S<mth' Windsor, .... 
91,Korth StoningtOD, .. 

; 92 Bethlehem, 

I 93 Avon, 

■ &1 WLncheater, 

'5 SioiBbuiy, 

1 aeBerlin, 

5 91 SomerB, 

i SSiKast Haddam, 

8 BSBcarali, 

9 100 Greenwich, 

101 ThomnBton, 

102Brookflold, ■. 

5 103Milford, 

5 104 Shennan, 



115 Sliaron, .._ 

llSReading, -.. 

BinTnunbuU, 

6 1 J 8 Beacon PhUb, 

' llBJHampton, 

I ISONoriolb, 

2121 WatHrburj, 

5 122Norai Braoford,.. 

" ia3jColoheatBr, 

i Baybrook, 

G New llorttord, 

6 Woodstock, 

1 Orange, 

8 Ellington, 

9 East Granby, 



IHO 



I Aodover, 

.2 Bridgewaler, 

5 laS.Scolland, 

lo! 13-1! West HartJord, .. 

SllSBlLisbOD, 

i8'i:!6 Westbrook, 

<3 131 Franklin, 

is'l.HS Durham, 

!2ll3B Middlefield, 

i9|140Lehauon, 

!6 J 41 Newtown, 

.l'l42Southbury, 

11143 Woieott, 

i2'U4Eaat HavBn, 

!l|l4B Morris, 

I|I46 Woodbury, 

i5 141 Goshen, 

'l|l48 Stonington, 

14 149 Stamford, 

iSJlliO Porafret, 

!a;!Bl Old Lyme, 

10;j52!Lyme, 

;8:i6.SlWatertown. 

i9JB4!SaliBbury, .' 

ililSBlLikhBeld, 

i4156!Middlebury, 

lO.lSliWeatpott, 

illBBlThorapson, 

lOlSfllpiainfleld, 

6 Itll 



iHlOe Wilton, 

2 lOl Chaplin, _ 2.56 118161" 

lOSHamdsn, 

1 lOgSuffleld, , I 2. 

4110Itoibury, I 2.53 1128 164 East Lyme,, 

8 111 New London, i 2.52 160 16B Darieu, . 

Gil 13 Monroe, 2.62 166 168 Old Saybrook,.. 

sll 13 Bethany, 2.51 B3 ISI Sprague, 

7 114 Marlborough, " "" 

' Hew Town, included in Plymouth. 



I5fl 



The order of the Towdh in tbe seTerBl Counties is >b followB : 

TAIilK II— continued. 

The Tbunu tn aicA County arranged according to Ihe percentage of their properly 

appraprialedfitr Public Sdioob during the j/ear ending Auguit Slat, 1876. 
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S 


TOWSS. 




17 
13 

ts 

1 
19 
18 
24 
22 
23 

2 
4 

;t 

14 
10 
20 

8 
IB 

12 

6 
16 
13 
!S 
IT 

« 

6 
11 

17 
3 
« 

1 

4 

13 


i 

2 

16 
16 
17 
IS 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
S6 

2 

6 
7 

9 
10 

i 

14 
IB 
16 

18 
!9 
30 

I 
2 

4 
5 
6 
7 

9 
10 
11 


TOWNS. 


li 




1 

2 

4 
6 

6 
1 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

14 
15 
16 

n 

18 
19 
20 

22 
Z9 
24 
2S 

2S 

at 

28 
29 

2 

S 
7 
8 

g 

10 

11 

12 

u 

14 


HARTFORD CO. 


|T,63 
.1.36 
6.96 
6.36 
4.87 
4.38 
4.33 
4.30 
4.26 
4.18 
4,13 
4.12 

S^Gl 
3.46 
3-38 
3.20 

S^ll 
3.04 
2.79 
2.77 
2.75 
2.71 
2.63 
2.50 

an 

2.01 
1.43 

1.12 
6.82 
6.19 
4.fi7 
4.38 
4,09 
4.03 
3.39 
3.36 
3,2G 
3,21 
3,14 

a!86 




$2.57 




















liulleld 








Nortli Branford, 






Windwr Lock*, 






Somhbury, 




















EsBt Hartford, 








NEW LONDON CO. 




a 


WiudHor, 




H 






























































North Stonioglon, 












Souih Winilaor, 






















































West Hartfoni 














NEW HAVEN CO. 












11 


FAIRFIELD CO, 




























Bridgeport, 












































New Canaan, 

Stratford 












Guilford, _ 

NewHBTen, 




13 


Greenwich, 


2.6B 



Brookfleld, 

Shennan, 

Wilion, 

Monroe 

Reading, 

TnitiibiiJI, _ 

WbbIou, - , 

Newtown, 

Stamford, , 

Westport, 

WISDHAM CO. 



Putnam, 

Vol unto WD,-. 
Canterbury,* . 

Sterling, 

Eaatford, 

Brooklyn, 

ChapllQ, 



3 Scotland, ... 

i Pomfret, -., 

& Thompson, . 

B PlalnBeld, .. 



1 Colebrook... 

2 Warren, 

3 Plymonth, . 



»B-a!l, 

? iNewUnford, ... 

3 Harwinton. 

J MarkhamateJ, „ 

1 Washington, 

2 Betbletiem. . 

3 Hincheater. . .. 

1 ThomastoD 

S Eoxbury, 

B Sharon, 

1 Srirfolk, 

B Sew Hartford,., 
9 Bridgewater,... 

D Morris, 

I Woodbury, 



22 .GoBhen, 

23 Watertown, 

4 SaliBbuiy, 

: IE iLitchfteld 

■ 'i6 North Canaan, 

MIDDLKSKX CO. 

1 KillingworlJi, 

2 Chalhum, 

3 Hadilam, 

ft .Cromwell 

6'Clinton 

7 iPortland. 

fi'EBBtHaddam, 

9 jMiddlotowo, 

! 10 Saybrook, 

I 11 Woatbnx*, 

12 Durham. - 

13 iMiddlefieid, 

W Esaei, 

IB OldSnybrook, 

TOLLAND CO. 

1 Coventry, 

2 Vernon, 

5 Tolland 

i Hebron 

5 Union,.. 

3 Willington, 

T Columbia, 

3 Manafleld, 

3 Stafford, 

Q Bolton, 

I Soraerp, 

i ElUnglon, 

J Andover, 



Thb roUNTlES. 



1 Tolland, 

i Hartroi^, •-.... 

3 Windham, ... 

V Haven, . 

5 FairGeld, 

,v London,. 

1 iLitcbfleld 

B iMiiJdleaei, ._. 
I The State, . . 
Q Plymoath. 



TABLE III. 
In which ali the TovmM in Six State arc arranged acciirding lo the amoani o/monty 

v/hich tluy report ae raiaed aiirf reeeivedfitr the Fublie Schools from aU lov/rces /Or 

each child entimerated ; not inclading money firr new school Aouwi. 

The manej raised for biiililiiig new reboot bonnes is not included in tbe^e com- 
putations, because it is for a sperial and ocoaaional object. The thirty towns in 
which additional monej was raised for that object are dengnated by a *. 

ly See page 148, also note on page 159. Table II, on the previous pages, 
shows how much each to^rn raised in proportion to its pecuniary ability. 
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1 

] 


TOWNS, 




136 
101 
71 

123 
52 
46 

104 

135 
45 
&3 
24 

57 
3 

70 
IS 
107 
42 
94 
f 
74 
B8 

ISC 
92 

134 
117 
39 
88 
54 
108 
31 

116 
28 
14 
84 

133 
S7 


4: 

45 
46 

47 
4! 

50 
51 
62 

5* 
55 
56 
67 
58 

60 
61 
6i 

64 
66 
66 


TOWNS. 


li 






15.06 
14.96 
14.57 
14 34 

14.31 
14.12 
13.83 

13^41 
13-39 
13.36 
13.(JS 
la-90 
12.B8 
12.85 
12.78 
12.59 
12.50 
12.47 
12.36 
13.11 
12.10 
11. HB 
11.75 
11.73 
11.71 
11.70 
11.51 
11.4T 
11.19 
11.13 

ILOl 
11.00 
10.89 
10.89 
10.86 
10.85 
10.72 
10.71 




(10.42 






































New Pairaeld, 












South Windsor, 














if 

li 

22 
23 
34 
26 
S6 
21 
38 
S9 
30 
31 
33 
33 
34 
36 
36 
31 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


Boat Hartford, 






































West Hartford. 






































Bridgeport, 






































Plymouth, 








68 
7( 


































MontvUle, 
















































79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 










•New Canada, 




















DBrby.^:::::::::::::: 
















Saybro„k. 


BoltOE,._ 


9.16 



1, included in Plymou^L 




a MannS 



i2 For Hand 

inl'WBBhingtOD, 

4 Rcai ling. 

iB Franklto, .*... 

i6<BeBcon Falla, 

iliNortb StoniiifC'oii, 

'8 iGlaslonbury, 

19'Hanideii, 

lO North Bruorord,.. 

il;Coniwttll, 

i2;8Bymour, 

iSlMaDcliBBter, 

i4'S(aTiifor(l 

iB'i'a^t Haven, 

8 l(l6i*Blooinflald, 



lOUnion 

11 *Hebron,., 

1 a Woodbury, 

13 Barkharnsted, 

L4 *New Milford, 

ISLedyard, _ 

I'e'KaBtHaddnra,.., 
. 7 Wiiidflor Looks, . . 

IS*Wiirren, 

l9*RidgBBold, 

!0 Tolland, 

ll'Watorl.ury, 

la'Avon, 

!3 Chaplin 

!4?:orrolk, 

!6 ColtimbiB, 

!B Marlhorou^'li, 



13B 
IKS 139) 
113 140; 
126,141 
135 U2 
139 143, 
98 144. 
100 145 
ISA 146 
132 Ui 
.i 148 
9 119, 
147 150 
153 ISli 
1SI1 152i 
146 153] 



I 



;«»Oroton, 

S Weston, 

laSonthbnry, 

!l Durham, 

:2L!tohfleId, 

;3 Putnam, 

i4 Greenwich, 

eterllng, 

Kent, 

Cromwell, 

Milford. 

Morris, 

Woodswck, 

"Granby, 

,WeBtpon, 

•Haddam. 

Darien, 

Stafford, 

liurlington, 

WillinKlon, 

Kuatford. 

Middlebury 

"North Haven,.. 

JSoliflhury, 

INewlowu 

Inbw Hartford. . 

"Newington, 

iVoluntown, 

Waterford, 

lOld Lyme, 

IPlainQeld, 

Ksst Lyme, 

i*Wilton, 



>4|Ncirth Canauu, . 

lajThompEOQ, 

;G01dSaybrook,„ 
iTSprafoie, 



NoTB. — !q preparing this table, the dosiKn hasljeen loeidude all inonejfl roi»eiJ 
for new K«hool houeaa. Tlie amounts erpmied for that object are given on pajte 
148. But in several town the amonnts excluded in these calculations iliffer from 
thejiiiionnta there given. These differences are as follows: In Hartford, J2«, 3 03.4 6 
eieluded, instead of |8.000. In Bloomfleld, |l,48u excluded. In Farminglon, 
11,600 excluded. In Derby, nothintc eicluiied. In Meiiden, $9,447 eiciuded, 
instead of $3.692. 10. In Milford, nothing eioluded. In Naugatuck, |4,200 ex- 
cluded, iuHlead of $5,774.34. In Grolon, $3,281.12 eiciuded. In 8»lem, nothing 
excluded. In Banbury, nothing eidiided. In Bethel, $2,900 eiciuded. In Kil- 
lingly $3 068.45 eidudcd, instead of *6,400. In New Milford, $2,564.66, 
eiduded, instead -'f $1 1,500, In Warreu, $600 eiduded, instead of $800. In 
Coventry, $1,760 eiduded. 



The order of the Towns in each County is given below. 

TABLE in.— coiitiDiied, 

TKe Tbvnu in each (knaiiy arranged according to the amoani cfmonef/ tehich Itiey report 

a* railed and received for Puhlie Schools fiom all tourcte far each child envmerattd. 

Money for now school liouses is not included. The towns in which additional 

money whs raiBed for that purpose are designated by a •. 

^P* See po^e l-IS, aUo note on page 169. 



HARTFORD CO. 
1 •Hartford, 

3 South Windsor, 

i Bast Hartford, 

S •Farmmgton, 

5 West Hart fonl, 

T I Kast Windsor, 

BJBrislol, 

SlEnfleid, 

9 IHartland, 

I Windsor. 

■i •New Britain, 

3 Southingtoii, 

1 Wethersfleld, 

6 •Sueaeldr.-^-"---'---- 

T Plainville, 

B Rocky Hill, 

9 Simaburj, 

I) BaHt Granby, 

1 Glastonbury, 

2 Manchester, 

3 *Bloonifleld, 

4 Windsor Locks, 

6 Marlborough, 

7 «Granby, 

H Burlingu»n 

a •Neivington, 

NEW HAVEN CO. 

1 *Ne« Haven, 

2 Wolcott, 

3 Wallingford, 

4 Prospect. 

5 •Woodbri^, 

6 *Meriden, 

1 Guilford, 

S Cheshire. 

9 Bethany, 

Derby, 

1 Uadison, 

2 Oifotd, 

3 i*NHugstnck, 

■i Orange, 
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14 
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11 
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4 
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16 
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1" 
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i ^ 
6 
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! 16 
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19 
2U 
21 
22 
23 
24 
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4 
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12 
13 

14 
16 
Ifi 
il 
ii 

20 

I 
3 
4 

6 

1 
10 


TOWNS, 






I8.S2 
8.76 


riamien 


























•North Haven. 

NEWLONItO.V CO 
Norwich, 


13.39 
























8.44 


Salem, 










B.79 






























FAIRFIELD CO- 








•Fairfield, 


11.01 










Sew Fairfield, _., 


10.16 














Norwalk, 
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TOWNS. 




1 

21 
16 

6 

26 

3 
2 
4 
12 

5 
10 
9 
6 
8 
7 

14 
13 
11 
IB 

2 

4 

7 

6 
9 

8 

13 
12 


1 

21 
22 

24 
25 
26 

1 
2 
3 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

!; 

1 

2 
3 

6 

8 
9 
10 

12 
13 


TOWNS. 


■!1 

"^ i 




13 
14 
IS 
16 

n 

19 
30 
21 

23 

1 
2 

4 
6 
6 
1 
S 
9 
ID 
11 
12 
13 
U 
16 
16 




?9.1« 
9.06 

g!69 
8.37 
S.04 
7.86 
7.3U 
7,21 
6.53 
B,:i2 

12.90 
11.73 
11-4T 
10.42 

9J9 
9.13 
S.64 
8.26 
7.90 

7^48 
6.91 
5.98 
5.56 
B.I3 

16.06 

12.11 
1175 

11.01 

11.00 
10.86 
10.18 
10.11 
9,66 
11.52 
9.38 
9.01 
B.9.1 
8-75 
8.5^ 
8.49 
8.18 
8.39 
S.26 
8.21 
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Morris, - 






























UIDDLESKX CO. 
MiddlatowB, 










14 








KilliDgworth, 


11.13 


aa 




iij*rook, 


10.70 


WINDHAM CO. 












3 




9.63 




lliddlefield, 


9.03 












Chatham, 










4 












Durham 


7.93 


3 


Pomfret, , 












•Hflddam, 




13 








MSajhrook, 


4.73 






TOLLAND CO. 




9 


WoodBtock... 


11.19 


15 

14 






10,12 






9.91 








LITCHFIELD CO. 
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8 
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10 
11 
IS 
13 
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15 
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19 
19 
30 














































"'"'To"! l^i 
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•Colebfook, 




14 








THECODNTIEa, 


I 


t 




2 










1 
9 


Torrinuton, .. 

•Wanhington, 


2 
6 

3 

9 


1 iHartford, |15 

2 NewHayen„_.l 12 
a iMiddlesei 10 

4 New London, _.. 10 

5 iFairfield. 10 

6 Tolland 9 

7 XJlchBeld, 9 

8 Windham, 9 


44 114.30 
42 1 12-89 
30 1 10.38 






48 
83 

86 

00 


10.32 






10.26 














110 


Norfolk, 


8.99 


23 


BriduewftWr. 




The State, 


Ml 


HI 


$11.64 



I, iocluded En Pljmouth, 



TABLE IT. 

arranged according to the percentage of their 



« pari of .the year ending 



In lehvA aU the Tot/mt in 1h\ 

children mho attended the PaUic SchoaU during 

Augnat SIs^ ISIli. 

This Table is formed by comparing the whole niimber of di^rent scholars reg- 
iater^d in each town with the Dumber of cliitdren enumerated in Jamiary, 1 876 ; — 
L e., the numbers !□ column 12 with those in column B in the statistical tables of 
the several Connties, pages 130-145. The verj large percentage in some towns 
results from one or more of the following causas: I. The attendance of scholars 
over 16 years of af^e, 2. The attendance of tho.ie nndor i years of a.ge. 3. The 
attendaDce of those residing in adjoioing towns. 4. The remoTal of families with 
children into a town after the enumeriitioa has been made. 

In preparing this Table, tlosa chQdrBn who attended other sohiwls than tlie 
Public School" are not taken iuto account. In some towns a large proportion of 
the children are in iirivate schools, as will be seen by column 13 in the tables 
above mentioned. 



1 lEartlaod, 

2 Sherman 

3 Clinton, 

4 Koibury, 

6 HamptoQ. 

fi JSawPalrfleld,.. 

7 Andover, 

8 Sootlhnd, 

9 Bethany, 

North ^toningtoi 

1 Bethlehem 

3 Frmklio, .'. 

4 Ledyard, 

G Chaplin, 

6 Lebanon. 

7 Easton, 

8 IWttoQ 

9 Wolcott, 

0"Woodbriiige, ... 

1 Warren, , 

2 Windham, 

3 SaJem, 

4 i Brookfleld,... 

5 } Oxford, 

6 Colebrook, 

T K.i9tford, 

8 Canterbury, 

9 Woodbury, 

D Aahford, 

1 MontTille, 

2 Willington, 

3 ^mehiirf, 



I 34 Barkhnmated, 

' 35,Caiitou, 

■ 36 Wateriown, 

17 Goshen, 

1 38 BridgewBttr, 

■ 39 Woodstoit 

4l> Lisbon, 

41 Killing ivorlh, 

42 Morris. 

I 43 Bethel, 

'■ 44\VBBtbrook, 

i 45 South Wilidior,.. 

I 46Pomfret 

i 47 PniBpeci, 

-iS Oanaan, 

I iSSomera 

iO VoluQlown, 

'I Preston, 

i2 KidKBaeU, 

i3 Sterling. 

>4 Hebron, 

BEJToUand, 

I 66;EiistGrinby, 

) 57 iColumbia, 

t S8;Guilford. 

r 59 t Coleheater, 

1 60 1 Monroe, 

[ til Washington, 

i fi2, Cheater. 

) fi3|Suffleld. 

1 64;moomfteki, 

I 65 Madison, 93.0,' 

: <36Munafleld, 



SJ' ST'Ellington 

81 B8 aoutfibury, 

68 69 Huniingtoo, 

27 lONorfolk 

70| II NBUgntnck, 

151 12 Saybrook, 

in! i3QrftQby, 

63' TiNorthBraoTord., 

42 75 llurlingloii 

5'2 7fi Sheron, ... 

8i. 77!WiQdsor, , 

22i 78;Stniilngton, 

61 ' 79 Old Lyroa, 

19' 80;EaBtWmdBor.... 

90: fiiiCromwBll, 

EHSt Hartford,... 

Cornwall, 

Seymour, 

Coventry,- 

Brsnrord, 

Walltogrord, -.„ 

South! ngton, 

EsBtLyme, 

Stratford, 

BrUtol, 

Plymouth, 

Thomaaton, 

tCat-t Ilndrlam, .. 
Wethersfield,... 

Litchfield, 

Danbury, 

Torrington, 

Kent, _,. 



75: 83 A 



>i9 



9T;10i N 



65;10S E 



■iNewCHnaan,.. 
'6 Woterford, ... 
S Rocky Hill, ._, 

64;iuJ Plainville, 

I07;10S Omwold, 

130 1«9|Nbw IiondoD,.. 

lOBllolLyme, 

109 IlllSaltfibury, 

]24,ll2Middlflbury,.. 
108 USiMiddleHeld, .., 
14211 UJEaatHaveo.... 

MlllBlEsaei, 

li3|ll6Derby, 

47)inlchathaiii, 



4 126 



Chealiire, , 

Norwalk, 

Uai^borongh, . . 

BoKtah, 

North Canaao,. 
■Waierbur^, ... 

Darien, 

Bridgeport, 



B 130 



9fiS 


IB 


U?.(i 


H.U 




laT 


•)!•> 


fti 


|I?'H 


96.8 


18 


133 


95.0 
94,9 


9 
2(1 


150 
151 
I4T 




2^ 




1H5 


W- M 


14 ( 






a< 




94 ^ 


75 




h4:- 


2! 


im 


f)4 1 


21 


'13V 


93 < 


II 




93.1 


3ft 


1 " 


93 1 


■M 




93.0 
9? 9 


^7 


114 
■IB7 


Wf 


n 


'Itill 


92,; 


3fi 


Ifi4 


92.160 


lb2 


glG'31 


ini 


9I.:( ( 


lhl> 


91.2. 5 




90,9,1* 


i«:h 


90. ij 4 




89.8 70'! 167 


89,6 


24 





3 13B 



WUlon, 

Manchester, 

Fanaington, 

NewHanfoHl,.. 
BerUn, 

Frtirfleld, 

New Milford.... 
Hari,for(l, . 
WinchcatPr, 

Windaor Loekf.. 

Haddam, 

KilliDgly, 

[JOOluBtotiburv, ... 

141 Korth Haven, .. 

!42\Veflion, 

143 Durham, 

144NGW Haven, ... 

146 Hnmdeii, 

146Hilforli, 

H7 Portland, 

148 NewingtoD, 

IBO Trumbull, , 

IBl Middletown, 

1d2 Beaciin Falls, 

153 llartfurd, 

lB4Reitding, 

1 1)5 New Brilain, .„ 

1B6 Stafford, 

1B7 Westpoit, 

IBS Plaiotield, 

iB9Greenwi(Ji, 

IGCIMcriden, 

161 Brooklyn, 

1 62 Stamford, 

163 Enfield 

1 64 ThomtiBon 

165 Old ^ajbrook, .. 

186 Putuam, 

1 67 Sprague, 



* New town, included in Plymouth. 



The order of [he Tonrns in each County is next given. 

TABLE IV— rontinued. 

The JOumg in each Ooantf/ arranged acarrding to the percmtage of their ckHdren who 

attended Oie FttbHc Schoob during imie part of tb« year ending Atigiat31tt, 1676. 



RTFOKD CO. 

Hartland, 

Simsbiiry, 

CanioQ, 

South Windsor, 

East Granbf, 

Suffielii, 

Bloomaeld,.. 

Burlington, 

WiQilsor, 

Hist Windsor, 

Hartford 

Soulhiagton, 

Briatol, 

WetheraSeld, 

Rooky Hill, 

Plainville, 

MarliiorouRh, 

ManctoBtar, 

Parmingtcm, 

Berlio, 

West Hartford. 

Windsor Looks, .. 

QluBtonbury, 

Newington, 

Harl.ford, _ 

New Britain, 

Unflald, 

NEW HAVEN CO. 

Bethany, 

Wolootl. 

Woodbi 
Oxford, 

Prospoot, 

GuQford, 

Madisou, 

t^oulhbnry, 

NauiiMuck, 

North Branford, 

Seymour, 

Branford, 

Wallingford, . . . 
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'2 
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4 


10 


a 


6 


7 


12 


9 



Middlt'bury, 

Kast Haven, 

Cheahire, 

Waterbury. 

Orange 

North Haven, .,. 

Hamden. 

Milford, 

Beacnn PalU, 

Meriden, 

NEW LONDON CO. 

North Stonington, 

Franklin, 

Ledyntd, 

Lebanon, 

Montville, 

Liebon, 

I'reatoii, 

OolcliBster, , 

Stoiiington, 

Old Lyme, 

Eiiat Lyme, 

WoterfortC 

Griswold, 

New London, 

Bffiirali, ... 

Norwich, 

Sprague, 

FAIRFIELD CO. 

Sliormaa, _-_ , 

New Fairfield, 

Euslon, 

Brookfleld, 

Bethel, , 

iUdgefieid 

Huntington, 

Stratford, 

Danbury, .. 



1 Newtown. 

12 Now CHDaan. 

13 NorwaJk, -. 

1 Dariei], 

16 Bridgeport,, 

lu Willon, 

7 Fairfiold 

9 Trumbull, 

20 Reading,--- 

"I WeBtport,- 

22 Greeowidl, 

23 Htnnirord, ... 

WINDHAM CO. 
I HBmptoD, 



3 Chaplin, 

1 Winiihani. -. 

5 Ka.?tford, ■— 

6 ranterbury, - 

7 lAshford, 

8 rWoodBtock, -. 

9 Pomftet, 

1 I Voluntown, . 

'1 StarliDfc, 

12!Kmi[ig]y, — 
13 piaiufield,--. 

11 IBrooklyn, ... 

15 IThotapson, -. 

1 6 I Piituiini. 



LITCHFIELD VO. 

Roiburj -.. .. 

Batbtelieiii 

HHrwintt'D, 



6 Colebrook, 

S Woodbury, 

J BBrithamsted,, 



9;Gosheii, 

10 IBrii%ew»ter, - 

1 1 iMorriB, 

12 'Canaan 

1 IWaahingtoD, _ 

UlNorfolk, 

16 jShflron, 

16|C.>niwall, ..-. 

17 Plymouth, ... 
"B iThomastOQ, .. 

9|Litohfleld, 



TorringKm,- 

Kent, _. 

SaliBbury, 

North Canaau, 

New Hartford, 

KewMilford, 

WincheBter,. 

MIDDLESEX CO. 

Clinton,:,. 

KiilinRworlh, 

WeBlbrook, 

Chester, 

Saybroofc,., 

Cromwell, 

MiJdlefleld, ,!_--_-., 

Chathfltn, 

Haddam, 

Durham, 

Portland, ., 

Middletown, 

Old Say brook, 

TOLLAND CO. 

AndoTer, 

Bolton, , 

Willington, 

Someis, 

Hebron, 

Tolland, 

olumbia. 



Coventry, ,. 

Vernon, -,. 
Stafford, , . 



TuE COUNTIES. 



Litohfleld, 


96.8 
92.a 
89 7 
ESQ 
87.7 

847 


601 


Middleaei, 


683 
298 


New Haven. 

Hartford,-, 

Windham, .. 


774 
973 
616 


The Stale, 


86.10 


4,464 



1, included with Plymouth. 



TABLE V. 

A akich ail tht Tinimi in the Stale are arranged atxording to Sieir percentage of 
'■average attendance in leinter," a> cotapared iflttft their member "registered in 



Thi^ Table shows the comparative regidanty of attendance of children in the 
Public Schools ID each town in tlie State during the winter of 1875-T6. It la 
formed b; compuring the numbers ia columD 9 with those in column 15, in the 
atatistical tnbles of Ihe eeveral CountieB on pages 130-136. 




89 SpratpiE, 

90, Bafkha mated. ... 

SliTomngtmi,- 

B2 Btanford, 

93|Old Sajbrook, ... 

94l^«tham, ... 

95 Cbeshire, 

98, Bolton, 

97'Bridgepiirt, 

9S Stamford, 

galBIasi Lyme, 

lOOJChestEP, 

lOliSomBrB, 

loaiWalerford, 

103 Winchearer, 

104'Nortli Ptoniogti.ii, 

lOSlPreBtoD, 

106 fluford, 

EriBt Haven, 

Roihury, 



128 130 



Hi, 



GOBhsD. 

Hninden. -.. 
Uiddlefleld, . 



West HnrtTord, .. 

1 Chaplin, 

lis 1 lYnapect, 



118 New HartTord,,.. 

I !9Madi80n, 

laOMeriden, 

132Litehfleld, 

123 f CaoaBD, 

124 ■! North Baven, . 

125 ( Wallintiford, ,, 

126 Stratford, 

127 Willinglon, 

128 WeiheraSeld, 

83139 llockv IliU, 

1 Salem, 

i Westbroot. ... 

East Granby, 

Sonthiiury, 

Ke t, _ 

Burlin^on, 

Middletown, 



110 137 Middlebur7, .... 
33 13S Brookfield, ... 

.41 133 Newtown, 

47 UO Orange,, .. ... 

1 Beacon Falls, .. 

'i WuahingtoD, ... 

3 Voluntowii, ... 

4BoKrab, 

S Darisn, 

6Ridgefleld, 

7 BridgewBler, ... 

SNortli Canaan,.. 

.9 WQton, 

MoQToe, 

1 Woodbridge, .. 

2 New MQfoiM.-.. 

3 Weaiport, 

4'Worren, 

fi Old Lyme, 

H iteading, 

7 Salisbury, 

8 Greenwich, 

a New FflirBelii, . 

OPflirfleld, 

1 Trumbull, 



lG4Xew Canaan,. 

ISBSheiTDaji, , 

166 Weston, 

IBIBetLflny, 



The counties. 



Tolland, 

Windham, .. 
London , 
Hartfnrd, ... 
New Haven, 

MidilleKei 

Litchfield, .. 
Fairfield, ..-. 

The State, 



168 



la tlie MTeral Counties the Town* rank m foUom : 

TABLE T— continued, 

7%e Toaru in each Cotiatj/ arTaaged accordins to Oteir pereeatagt of "average aStvd- 

aaee in ainter." aa wmpared with thtk manbtr "regit^redirnoiater." 




WeBtport, 

Reading, 

Greenwich, 

NawPairfleld,.. 

Fairfield, 

Trumbull, 

Se/y/ Cimaan, 



WINDHAM 00. 



1 Putnam, 

i Brooklyn, 

3 Sterling, 

1 Windham, .. 

5 Pomtret, 

6 Ashford, ... 

7 Killingly, __. 

8 Cnnterlmry, . 

9 iWoodetock, _ 
) [Hunploa, . . . 

1 11 ThompBon. . . 

I & Sootlaod, . . . 

^ Plainfield, ._ 

4 Basljord, ... 
6 Chaplin, 

5 Voluntown, . 



LITCnPIELD CO. 

1 ThomaBton, 

i Harwinlon, 

3 Plymouth, 

1 Bethleliem, 

I) ICornwall, 

5 Colflbrook, 



B IWoodbury, ... 
9 iWatertowQ, ... 

BlNorfolk, 

I I BarkhaiogtBd, . 
a iToiTington, ... 
3 |winchB8ter, ... 



Roibury, 

Goahen, 

New Hartford, . 
Litchfield, 

CenBan, . 

Kent, 

Wushington, ... 

Bridgowflter, 

North Caoaan,.. 
NewMiUord,... 

Ssliabuiy, 



]£[DDLESEX CO. 



Saybrook, 

CliaUm, 

Kiilingworth, . 
East Haddam, . 
Durham, , . 



iwell, . 



1 Portland, . 

8 Old Sajbrook, . 

9 IChatham, 



TOLLAND CO. 



olTolland,--!^ 
9 1 Mansfield, .. 

1 I Coventiy, 

HiBolWn, 

|2 iSomera, 

13 IWillington, . 
• Sew town included with Plymouth, 



1 |ElUugU)u 

3; Vernon, 
i I Flebron, 
sjatailord, 

7 IColumbia,. 



TABLE VI. 

In wMch all tte Toumg in the Slate are arranged according to their percentage of 
" average attendance in winler," ae compared with their nvmber "enumerated." 
Thia Table is desired to show wbnt proportion of children In each town were 

presenl, on the average, in the Public Schools, during the winter of 1875-16. It 

is formed by comparing tlie numbers in column S with those in column 16, in the 

etatietical tables of the sereral Counties, on pages 130-145. 



1 Clinton. 

2 Hartland, 

3 Hampton, 

' |Canton, 

Caatorbuiy, 

'Ledyard, 

Scodand, 

Killingworth, .. 

AniioTBr, 

Harwintoo, 



North Btonington, ., 

Hoxbury, 

Sterling, 

South Windsor, 

Aaliford, 

Hebron, 

' Woodfltook, 

Guilford, 

Franklin, 

Saybrook, 

Hethlahera, 

Montville, 

Lebanon, 

J Union, 

1 Bolton, 

East Windsor 

Tolland, 

Eiistford,..- 

New London, 

EUington, .- 

Weatbrook, 

Pomfret, 

Siiffiald. 

i Pljm 

! Preston, . 

) Morris, 

3 Somors, 

D Columbia, 

1 Bethel, 

2 Bast Granby, . 

3 Colchester, . . . 

i Woodbury, 

5 Salem, 



nth,. 



6 Chaplin, ,, 

:1 Oolebrook, 

8 BarkhantHtod, 

9 Simsbury, 

'0 North Branford, 

■I Mansfield, 

'3 Watertown, 

3 Cromwell, 

4 Sherman, 

fi Chester, --. 

6 Madison, 

7 RflBt Hartford, 

8 Southinglon, 

Windsor, 

1 Woodbridge, 

a Ridgefield, 

3 Danbury, 

i Milford, 

6 Oxford, 

6 Wolcott, 

1 KastHaddam, 

8 Bridgewater, 

5 Cornwall, 

Wallingford, 

1 FnraiingtOD, 

2 Prospect, 

3 Eaaton, 

4 Lisbon, 

B j Seymour, 

8 Stonington, 

1 Norfolk, _ 

8 Windham, . 

9 Durham, 

ft Torrington, 

1 Bristol, .._ 

2 Brookflold, 

3 SoHthbury, 

1 Himtington, 

5 Portland, 

S New Haven 

7 Litchfield, 

5 Plainville, 

J Branford, _„ 

Glastonbury, 



Naugatuek, 

Warren, 

Groton, ,__ 

Middle9eW, 

Weat Hartford, . . 

Stratford, 

Burlington, 

Williogton, 

New Paiiieid, 

WsBhin^n, 

Vernon, 

Monroe, 

Coventry, 

Waterford, 

East Lyme, 

Sranby, 

GriBwold, 

Bridgeport, . 

Cheshire, 

Bethany, 

Xewtown, -. 

Goshen, . . 



Marlborough, .. 

SaJisbury, 

Horwich, 

HocltyHill, 

Norwalk, 

Chatham, 

Old lijmo, 

Orange, 

Middlebury, 

East Haven,. .. 

New Britain 

Volimlcwn, 

Wetheraflald, .. 

Hartford, 

North Canaan,. 
Windsor Ixtcks, 

Kent 

lladdam, 



4 Darieu, 

ISSiKillingl)',... 
I36| Manchester, 



136 146 
111 146 
120 14T 
133 !■ 
14S 149 
140 ISO 
|134I51 
160 \6i 
16S 15 

.I1T15_ 

56.6;|118156 
6B,4||]f<2 166 
66.4 1 123 167 
65.3 iI53ll6B 
56.3 .127169 
64.8||iS3 IBO 
54.8 j 1641161 
15TI162 
159'] 63 



54A 



G2J1G5 
166 166 
166 167' 



Beacon Falls, . 
New Milford, . 

Brooklyn, 

Waterbury,-,, 

Hamden, 

New Canaan, . 
Middletown, .. 

North Haven,. 

Newington, 

Fairfield, 

Sharon, 

Enfield, _ 

Plainfield, 

New Hartford, 
Winchester, .. 

Stafford, 

BoKrah, 

Heading, 

Trumbull, 

Meriden, .. . . 
Greenwich, .„ 

Weetport, 

Stamford, 

Thompson. 

Weston, . . 

Saybrook,, 
Putnam, 



Tolland, 

New london, 

Hartford, 

Middleaei, . . 
Litchfield, _._ 
New Haven,. 

Fairfield, 

Windham, ._, 

The State, . 
* New town, induded with Plymouth. 



The COUHTTES. 



3' 55 


6' 56 


7 , 55 

9 51 



172 



it of the same SgfUTes by CounticB appears below. 
TABLE VI— t-onlinued. 
The TbuBna in tack County arranged accnrding to Iheir percsaiage of " average oSenii- 







mux in winter," a» compared wiih ihar auvtber " autmmUed." 
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Towsa 


1 


1 

34 
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16 
22 
20 
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1 
3 
2 

7 
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16 
10 
15 

18 

12 
17 

11 
10 
20 
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10 
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14 
16 

17 

is 

:il 
22 

2.1 
24 

2 
3 

4 
6 

7 
8 


TOWMa 


1 

1 






HARTFORD CO. 


81.5 
7S.7 
71.3 
1(1.0 
67.3 

E6.e 

6S.4 
G3.G 
62.8 

ei.a 

61.1 

b8.\ 

67.5 

56.^ 
56.6 
85.6 

bi.b 

54-3 
53.7 
63.0 
52.4 
52.0 
61.9 
.-iLS 
47.8 
46.7 

68.7 
62.8 
62.0 
61.4 
61.1 

6o"e 

60.2 
59.7 
69.H 
58.0 
57.7 
57.5 














































































KflSt Granby, 














NEW LONDON CO. 
























28 
29 




North Stonington. 

Franklin, 


70.7 








































Colcheeter, 
























U 
12 

it 

16 

17 

la 

19 
20 

1 
2 
3 

6 

7 
S 

10 


LiZk,^ " 














Wiadflor Locks, 














MancheBter, 






























NEW HAVEN 00. 














2 
3 

4 

.1 
8 

10 
11 
12 
13 




FAIRFIELD CO. 




10 


North Braniord, 








































59.7 






























11 


Branford, 




55 9 



bridgeport, 

Newtown, 

Norw^k, 

Darien, .. 

Wmon, 

New Cimafln,.. 

Fiiirfleld, 

Reading, 

Trumbull, 

GrsenwicJi, 

Westport, 



WINDHAM 00. 



3 Seotis 



ISterling, 

Aahford, 

I Woodstock, . 
'B^atford, ... 

iPomfret, 

'Cliaplia, 

[Windham, _^ 
Voluntown, . 
KilliDgl7, ... 

Brooklyn, 

Plainaeld,... 
rhompaon, 



LTTOflFIBLD CO. 



Plymouth, 

Woodbury, 

Colebroofc, 

Sarkhamated,.. 

Walfirlown, 

Bridgewater, .. 

Cornwnll, 

Norfolk, 

Torringtori, 



U LitcMeid, 

IB Warren, 

16 WaBhington, ... 
n Goshen, 

18 JThomaston, 

19 iSaliflbury, 

20 North Canaan,. - 

21 Eent,.- 

32 lOaoaan, 

23 iNew Milford,. .. 

24 Sharoo, 

25 New Hartford,.. 



MIDDLESEX CO. 

Clinton, 

Killingwortb,.- 

Saybrook, 

Weatbrook, 

Cromwell, 

Cheater, 

East Hadd^n, 

Durham, 

Portland, 

Middlefleld. , 

Chatiiam, „ 

Haddam, 

Middletown, 



Old Saybrook, _ 



TOLLAND CO. 



Audover, 

Hebron, 

I Bolton, __, 
} Union, . . . 

Tolland, 

Ellington, - . . 

Somers, 

Columbia,... 

Mansfield, 

Willington. - . 

■Vernon, 

Coventry, 

SUlTord, 



* New town, mclnded with Plymouth. 






Hartford, 

Bioomfldd, 

Bristol, 

BurliDgton, 

Oantoa 

EMt Qranby, 

Eaat Hartford, 

East Windsor, 

EnQeld, 

Fajmingtan, . . 

GlaHtonbury, 

Granby, 

"Hartlaod, _---,-,-^ 

Mancteater, 

Marlborough, 

New BritsJn, 

NewingtoQ, 

PlainYille, 

Hooky Hill, 

Simsbury, 

Southiogton, 

South Windeor, . - - 

Suffield, 

Weat Hartford, . . . 

"Wetherfifleld, 

"WindHori 

Windsor Looks, . . - 

Total, 

Kew LandOB, 

Sonrich, 

Bozrab, 

Oolchaster, 

Eaet Lyme, 

TiV anTclln , 

GriBwold, 

Groton, 

Lebanon, 

Ledyard, 

LJflbon, 

Montville, 

North Stonington, . 

Old Lyma, 

PreBton, 

Salom, . 

Sprague, 

Stonington, 

■Watflrford, 

Total, 



i 





I 


[ 


e 

20 
•J 


.j 


2 

1 
1 
B 


1 
3 





'S 


1 


I 






t 


s 






2 



2 
2 







2 


1 11 


m 


61 


3: 
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Branford, 

Cheshire, 

Derby, _,. 

East Haven, 

Guilford, 

iHamden, 

IMadiaon, 

Meriden, 

Middlebury, 

MiUord 

1 JJaugstuok, 

North Branford,.. 

North Haven, 

lOrange, 

1 jOitord, 

1 jProspect, 

'SejiDour, 

Southbury, 

IWallingford, 

|Waterbury, 

iWalcolt, ._ _ 

I iWoodbrii^, 

Total. 



Bethel, 

^ .Brqolifleld, .... 

Carien, 

.Eaaton, 

1 JFairliBld, 

Qroenwieh, 

iHiiDtington, ... 

JMonroe, 

iNew Canaan, ... 

New Fairfield, . 

jNewtown, 

iNorwallt, 

iReading, 

lEidgefield. 



I Stamford, . 
'Stratford, . 
.ITrumbull, . 



2 lo! 



Brooklyn, 6 

Aahford, 8 

Canterburj, 4 

Chaplin, I 4 

EaBtford, I 4i 

Hsmpton, 

Killingly, 

Plainfield, 

Pomtret, 

Putnam, 

Scotland, ._ 

Sterling, 

Thompaan, 

Volunlown, 



Total. 

Litchfield, ." 

Barlihaiii9ted, .. 

BetUahem, 

Bridgowater, . . 

Canaan, 

Colebrook, 

Cornwall, 

Goahen, _ 

Harwinton, 

Kent, 

MorriR, 

New Hartford. . 
New Milford, ., 

Norfolk, 

North Oanoan, . 

Plymouth, 

Roibury, 

Salishury, 

Sharon, 

Thomaston, 

Torriiigton, 

"Warren, 

Washington, 

"Watertown, 

TVinehBater, 

Woodbury, 

Total, 



Middletown, 

Uaddam 

Chatham, 

Chester, ., 

Clinton, 1 

Cromwell. 

1 Dnrham, 

East JIaddam, 

'EflSBS. 4 ( 

Killingworth, 

Middlefield, 

Old Saybrook, , 

Portland, 

Saybrook, 

Weatbrook, 



Total, 



I 5!)6( 



ToUand, 

Andover, 

BoJton, 

Columbia, .. 
Coventry, .. 
Ellingtoa, .. 

ilebroQ, 

ManaGeld, .. 

Somers, 

Slafiord, ,.. 

Temon, 

Willingtou, . 





2 
S 


2 





3 
B 




3 



n 


6 
4 


9 

3 

1 


M 


1! 


11 




4 




«9 


37 


IB 



BECArnULATlON, 



[Hartford Coimtr, . . 


U1 


91 


tl, 


2M 


n 


New Haren " __ 


Ul 




.■11 


u; 




Now London " .. 


IVA 


M 


ai> 


m 




FairBeld " .. 


141 


lii 


■M 


■IVi 




Wiudham " .. 


m 


fiV 


in 


TBI 




Litohfield " .. 


i?( 


lis 








MiddlBHoi " ._ 












ToUand " .. 




37 1 IH 


122 




Total, 


883 


666 


212 


1,631 


26 



The Qbaded Sohoou 


nt 


THE 


Btitb 














TOWNS. 


1 


= 




= 


: 




» 


1 


o 


3 






1 




: 


ill 


H 




3 
2 

2 


2 

"i 




"i 

"]' 

'i 


1 


1 

i 


3 




lU 


Berlin, 


4 




tl 









3 


i 


"i 

'i 


H 




7 


EnSeld, 


2 

1 
2 
2 

'i 


16 








i;i 


Kew BritBin, 


26 




S 


fiockyHill, - 


1 


'i 

1 


i 


2 




1 


U 














Windsor Locka, 


7 


Tolala, 21 Towns, 


2B| 7 


7 


B 


1 


4 


.. 


.. 


3 


.. 


. 






2 




264 


Nhw Haven 


3 


\ 


6 

"a 


;> 


2 


i 








1 


1 






3 

e 


161 


Branfonl,- 

Cheshire,.. 


1 
2 


l 




« 

4 


Eaat Hbyeo, 


2 


4 




2 




"i 


i 


'i 


"i 










1 










'.'. 














Kaugatuck, 

Orange, 

"WaUiDgford, ,- 

"Waterbury. _ 


1 

1 
i 


"i 
1 


3 




10 

9 
31 


Totals, HTowDB, 17 


* 


n 


3 




3 


2 




l 




B 


1 




- 




321 


New London. 






1 

6 


"i 
"i 


2 

-- 


1 


3 








-- 
-- 




■■ 






14 


36 






Oolcheatpr, __ 


6 






1 


[ 














iL. 

2- 
















9 




ToIbIb, 11 Towns, 


16 


b 


- 


i2 


lee 




2 

1 




' 


i 














KUliQglj, 


1 




..I..L. 






4 


1. 














Windhani, 


J ..V..va:-V.-VA«--'v-- 


„-.i.- 


4 11 


Tofala, eTowna, 










v 








u. 




A. 






\- 






V. 



TOWNS. 


& 


i 


: 


1 

"i 

1 


:: 


I!! 

*2 


'i 




: 




2 
"i 


"I 


2 


ill 

-fi- 

B 
S 
3 

3 


r 








'i 

1 


.. 1 




















- 




























Stamford, 


18 






Totals, 1 1 Towns, 






















"i 

1 


















;; 






" 


:: 
:: 






1 1 








1 

1 

2 














































-- 


: 




WincheBtet, 




Totals, 12 TowDB, 








































1 

[I 

- 






H*d(iani 




;; 






"i 












1 
2 

1 
1 

a 

1 

3 










































































Tolland, 








- 












± 


^i 






1 






1 


































COUHTIES. 


t. 

II 

21 
12 

4 


i 

"28 
IT 
15 
18 

7 
13 
13 

1 

na 


: 




: 


1 

3 
3 
l8 


1 
3 


1 


1 


; 


1 


i 


: 


-a 


-2 


1 

63 
42 
43 

le 

20 
18 
10 
lift 


i 

£-5 




7 

* 
6 

B 
3 




5 
3 
G 
2 

2 

"i 

IB 


2 




"i 


1-. 




NewHflTen,__. 

NewLoodOD, 


"l 


8 

"l 


321 
166 




:;;;i;; 






"Ipi 

i2h 


I'j'i 












Totals 


ai|3-B 


4\10'i a^ 7,1 V, 1 


\V« 
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A Statement of the Zibrart/ Orders paid from the iState Treamry 

from April Ut to December Slat, 1878. 
N3.—TIM "Iiifanry Tsar" will herMfUr cxilnoide with Uw Oalandar Tsar. 



y 



TOWNS. DISTRICTS. 


IntUll- 


TOWNS. 


DISTEICTS, 


mni'' 


Hartford, Serood North, . 


6th* 


Meriden, 


PrattBville, 


10th* 


Areeufll 


Tth» 


[forth Brnnford, 




3d 


West Middle, „ 


12th» 


North Haveo,.. 


No. 4, 


2d 


North East, ... 


8lh« 




No. 7, 
























Bloomfleld, .... iSouth Middle, . . 


•2d 






9th* 


BriBWl, - No8,34*(unliedI 


7lh* 




WeBtem, 








Seymour, 


Union, 




" - -No.e,.- 




Waterbury, ... 






OantoD, CoUiQavmo, ... 




Woloott, 


South West,.. - 


4th 


'■ Su&age, 


3d 




North, 










Northwest,... 






Centra, 










Eftst Granby,., 




let 










Centre (No. 3).- 






Southwest,-.- 


8th 




MiU(No, 8),... 


4tb* 


■' 


North East,... 


iBt 


KnHatH 


No. 1, 


7th 


12 towns; 26 districts; 3, I at 


install- 




No. 10, 


5th 




.3d: 1,4th; 1, 


ith; 1. 












Fannington, .. 


Dnion, 


lOth* 










No. 6, 

No. 9, 


2d 
3d 


' ' 






'I 


New London,.. 


Union __ 






Norwich, 


Central, 


eth* 


New Britain, - 


Union, 


8th* 


:: 


Town Street, _. 

Ysntio, 

NO.-1,. 

No. 6, 

No. a 


5th* 




North. 

Middle, 

South, 


2d 
2d 
3d 


=„»,....... 


ad» 

2d* 
1st 


Simsbiiry, iTariffrille, 


6th* 
12th* 


rz^i;:;:: 


No: 3; :::::::: 

NaiB, 


eth* 










Soffleld, 'North East,... 


7th 




No.e, 












" ' !no, 9; 


4fli* 


7 towns; 12 
ment; 5, 2d; 1 


distrlcte; ], 1st 
4th; 1, Bth; 1, 


install- 


tS towns; STdiHtrictS; I, 1st 


install- 


7th; I, 


ment; 7, 2d; 7,3d; 3, 4th: 2, 


ith; 2, 


8th ; 1, 9th ; 1, 


14th. 




6th; &,Tth; 3, 8th; 1,9th; 2, 


Olh; 3, 










Union, 


Gth* 






FHirfleld,...!" 






Now Haven,... 


City, 


14th* 


Middle,.; 


4th* 




Weatville, 


8th* 


" 


North, 




Uerhy, 


No. 2, 


eth" 


Greenwich, 


MianuB, 


5tt,* 




No. 4,- 


lath" 




Ferry,^- 


3d* 










Broad Eivor, .. 


lat 










Union, 


4tli* 


Bset Hareo, . . . 


[Jnion. 


7 lb* 




Down Town, .. 


eth* 


lladiBon, 


3o. 4(Neclt),- 


i:th 




So. B, Mill River 


2d 


Mertden, 


OldRoad, 


2d* 





Overmvw, ... 


ttth* 
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(Continued.) 



TOWNS. 



Bidgefied,. 



u 
(( 



Stamford, 



DISTRICTS. 



No. 6, 
No. 8, 
No. 9, 
No. 14, 



Install- 
ments. 



3d 
2d 

Ist 
let 



Union, I 4th* 



8 towns ; 16 districts ; 5, Ist install- 
ments; 2, 2d; 2, 3d; 3, 4th; 1, 5th; 
3, 6th. 



Pomfret, 



it 



Putnam, 



II 



Sterling, , 

Windham, 

Woodstodc, -- 



No. 6, _. 
No. 8,... 
No. 1, ... 
No. 2, ... 
No. 4,.. 
No. 4, .- 
No. 8, -- 
No. 2,.. 



2d 

3d 

3d 

1st 

2d 

5th ^ 

3d 

2d 



5 towns; 8 districts; 1, 1st install- 
ment; 3, 2d; 3, 3d; 1, 5th. 



Litchfield, 

Bridgewater, .. 



it 



Goshen, 

Morris, 

New Milford,-- 



li 



Plymouth, 

Torrington, 



(1 



Harris Plain,. 

No. 3, 

No. 4, 

No. 5, 

No. 2, 



No. 3, 

No. 1, 

No. 15, 

No. 1, 

No. 2, 

No. 2, 

Wolcottville, 



TOWNS. 



Torrington, . 
Winchester, , 



DISTRICTS. 









Torringford, S., 

C, 
N., 

No. I, 

No. 5, 

No. 7, 



Install- 
ments. 



14th 

14th 

14th 

6th* 

5th 

2d 



8 towns; 18 districts; 4, 1st install- 
ments; 2, 2d; 1, 3d; 1, 5th; 1, 6th; 
1, 8th; 1, 9th; 1, 10th; 1, 13th; 4, 
14th; 1, 18th. 




Middletown, . 
Chatham, ._ 

Clinton, 

Cromwell,-. 

Durham, 

Essex, 

Portland, .. 



(( 



Oity, 

North West, .. 

Union, 

High School, _ 

North 

Union, 

No. 2, 

No. 3, 



13th* 
4th 
9th* 
3d 
2d 
3d* 
9th* 
8th 



7 towns; 8 districts; 1, 2d install' 
ment; 2, 3d; 1, 4th; 1, 8th; 2, 9th; 
I, 13th. 



Tolland, 



II 



Coventry, 
Union, .- 
Vernon, . 






No. 1, 

No. 3, 

No. 5, 

No. 5, 

Rockville, East, 

" West, 

Northwest, .. 



1st 
3d 
3d 
1st 
14th* 
6th* 
1st 



4 towns: 7 districts; 3, 1st install- 
ments; 2, 3d; 1, 6th; 1, 14th. 



Summary.— 69 towns ; 132 districts ; 18, 1st installments ; 23, 2d ; 20; 3d ; 9, 
4th; 7, 5th; 8, 6th; 9, 7th; 11, 8th; 6, 9th; 4, 10th; 4,12th; 2, 13th; 8, 14th; 
2, 17th; 1, 18th. 

Number of districts (marked *) which received mtdtiple appropriaHons, 54. 
Amount paid to these districts, $2,295. Whole amount drawn from the State 
Treasury for 132 districts, |2,775. 

Eight towns drew the full amount to which they were entitled, viz: New 
Britain, Newington, New Haven, Seymour, Woodbridge, New London, Bridgeport, 
CUnton. Those in italics drew as Union Districts. 



D Fbofssstoitai. 



Alabama, 

Arkansso, 

CaUfonilEL, 

Oonnecticut, . 
Delaware, ... 

Florida, 

Georgia, 

lllinoiB, 

Indiana, 



LoniBiaDa, 

Marjiand, 

Maaaacliusetts, 

Michigan, 

MinneBota, 

Misaouri, 

Nebraska, 

Nevada, 

New Hampshire, 

New Jereey, 

New York, ^-_ 

North CftTolina, 

Ohio, 

Oregon, 

Pennsylvania, 

Rhode Island, 

South Carolina, 

Tennessee, 

Tennont, 

West Virginia, 

WIsoonBin, 

DiBtrict of Columbia, 

Montana,.,- 

Utah, 

Othxb CounTKna 

Ohtli, 

China, 

Hawaii, 

Norway, 

Ontario, 

Peru, _ 

Quebec, 

South Africa, 

Tnrkej', 

Weat Indies,- 



S9Uoi\\84.\^ftW.'i %' 
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SUMMARY. 



I. Colleges. 

Yale College, (Academic,) 569 

Trinity College, 101 

"Wesleyan University, 184 

Sheffield Scientific School, 174 

Total in Colleges, 1,028 

n. Theological Seminabies. 

Yale Theological Seminary, 96 

Theological Institute of Conn., 23 

Berkeley Divinity School, 28 

Total Theological Students,.. 146 



m. Other Pbofessiokal Schools. 

Yale Law School, 60 

Yale Medical School, 36 

Total in these Schools, : . . 96 

rV. *GbADUATE, SPBOLkL AND AbT 

Students, 81 

Grand Total, 1,356 

* Not Including tbose named elsewhere In 
the Gatalogne. 



DTSTITUTE EXPENSES. 

The following is a list of the individual receipts for all moneys 
paid out on account of Teachers' Institutes. Some of the small 
bills for telegrams and expressages have been grouped together 
for the sake of brevity. Formal receipts have been procured for 
every item of expenditure, however small. As usual, these receipts 
have been audited and approved by Judge Carpenter, the Auditor 
of the Board of Education, and deposited with the State Comp- 
troller. As stated in the last Report the amount due me from the 

State May 1st, 1876, was $499.98 

Amount drawn from the State, June 1 st, 600.00 

Balance on account, .02 

Amount drawn June 30, $600, Nov. 20, $600, total, .-. 1,000.00 



Total amount from the State, 

As shown below, amt. expended up to Jan. Ist, 1877, 



1,000.02 
1,147.56 



Amount due from the State Jan. 1, 1 877, $ 147.64 



Adams Express, $ .30 

Lewis Carter, 6.00 

T. A. Thacher, 12.00 

Tuttle, Morehouse A Taylor, 87.00 

Adams Express Co., .60 

Wm. T. Hayes, 30.00 

Telegrams from Feb. to June, .. 10.55 

Adams Express Co., .35 

Jno. G. Baird, 25.00 

Adams Express Co., 2.'75 

Tuttle, Morehouse A Taylor, --- 20.60 

Chas. H. Yale, 3.00 

James GkuTahan, 3.00 

C. P. Osbom, 36.00 



Amount, $236.06 



Amount brought up, $236.06 

I. N. Oarleton 35.00 

C. B. Curtiss, 20.00 

Wm. Whittlesey, 19.00 

J. F. Sloan, 1.76 

Ellis A. Apgar, 116.95 

John Kara, 7.60 

L. Evans, 4.26 

W. Woodruff, 3.50 

Henry Upson, 12.00 

S. M. Ensign, 3.00 

A. B. Dunham,- 6.00 

Ellis A. Apgar, 137.86 

Telegrams horn July to Sept, .. 9.94 

Amount, $610.79 
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A mount brought up, $610.79 

T. A. Conklin, 10.00 

R. H. Park, 50.00 

Ellis A. Apgar, 51.05 

H. W. Blakeslee, 2.01 

Lewis Carter, 30.00 

"W.Robinson, - 50 

H. J. Atwater & Co., 4.15 

Adams Express Co., 15 

S. W. Lindsley, 15.86 

Ellis A. Apgar, 97.65 

R. A. Bree^ 5.00 

T. B. Stockwell, 33.00 

Samuel Lockwood, 65.55 

Telegrams from Sept. to Nov.,.- 6.01 

S. B.Frost, 8.00 

I. N. Kingsbury, - 35 

Amount, $990.67 



Amount brought up, $990.67 

J. K. Buckley, 10.00 

Melville Dewey, 20.17 

0. A. Dorman, 2.00 

1. N. Carleton, 28.86 

I. N. Carleton, 26.05 

Adams Express Co., _. 1.25 

Plimpton Manufacturing Co. , .50 

Expressage, 70 

Telegrams from Nov. to Dec., . . 1.60 

Melville Dewey, 5.00 

H. E. Northrop, 54.00 

Wm. Whittlesey, 2 00 

J. Gr. Baird, ._ 2.50 

R. Gr, Russell, 2.00 

Telegrams, 27 

Amount, $1,147.56 



NORMAL SCHOOL EXPENSES. 

The following is a statement of the payments made by the 
Board of Education for the Normal School from May 27, 18V6, to 
September 1st, 1876. 



Oviatt & Baker, $ 39.00 

Brown & Gross, 

Water Rent, 

I. N. Carleton, 

Paul 0. Sinding, 

Kellogg & Bulkeley, 

0. C. Chatfield, 

Adams Express Co., 



17.00 

19.00 

2.25 

2.75 

29.90 

50.00 

.25 

L. 0. Smith, 362.92 

W. L. Cooke, 1.00 

N. H. Edgerton, 12.85 

Atkins Brothers, 2.00 

Adams Express Co., .65 

Oliver Stanley, 10.00 

Oviatt & Baker, 13.00 

W. B. Dwight, 6.60 

John A. Williams, 18.25 

I. N. Carleton, 769.25 

W. B. Dwight, 538.48 

Ralph G. Hibbard, 128.21 

Celeste E. Bush, 256.41 

M. Jennie Atwood, 233.33 

EmmaM. Pease, 120.00 

Celestia D. Browning, 156.41 

H. G. Arnold, 7.50 



Amount, $2,797.01 



Amount brought up, $2,797.01 

Felt A Norton, 1.50 

John H. Austin, 17.00 

Gas Light Co., 8.36 

W. Gladden, 1.00 

I. N. Carleton, 7.16 

I. N. Carleton, 2.88 

Glnn Brothers, 12.70 

Harper & Brothers, 1.80 

Harper ft Brothers, 3.26 

D. Appleton & Co., 84.00 

B. C. Porter, 1.26 

I. N. Carleton, .26 

Morgan, _ .87 

L. M. Wilcox, 2.00 

Wm. Upson, 4.3.19 

Austin Brothers, 78.98 

Hurd & Houghton, 91.35 

Adams Express Co., 1.65 

L N. Carleton, 13.82 

Adams Express Co., .70 

Harper & Brothers, 75.85 

Scribner,Wellford&Arm8trong, 109.64 

N. H. & H. R. R. Freight, ... 1.74 

Amount, $3,357.85 
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May 27, 18V6, the vouchers for the school year from September 
Ist, I8V65 to that date, were audited and the account was ap- 
proved by John S. Dobson and Greene Kendrick, Auditors for 
Institutions aided by State Appropriations. The amount at that 
time expended, as stated in last Report in connection with a list 

of the several bills was $8,722.99 

Amount expended from May 27, 1876, to Sept. 1st, 3,367.86 

I - - — - 

Total expended last school year, 12,080.84 

Cash balance on hand Sept. 1st, 1875, 265.46 

State Appropriation, 12,000.00 

Amount for the school year, .-. 12,255.46 

Total expended, 12,080.84 

Cash balance on hand Sept. 1, 1876, $ 174.61 



The following is a list of the bills paid during the present 
school year from September, 1876, to January 1, 1877. 



D. M. Rogers ft Co., $ 3.50 

B.L. Perkins, 55.75 

B.C.Porter, .40 

Boyle & Magness, 17.78 

Gas Light Co., 5.32 

Hart, Merriam & Co.,* 55.04 

L. 0. Smith, 530.72 

Jas. R. Osgood & Co., 44.50 

Collins & Northend, 59.07 

I. N. Carleton, 923.00 

Wm. B. Dwight 646.15 

Ralph G. Hibbard, 155.84 

Ella J. Gibbs, 307.50 

Celestia D. Browning, 307.50 

M. Jennie Atwood, 307.50 

Celeste E. Bush, 307.50 



Amount, |3,727.07 



Amount brought up, |3,727.07 

John A. Williams, - 14.45 

Brown A Ellis, 1.28 

Wm. Stino, 4.00 

Adams Express Co., .60 

JohnC. Taylor, 5.00 

B. C. Porter, 33.25 

John C. Taylor, 50.00 

Adams Express Co., 1.25 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 25 92 

Arthur W. Rice, 9 50 

I. N. Carleton, 307.68 

W. B. Dwight, 3.18 

W. B. Dwight, 215.38 

Hall & Harbeson, 37.46 



Amount, $4,436.02 



Amount drawn from the State up to Jan. 1, 1877, $3,700.00 

Cash balance on hand Sept. 1st, 1876, ._ 174.61 

Total, 3,874.61 

Total expended, 4,436.02 

Amount from State Appropriation, 3,8* 4.61 



Amount expended above that received, $561.41 
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The following is the certificate of the Auditors : 

New Haven, January 8th, 187V. 

We hereby certify that we have examined all the vouchers and 
accounts of the State Normal School for the period between May 
27th, 1876, and January Ist, 1877, and find the same to be satis- 
factory and correct. Also, that at the last mentioned date, there 
remained as a balance to the credit of said school the sum of 
$561.41, and due the Secretary of the Board. 

JOHN S. DOBSON, ) Auditora of Institutions 
GREENE KENDRICK, J receiving State aid. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS OF SCHOOL VISITORS. 

THE KAMES OF TOWNS ABE ARBANGED ALPHABETICAIXY. 



• t • 



[In preparing these extracts for printing, there are occasional changes of words 
to improve the connection of sentences, also abbreviations or condensations of 
statements.] 



Beistol. — Rev. Dr. L. Griggs, Acting Visitor. 

Town High School, — In all our districts there are some scholars 
who wish to pursue branches not usually taught in common 
schools. These should be accommodated, and not be compelled 
to go abroad to enjoy such advantages. We ought to have in 
Bristol one school on a par with a hrst-class academy. A small 
tax, that would scarcely be felt, would be sufficient to furnish a 
building adequate to the wants of a high school, and then its 
privileges would be enjoyed by all advanced scholars in every 
part of the town without charge. Thus the expenses of our edu- 
cational system in Bristol would be diminished, and its advan- 
tages greatly increased. 

East Haven. — ^Rev. E. E. Hall, Secretary of Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The schools during the last year have doubtless been as good 
as in previous years. But they ought to be better than they have 
been ; and the town merely does its duty in raising the standard 
of the schools year by year ; seeking to secure such improvements 
as will render them efficient, as a means of general instruction, for 
the children of the community. In all times, among the most 
enlightened peoples, the education of children has been regarded 
as a most important element in the formation, progress and gov- 
ernment of nations. Our State has acted on this principle in pro- 
viding, years ago, a large fund for educational purposes, and also 
in the annual appropriation of money for the same object. Our 
town asserted the same principle in assuming the control of the 
schools ; which control it has maintained during five years with 
evident good results. To return to the apathetic ways, the sham 
economies, the short schools, the annual or semi-annual change of 
teachers, and all other vexations of the district system, would be 
going back toward that old order of things, in which the common 
schools of Connecticut were a by- word and a reproach in neigh- 
boring States. The Legislature would do well to protect the 
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schools from such disaster, by repealing all laws which authorize 
the existence of districts ; making the town in all cases the con- 
trolling power, under the State, in the education of children. 
When the schools are cared for by the town, they are likely to 
receive a more generous support ; to be supplied with better and 
permanent teachers ; and to be furnished more promptly and com- 
pletely with all necessary appliances for successful operation. 

As education is the first necessity of man after the covering of 
his nakedness and the satisfaction of his hunger, so it is among 
the first and most urgent duties of the town to minister to this 
necessity. To no class of people is this necessity peculiar ; but it 
is common to rich and poor ; every one has a right to be educated, 
a right which is as self-evident and sacred as " the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." It is the duty therefore of 
the nation, the State, the town, in their several relations to the 
whole people, to take charge of this important work, and make 
ample provision to carry it forward so as to secure the best 
results. 

As a community we ought not to be insensible to the necessity 
of education to the real welfare of every individual. Our schools 
should be so generously supported as to contribute directly to the 
good order, industry and thrift of the town. The tax which good 
citizens pay for the maintenance of schools is needed for the ever 
existing warfare against the prejudices, the short-sightedness, the 
unthriftiness, the vices, and all nameless evils of ignorance, — an 
enemy which is always hovering about our doors. 

Our best interests, so far even as material progress and pros- 
perity are concerned, are imperiled by ignorance ; and even by 
the low grade of intelligence and scanty education with which 
many children leave the schools. And yet those who are to direct 
the affairs of the town ; the voters, the legislators, the jurymen 
and all local officers, who are to influence the governing power 
of the State, are to receive their early impressions and intellectual 
impulses in our common schools. 

It would contribute to the prosperity of our schools, and the 
success of teachers in their work, if parents and the public would 
show a decided interest in them. Those teachers whom the Board 
of Visitors have judged qualified for the work of teaching are 
entitled to support and sympathy. To take children out of school 
under the pretence that they are not learning any thing, or that 
the teacher is not fitted for the place, is in most cases a wrong 
both to teacher and scholar. The fault is generally with the 
parent ; the home training is defective. We ask for teachers the 
encouragement and codperation of parents. When farmers turn 
their young cattle out to pasture for the season, they take time 
occasionally to look afler their wants and welfare. Parents 
should not do less for their children. The duty of visiting the 
schools should be recognized, and its importance appreciated. 
Such visits do not interrupt the school ; but while they serve to 
break the monotony of the day, they encourage and stimulate the 
teacher, and incite the interest and diligence of the scholar. 
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Teachers who have been tried, who have proved their ability to 
teach by success in their work, should, if possible, be retained. 
And in the employment of new teachers, the preference should be 
given, other thmgs being equal, to those who have made the art 
of teaching a thorough study and preparation. The chief end of 
our schools should be the development of the mind ; the unfolding 
and strengthening of the thinking power, in distinction from a 
mechanical memorization of lessons. The best methods of instruc- 
tion should be understood and applied ; such as will put the mind 
on the stretch ; such as will give stimulus and impulse to the in- 
tellectual powers. Learning to think should be the business of 
the pupils ; and progress in this direction should be the unwearied 
aim of the teacher. 

Enfield. — Dr. E. F. Parsons, Secretary of Board of Visitors. 

A growing familiarity with the routine of school management 
reveals many imperfections in our school system, and almost of 
necessity many suggestions for improvement arise. We desire to 
move in directions promising improvement. 

High Schools. — We regard with pride the three high schools 
established by the town three years since. The wisdom of the 
plan, and its success as an experiment, have been proved beyond 
question. These schools are an essential part of our school 
machinery, and are in a very gratifying decree appreciated by 
our citizens. They are looked uy to with respect by the pupils of 
lower grades, and ambition grows in the minds of the younger 
boys and girls as they perceive, in their advancing acquirements, 
the possibility of their entering the doors of the high school at no 
very distant day. 

The objection raised by some that the effect upon the district 
schools is pernicious, is not well grounded ; the evil in question — 
viz : loss of interest in the district school — arising indirectly from 
the incomplete system under which we are as yet working. 

The schools of lower grade in our villages have done much 
work worthy of commendation, and in some the proficiency man- 
ifested by both teachers and scholars is very gratifying. Two 
causes verv essential appear for this, viz : excellent teachers, and 
their continuous employment. Our citizens should visit these 
schools and become by observation aware of the patient, earnest 
work, and the copious results. Most if not all of these schools 
will compare favorably with those of the same grade in our 
neighboring cities. 

Teaching has become an art, and there are schools for learning 
this art. The principles of instruction developed of late years 
under the Kindergarten system have made a revolution in the 
education of young children, and every lady assuming to teach, 
in primary grades at least, should not undertake her work without 
some acquaintance with that system. One may know arithmetic, 
and yet not know how to teach it in the shortest possible time, 
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or even successfully at all. Those who do not know how to 
teach waste time and effort in proportion to their ignorance. 
Much effort may be expended, much zeal manifested, but the best 
results only follow the use of the most intelligent methods. It is 
not enough that a man or woman clad in the authority of a 
pedagogue shall rule in a school room, prescribe lessons, and 
hear recitations from text books. It is not enough that a teacher 
shall be master, keeping the big boys from making turmoil and 
confusion, manifesting simply ability to keep human mind in 
subjection by the fear of corporal punishment. It is not enough 
that a teacher shall get the good will of the pupils and rule by 
the power of moral suasion and love. The best teachers are not 
known simply by their ability to make childi*en love them or 
delight in attendance upon their school, nor because their children 
are quiet and well-behaved while going to and from school 
While the best teachers may and should possess these excellent 
qualifications, they do not furnish just criteria by which to 
judge of the true value of a teacher to scholars in leading them 
expeditiously up the hill of knowledge. 

It is possible to obtain results far different from these for the 
same outlay of money. We can have all of our children well 
instructed. What we see of amount and quality of instruction in 
some of our graded schools, or in the best mixed schools, can be 
seen in all. We can have our scholars taught the studies belong- 
ing to their age, and acquiring by the time they arrive at the age 
of fourteen, a commendable amount of information in all the tun- 
damental branches of an English education. There need not be 
such a difference in the acquirements of the pupils of our various 
schools. We can have excellent time-saving, labor-saving, judi- 
cious teachers, who have proved themselves capable of accom- 
plishing much according to the best standards in the school room. 
Such teachers will infuse into their pupils desires for acquiring 
knowledge, will foster healthful pride and self-respect in the minds 
of scholars, will diminish absenteeism in their districts, — for the 
parents will feel tiie power of the influence pervading the school 
room and the community, and proud of their school because it 
proves something to be proud of, will be eager to secure for their 
children the advantages within their grasp. The proof of these 
effects we have seen in our dwn town wherever our schools have 
happened to be in the hands of teachers of this character. Such 
teachers can be retained, when once settled among us, for a series 
of terms, as easily as now we retain the teachei*s in the graded 
schools in our villages. How can such a state of things be 
brought about? What is the radical change in our system 
capable of producing such results ? The majority of our citizens, 
even parents of our children, not visiting schools, or only visiting 
them occasionally, cannot judge of the true character or value of a 
teacher. 

How to secure Good and Permanent Teachers, — The average 
district committee, rotated yearly in office, is not capable of 
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judging of the merits of a teacher, nor of the successftil working 
of a school. He could learn, but a certain amount of familiarity 
with the system of school management and with the science of 
instruction and the qualifications of teachers, to be gained by a 
prolonged acquaintance with sehool affairs, is necessary to enable 
one to judge discreetly of the fitness of a teacher for the wants of 
a given school, and much more, to enable him to make a judicious 
selection for the position. But this is the important step of all. 
A good teacher makes a good school. To fail here involves a 
mistake for months, or perhaps, in its influence upon the child, 
for years. It is a most responsible step, and yet our system 
entrusts it to one, of necessity, from want of familiarity with the 
business, largely incompetent. 

Essex, — Giles Potter and S. M. Pratt, Acting Visitors, 

As a means of teaching geography, instruction in map draw- 
ing has been given very successfully m three of the schools. We 
have recommended teachers, if not qualified to instruct in, this 
branch, to qualify themselves, and think it may be well to reject 
those teachei*s who are not prepared to teach geography by this 
improved method. Free hand drawing should be taught in our 
schools, as it is in many others, not with the view to make the 
children artists, but as a foundation of that education which will 
be most useful to them. Drawing is as much an elementary 
branch of education as reading or writing, and less difficult for 
young children to learn ; and to children who are to be engaged 
in mechanical pursuits, scarcely less useful than a knowledge of 
letters. Teachers complain of want of time for these things,' and 
the objection is indeed a serious one when teachers must divide 
their time among children of all ages and hear twenty or more 
classes read and recite every day. But free hand drawmg can be 
taught in connection with writing, without taking more time 
than is usually given to this exercise, and without hmdering, but 
leather promoting the progress of the children in learning to write. 

Our public schools have improved during the last six years, 
and they are better appreciated by parents and children. They 
should afford ample accommodations for all the children in town 
except those who have advanced beyond the course of study pur- 
sued in them ; and they should be good enough for the children 
of any family. There should be no demand for private schools to 
teach the branches of any ordinary education, except to those 
children who are mentally or physically disqualified to attend the 
public schools with other children. But for those who have 
advanced beyond the studies pui-sued in the public schools, public 
or private schools of a higher grade should be provided. 

6 
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Greenwich. — M. L. Mason, Secretary of Board of Visitors. 

Irregular Attendance, — In the matter of getting her children 
into school and keeping them there, this town is behind nearly all 
in the State, and the very hist but owe in the County. About 11 
children were registered out of every one hundred enumerated last 
year ; but the attendance of registered children was very irregu- 
lar, and this irregularity is one of the greatest drawbacks to the 
prosperity of the schools. It has been a sad sight and very dis- 
couraging to see so many empty seats in the school-rooms. The 
excessive absenteeism has been commented upon in previous re- 
ports ; and the Acting Visitors would forbear to further press the 
subject upon the attention of the town, were it not a matter of 
such vast importance to the community. If education is general, 
thorough, and substantial, its effect will be recognized, generally, 
in the good order and high character of the people. Where the 
schools are neglected and the school-books despised, immorality, 
rowdyism, and crime are almost certain to prevail. 

In accounting for the non-attendance of our children at school, 
almost unparalleled as it is in the State, some considerable allow- 
ance must be made for circumstances. Greenwich is a large town, 
and in several localities sparsely settled. In many instances the 
people live a long distance from the school-house ; the highways 
are lonely and none of the best ; and it is only in pleasant weather 
that the children, especially the younger ones, can conveniently 
and properly get out to school. But after making this allowance, 
it still seems unnecessary that the percentage of a!:tendance should 
be almost the lowest in the whole State. It is hard to resist the 
conclusion that the trouble, in a great degree, grows out of the 
indifference of parents, very few of whom ever set their feet in the 
school-room. 

Hartford. — Dr. E. K. Hunt, Acting Visitor. 

There can be no doubt, that a hearty and intelligent interest is 
felt throughout this community, in the subject of education. It is 
conclusively shown, both in the character and cost of our school 
structures, which has been cheerfully borne, and by the superior 
ability of our teachers, which is secured at a high, but not exces- 
sive price. 

But how is it, in regard to the supervision and watchful care of 
these nurseries of learning by parents and the friends of educa- 
tion ? Do they exercise a suitable watch over them, by frequent 
visits and enquiries, noticing the methods pursued in irapartinsj 
instruction, the general management of teachers, and the use of 
that practical and discriminating common sense, which has always 
much to do with the well being of every child ? It is not neces- 
sary nor desirable to wait for some public occasion, some exhibi- 
tion-day, when everything is made ready for display by special 
preparation and prolonged drill. Much better is it to appear 
when both teacher and scholar are engaged in their every day 
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workf and wearing their every day aspect. Broad and safe con- 
clusions may then be drawn, and a correct judgment formed as 
to methods and results. Such visits, however, should not be 
infrequent; the interests involved are too sacred and wide-reach- . 

The course of study for our schools is so arranged that in all the 
departments by far the larger part of the time of the pupils is 
given to the studies which constitute the ground work of funda- 
mental branches of an education, so that, however much or little 
time the child attends school, and whenever he may stop in his 
course, all that he has acquired will be of practical and daily ser- 
vice to him throughout life. The time devoted to music and 
drawing is generally very small, while the progress in these 
branches, as compared with what we should expect under the cir- 
cumstances, is quite surprising. To none of the subjects taught 
do the children apply themselves with more assiduity or greater 
success; and when it is remembered how much benefit may be 
derived from a knowledge of them by the pupils in after life, they 
will be considered among the most useful branches taught. 

TJie High tSchooL — This department of our system of instruc- 
tion still maintains its deservedly high reputation, and as a con- 
sequence continues to increase in numbers and usefulness. Its 
course of study is wisely adapted to the wants of its pupils, and 
its management by an able and experienced corps of instructors 
meets the approval of all who are interested in its welfare. 

The plan of admission to this school from the public schools, by 
an annual examination, has been pursued from its opening to the 
present time, and has proved entirely satisfactory to a large pro- 
portion of its patrons and friends. To lower essentially the stan- 
dard of admission, or to render the examinations themselves less 
thorough than they now are, would at once open its doors to 
many new comers, and at the same time, and to the same extent, 
reduce its standing, in fact, as well as in public estimation, and 
soon bring it to about the level of the Public or District Schools. 
This would be equivalent to extending the common school course, 
without enlarging its scope or widening the range of its subjects. 
On the other hand, to render the terms of admission increasingly 
onerous and exacting would deprive a considerable number who 
now enter of the enjoyment of its privileges, and of the oppor- 
tunity for extending the sphere of their acquisitions and increas- 
ing their mental culture, which it was the purpose of the Town 
to afford, when it established the school. 

To relieve the mortification and disappointment of those who 
fail of admission at the annual examination, and also to give the 
difiSdent, who may unfortunately lose their self-possession at this 
critical time, and hence fail of their purpose, it has been suggested 
by some that all be received from the district schools who are 
endorsed as qualified by the Principal of the school of which they 
' are members, and their fitness tested by a probation, say of three 
months, at the end of which time only, shall they be admitted to 
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membership. But this an'angement, if open to no other objection, 
would require at the outset accommodations for a considerable 
number in excess of those who now enter, and while an occasional 
one would be found qualified who might have failed on the exist- 
ing plan of examination through bashfulness, or want of confi- 
dence, or some like cause at the usual examination, a large propor- 
tion would probably drop at the end of the probationary penod, 
experiencing no less mortification and disappointment than they 
now do, while casting the burden of their dissatisfaction, with its 
accompanying yet groundless unpopularity, wholly upon the High 
School. Besides, in all such cases, the question of another and 
second attempt to gain admission is forever set at rest, inasmuch 
as the unsuccessful applicant will not then, as he now often 
does, retura again to the public school, to spend further time in 
preparation with reference to another attempt. 

Finally, it will be allowed, that the deficiencies of those who 
are unprepared will necessarily, if they be admitted, retard 
the progress of the classes with which they be connected, and tend 
to lessen the ambition, weaken the spirit of emulation, and lower 
the standard of recitation ; thereby proving a stumbling block to 
those with whom they are associated, while receiving no compen- 
sating advantage themselves. 

In short, what can be more reasonable and fair, and what should 
be more satisfactory, both to the pupil and his friends, than to 
submit his qualifications in an independent and manly way, to the 
test of a properly conducted examination, made for his own good^ 
and simply to establish his fitness, or otherwise, to enter advanta- 
geously upon a higher course of study ? Especially should this be 
regarded as satisfactory, when it is remembered that those who 
conduct the examination are both candid and competent judges, 
and their sympathies wholly with him while passing the ordeal; 
and also, that it is impossible, even for the judges themselves, to 
know who are or who are not admitted, .until the examination 
is closed and the marks are compared and footed. This, it 
would seem, should remove all ground for the charge of favoritism 
on the one hand, or unfairness on the other, and compel the con- 
clusion, on the part of every unsuccessful candidate, that he has 
misjudged his qualifications, and cannot be fitted for the position 
to which he aspires, and therefore ought not to enter. 

The change which we have been considering is radical in its 
character, and should it, at some future day, be adopted, it would, 
we fear, prove to be a process rather of leveling down than one 
calculated to elevate the scholarship and enlarge the acquirements 
of the pupils, or to improve the public estimate of the school. Ad- 
mission would no longer be sought as the goal of a laudable ambi- 
tion, as it has hitherto been ; but being virtually open to all, it 
would cease to be that powerful and conservative agency in 
our education system, by which every teacher and every child is 
now impressed, and which operates to elevate and increase both 
the standard and amount of acquirement in all our public schools. 
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In regard to this, as to many other practical matters, it is safe to 
apply the trite but true maxim, " Let well enough alone." 

MiDDLETOWN. — City District, Dr. George W. Burke, Secretary 
of Board of Education. 

Early Efforts for Public Education ^in Middletown, — This 
town was settled in 1650, and received its present name in 1663 ; 
but the records of its doings for many years thereafter became so 
broken, that a copy was ordered to be made by a special commit- 
tee, who expended much care in its preparation. It is evident, 
however, that this copy contains only the principal acts or votes 
of the town, so far as they could be gathered from the original. 

One of the earliest records in reference to education in this 
town, and which relates especially to the origin of our present 
"Donation Fund," is found in the Probate Records in Hartford, 
and is from the will of the Rev. Samuel Stow, at some time a 
preacher residing in Middletown, and who died in the year 1704. 
Among his bequests was the following : 

"Item: as to a parcell of land at the Streights Hill containing 
seven hundred twenty-four acres and a half, more or less, being an 
hundred and fifty-three rods in bredth and two miles and a half 
long, — cutting on highway west, and on undivided land east, — on 
Thomas Wetmore's land south, and ]\Ir. Giles Hamlin's land 
north : I give all this to my sonn and heir Samuell Stow, the sonn 
of my sonn John Stow, advising him with the advise of his 
Father or some of his friends to give an hundred acres to some 
publick good of the Town at one ot the corners of it in a square 
dimention." 

The whole of this land was appraised at only thirty-six pounds 
sterling, — seven hundred and twenty-four acres for less than two 
hundred dollars ! It is understood that this gift for the public 
good became the nucleus of our present donation fund, to which 
was added in 1734 the estate given by Jasper Clemens. 

The income from the rental of the lands and money which con- 
stituted the Donation Fund belonged to the First School Society 
of Middletown. In process of time the available assets of this 
fund were collected, and invested in twenty-four shares of the Mid- 
dlesex County National Bank, in which form it has remained for 
many years, the dividends being yearly distributed among the 
several school districts, according to their enumeration of children 
of legal school age. 

The earliest town record of any action embodying this princi- 
ple of providing what may be termed an endowment for public 
schools, appears under date of February, 4, 1694, when at a town 
meeting it was 

" Voted: That if in any time coming there shall be made any 
lands by way of Island upon or in the great river within the 
bounds of this township, that all such lands shall be improved for 
the benefit and encouragement of the publick school of this town." 
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Our forefathers had a jealous and careful spirit with regard to 
the proper use of the funds raised for school purposes, showing in 
many of their votes passed in town meeting, that the money 
should not be diverted from its primary object, — for example : 

"Jan. 14, 1696, "The town voted that their neighbours on the 
north side of the fery shall have the benefit of their part of half 
the yeares scool rate for the future, provided it be improved for 
the benefit of schoaling their children." 

This same spirit is manifest in the first thoroughly organized 
effort which was made under the direction of a committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, in March, 1711, who presented a plan 
or system for managing the town school in Middletown. 

Henry E. Sawyer, Superintendent. 

With what degree of punctuality and regularity children shall 
attend school depends mainly on home influences. Look over the - 
names of those scholars whose attendance is perfectly satisfactory — 
— who are never absent nor late except for good and sufficient.^ 
reasons. From what families do they comp? Not exclusively^ 
from the rich or from the poor, from those who live near the^ 
schools, or from those more remote front them, but from those ir — 
which steady and faithful attention to the business in hand _ 
whether it be work or study, is insisted on. 

A vast majority of the marks for absence and tardiness stana^z 
against comparatively few names. A teacher soon learns to e^^^ 
pect that certain scholars will be absent whenever there is th.^ 
slightest temptation. And this number, like that of those whoa>e 
attendance may be depended on, is not determined by locality or 
by condition in life, but by the value which is set on educational 
privileges, and by the character of the forces which control the 
home. 

A glance at the " Roll of Honor" will confirm these statements. 
Certain families are apt to be represented there year after year. 
Some whose names stand on it are among the youngest, and some 
among the oldest, pupils. Some are obliged to fill the intervals of 
school with labor, and some are under no such necessity. Some 
can walk from home to school in a few seconds, and others have 
to spend hours on the way. Of the fourteen neither absent nor 
late during the year, one traveled about ten miles daily, another 
twenty, and another more than fifty, walking nearly two and a 
half miles each morning and night, and making his school day 
twelve hours long. 

These facts show that regularity of attendance comes from care 
and determination, and is not to any great extent dependent on 
circumstances, except as it may be prevented by sickness. 

Truancy and Vagrancy, — Truancy a|> pears to be increasing a 
little. This and the often resultant evil of vagrancy cannot be 
adequately dealt with by the ordinary appliances of school disci- 
pline. Nor can home authority be depended on for their cure, for 
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vagrancy or frequent truancy implies that home authority is want- 
ing, weak, or misdirected. 

For the removal of these evils legal measures must be resorted 
to, and should be used firmly and steadily. The occasional arrest 
of a truant by the police, or the commitment, once or twice in a 
year, of a truant or vagrant to the Industrial School or the Reform 
School would be a salutary example, and would do much to check 
the downward career of some who are inclined to go astray, and 
to put them, or keep them, on the track to respectability and use- 
fulness. A vagrant boy or girl, idling or playing in the streets or 
fields, does not at first sight appear to be a subject of much inter- 
est or concern to society. But the lapse of a few years will put 
the destinies of the nation and of the world, so far as they are con- 
trolled by living men, into the hands of those who are now under 
the age of twenty years. Surely, then, these ought to be in some 
course of preparation for assuming the responsibilities which are 
coming. 

Progress, — The regulations and course of study in force at the 
"beginning of the year were adopted in 1865. Since that time, in 
consequence of the policy of improving the schools which has 
V>een so steadily adhered to by the Board, many changes have 
taken place in their character, and these changes have rendered 
necessary a revision of the rules, and especially of the gradation 
and course of study. 

At the date above named, the school-houses and rooms, with 
the single exception of the one on South Main street, were in a 
condition far from satisfactory. They were not properly warmed 
nor ventilated. The furniture was mostly unsuitable, while that 
which was originally good had been badly defaced. 

In the schools themselves there was no definitely prescribed 
course of study, nor systematic division or arrangement of the 
work among the different grades. The senior department con- 
tained about sixty pupils, only a small number of whom would 
have been able to pass such an examination as candidates for the 
upper class in the junior department now pass. The eight or ten 
good scholars furnished a class in rhetoric, one fairly advanced in 
algebra, a small class in French, and one of beginners in Latin. 
The other pupils were in classes in reading, spelling, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, and grammar, taking some or all of these stud- 
ies pretty much according to their own choice, and many of them 
were less advanced in these fundamental branches than some 
scholars in the third class in the junior department are now. The 
school had no philosophical or chemical apparatus ; there was no 
instruction in music or in drawing, and exercises in com[)Osition 
and declamation had come to be so regarded that pupils seriously 
questioned the right to require them, and sometimes rather stub- 
bornly resisted the requisition. 

Bujt all these things have passed away. We have comfortable 
school-houses, suitably furnished and carefully kept. In them and 
their surroundings and appurtenances there is little to remind one 
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of the condition of things in the "Spring of 1865. And the «?on- 
trast between the schools then and now is even greater than that 
in buildings, grounds, and furniture. This difference appears not 
merely in the senior department with its hundred and fifty pupils, 
very many of whom are in age and in manners young ladies and 
gentlemen, with its classes in various sciences, in four languages, 
training in the commercial course for active business, and in all 
stages of preparation for college, with its illustrative lectures and 
excursions, its culture in music, drawing, elocution, and composi- 
tion, and its nine classes of graduates, increasing from four in 
1868 to twenty-five the present year; but as much in the charac- 
ter and value of the work in all the grades, so that it may be 
boldly affirmed that, in the essential matters of reading, spelling, 
writing, and arithmetic, the pupils in the primary and junior de- 
partments are better than were those of the same age in the 
schools at the time mentioned, notwithstanding the fact that im — 
portant branches have been introduced, to which no time or atten — 
tion was then devotoS. 

It has also come to be much better undei*stood that good ordeiKr 
will be maintained, and therefore pjompt and cheerful obedience= 
is much more generally rendered, and there are fewer occasion^^ 
for disagreeable trials of sti'ength, whether of mus<ile or of will ^ 
between teachers and pupils. 

As one result of the adoption of improved methods, and of h 
more careful division of subjects and arrangement of labor among- 
different grades, it has been found that the work laid out in the 
former course of study for thirteen years can be well done in 
twelve, and in the revision the time has been shortened accord- 
ingly. Something has been gained in simplicity of arrangement, 
by reducing the number of departments to three, primary, junior, 
and senior, and assigning four grades to each department. 

" Activity is a law of childhood." Children learn by doing 
things rather than by studying books. Recognizing these well- 
established principles, in revising the course of study an attempt 
is made, in accordance with the philosophy of education as at pres- 
ent understood, to introduce, especially in the younger classes, 
more of oral instruction by means of objects and in methods which 
utilize the restless activities and gratify the eager curiosity of 
children. One advantage incidental to this will be a decrease in 
the number of text-books required, and so some saving of expense 
to parents. This, however, will be but a trifle compared with the 
good which will result from having children taught in methods 
more natural than heretofore. The number and size of the text- 
books used in many of the branches is an evil. They were made, 
in the first place, to supplement the deficiencies of teachers imper- 
fectly qualified. It was soon found that there wa;* profit in their 
manufacture, and so it was directly for the pecuniary interest of 
authors and publishers to make them as large and as numerous as 
possible. In some of the educational exhibits of foreign countries 
in the Centennial Exposition, nothing was more striking than the 
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Binall size aod apparent cheapness of some of the text-books, while 
their apparatus and means of illustration were abundant, ingen- 
ious, and elaborate. It will be a good day for education in our 
country when the demand shall become imperative for cheaper 
school books and better teaching. 

C. L. Loomis, Acting Visitor. 

Through the many years which have passed since the schools of 
this city were graded, the policy has been steady to make them as 
orood as the best. The results achieved mark the wisdom of the 
plan so uniformly pursued. The general state of discipline and 
scholarship is commendable. Every year has its definite work, 
well laid out, and the toiling crowds on the lower steps of the lad- 
der of learning are cheered in their tasks by the hope of gaining 
the rewards which they see their predecessors reaching at the top. 

Better teaching insures greater yearly gain, and the higher 
standard demands better teachers. The faithful teacher gains in 
resources for imparting instruction, and this increasing mental 
equipment adds to the value of the service rendered. Does the 
free school undertake too much ? The knowledge of the mere 
rudiments of learning must be conceded to be of the first import- 
ance. More is wanted. Many can never attend any other msti- 
tution of learning. The welfare of the generation which must 
soon bear the burdens of civil life is best secured by a high grade 
of scholarship attainable by all. The college reaches but a few. 
The common school is for all. The average scholar of the future 
must cope with people of far more learning than their fathers 
could acquire in tlieir day. Money, time, the highest culture, is 
well bestowed on all the children in the State. They constitute 
the State that is soon to be. The pillars of the coming Common- 
wealth should be wisely polished before their setting. The 
higher branches cost : the higher branches " pay." And since the 
mind is more than business, and character more than wealth, they 
are entitled to the precepts of gentle manners and Christian mor- 
als. In the development of these graces of the soul, the teachers 
find their highest joy. No better plan offers, which can meet the 
wants of the near luture, than to keep up with the spirit of the 
age— advance, as opportunity allows, and bear forward a high 
standard of learning m the district school. 

Some changes in the course of study seem desirable. Those 
who are preparing for the university will be benefited by still 
more thorough equipment. The new studies which meet the nov- 
ice there may well be reconnoitred before they are attacked. The 
influence of this classical course is excellent in showing how study 
is pursued when a lofty end is in view. 

The demands for rapid writing, especially in business, commend, 
to pupils in the commercial course, at least, instruction in writing 
"short-hand" — a relief from great labor with the pen, and an 
invaluable aid to any writer. The general interest in the weather 
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reports points to the value of a few weeks devoted to the study of 
Meteorology. Some lessons may well be given on the domain of 
law, the rights and duties of the citizen whose responsibilities are 
to be assumed so soon after leaving school. 

Our school is in want of text-books in which are stated the main 
facts in concise terms, requiring no long and diffuse rules to be 
learned, with no prospect of ever using them. The simplest state- 
ments, with no repetitions, ensure the greatest gain. Memorizing 
exceptions, and variations in the methods of doing the same work, 
encumbers with a burden of little use. How long must children 
be required to learn things only to avoid and forget them ? " Of 
making many books there is no end." 

Our series of Arithmetics discourages the learner with meander- 
ings over the same ground, while a wilderness blocks up his pros- 
pect of ever finding the end. We want a standard Arithmetic, 
complete in one small volume ; a Grammar, whose concise rules 
may be learned, and which will comprehend principles that ex- 
plam the use of our native language in its purity. We want a 
Geography with the main features of the world in bold relief — 
the important facts, without all the ideas the writer could add to 
make the book heavy. We are in distress for want of a Speller, 
stored with the words most frequently used, leaving uncommon 
words for search in the dictionary. Cannot some one give us an 
outline of History, like the frame of an edifice, on which the 
learner may, in after years, hang the added knowledge of minutisB, 
as the drapery? We must work "in disadvantage till some one 
will make books the rather for the instruction of the scholar than 
for the interests of the book-trade. The works on penmanshi 
and book-keeping are well made, and these branches are taughC; 
to eminent satisfaction. 

Free-hand Drawing has hardly had time to reach its proper 
grade of perfection. They who have witnessed its influente in 
cultivating the power of observation, and in the skillful handling 
of the pen, as well as of the crayon, in the general improvement of 
taste, and the ability it has given to delineate, rapidly, ideas and 
forms not readily understood without its aid, cannot contemplate 
its neglect without sorrow. Near it stands music, both well 
deserving a good place in the school. The daily routine of toil is 
relieved by its refreshing sweetness. The movement of numbers 
at once is aided by the regular rhythm of music. But it goes 
further, and adds to the enjoyment of a life-time. Commit these 
studies to the teachers in charge of the room, and some must fail 
The copy to be imitated is not in every room. To make these 
branches attractive needs a special teacher, whose devotion to the 
special work enables him to use the best means to secure uniform- 
ity in practice, and to enlist the enthusiasm of the pupil in acqui^ 
ing proficiency in the. art. Continue the system, as in the past 
years, a little longer, and this community would have many capa- 
ble teachers of drawing. Proceed without a teacher, and the 
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higher classes can have little aid, and the loss of the year cannot 
be made good. 

The evening school failed to meet the expectations of the Board, 
though doing excellent work for those who attended it. Working- 
men, slipping in between the hours of labor, cannot be as regular 
attendants as the day-school expects. Still it is desirable that in- 
struction should be provided for the busy workers, who have only 
candle-light for study. Good policy, in city and in State, would 
provide an evening school for the unlearned in the city, and also, 
under proper regulations, for those whose residence is outside the 
city limits, but whose days are here spent in labor, or in idleness, 
and who, for want of culture, seek amusement here in the even- 
ings, where ignorance exposes to evil manners, whose results the 
city government must garner into the stone-house at great expense. 
The night-school is the cheapest means of encouraging a better 
manhood among hard-worked citizens. 

Our Commonwealth proposes an education for all her children. 

She cannot afford to rear them in ignorance. Much has been done 

to adapt the course of study t9 the wants of the people. In the 

graded schools, especially, pupils easily pass from one school to 

another, as business interests change thtir residence. Pupils from 

schools whose studies do not conform to the usual course, entering 

these, often find themselves classed with smaller children, because 

"unlearned in the branches required for admission to a higher grade. 

The State accepts the work there done, in lieu of attendance at the 

public school. Plainly, then, these private institutions should he 

subject to visitation and approval by officers of the State, 

Beyond the reach of all instruction is a class which haunts the 
docks and depots, and other public places, by day, spending the 
evenings where they learn nothing good. The general condition 
of these street-boys is deplorable. The vices of bad men are their 
lessons — soon learned. Many parents make heroic exertions, in 
poverty, to keep their children m school. Some of these favored 
lads cannot be kept in school. It is a part of the proper work of 
the Board to take account of every child of school age, and to 
take means to bring them to some school, according to the law. 
This body can easily obtain an account of the whereabouts of 
every child in the city district during every month of the school 
year. This work must meet the approval of every good citizen, 
and be a great resource of good influence in the families where 
these waifs belong. 

New Britain. — Charles Northend, Acting Visitor. 

Too young children in School. — If children could be properly 
cared for at home, their true good, as well as that of the schools, 
would be best promoted if school days should commence at the 
age of six years rather than four as now. Those children who 
remain out of school until the age of six, or even seven, will, on 
the average, be farther advanced at the age of twelve years than 
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those who commence their school life at four or five years of age, 
and if all home influences and surroundings were what they 
should be. we would strongly protest against sending children 
to school under six years of age. Indeed we do protest against 
it as being an injury to the little ones and to our schools. During 
the year 1876 there were in our schools 635 under six years of 
age, and 294 under the age of five. Children sent thus early, 
and confined to the dull routine of school life, often acquire an 
unconquerable dislike of school before they are old enough in any 
degree to realize the object for which they are sent to school. It 
seems almost cruel to take a little child thus young, who is natu- 
rally full of play, and as inclined to be in constant motion as a 
bird or bee, and confine him for five or more hours daily to the 
seats of a school room. But so long as many parents need the 
relief which school affords, the sessions of our primary schools 
should be brief, and the lessons and exercises as varied and 
interesting as possible. 

Teachers, —In the work of instruction the true aim of the 
teacher should be to awaken thoughts in the mind of the pupil 
and inspire him with a desire to learn, and teach him how to 
learn, and then aid and encourage him to express his thoughts 
and ideas clearly and accurately, but not to do any part of the 
reciting for him. One lesson, thoroughly learned and intelligently 
recited by the pupil is better than a score of lessons partially^ 
learned and jointly recited by teacher and pupil. In how many 
instances a pupil says, " I know but I cannot think or tell." 
Such should be made to feel that they do not, in any proper 
sense, know unless they can communicate their knowledge to 
others. A person may know all things and have his mind filled 
with the contents of books, and yet if he has not the faculty for 
imparting of his abundant knowledge, he is, so far as usefulness to 
the community is concerned, no better than a veritable ignoramus. 
As a light under a bushel is of no practical use, so knowledge 
unimparted is of no real benefit to the world. Teachers should 
cultivate in pupils the power of expression, so that they may be 
able to give clejir and practical evidence of the knowledge they 
possess. To this end a few minutes should be occasionally given 
to a sort of language or talking exercise, in which pupils shall be 
required to give a clear and concise statement of some fact or 
knowledge which may be familiar to them. Train them to talk. 

In the matter of discipline^ it would be strange indeed if in 
the management of nearly 2500 pupils, from nearly a thousand 
different homes, and so from a thousand different influences, there 
should not be occasional cases of complaint, but such instances 
are very rare. Invariably is it true that those teachers who talk 
the most and the loudest are the poorest disciplinarians. The 
"fire alarm," used in our city, would soon cease to command 
attention if its tones were constantly sounding. So, too, the 
teacher's voice will soon become unheeded if constantly heard. 
The best disciplinarians are those who govern without seeming to 
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govern. The teacher's wishes and requirements are clearly under- 
stood and cheerfully complied with. She has the confidence and 
affection of her pupils to such an extent that it is tteir pleasure to 
comply with all known regulations. To know her will is to obey, 
and obedience is prompt, cheerful and complete. Under such a 
teacher there is no eye service, but a ready and perfect acquies- 
cence in all known wishes. Her pupils love and respect her, and 
her influence is constantly with them, in school and out, inciting 
them to right feeling, right action and right expression. There 
is perfect harmony between teacher and pupil,-^the former ever 
manifesting a kindly, friendly and helpful spirit, the latter ever 
delighting to know and do her will. The pupils of such a teacher 
-will, through all subsequent life, recur to their school days as 
among the brightest and happiest they have known. 

Then there are other teachers who control by the stem "terrors 
of the law." They secure a sort of forced obedience which can 
"be maintained only while the pressure is on. The obedience is a 
sort of eye-service submission to the exactions of law. With no 
sympathy for youth and the spirit of childhood, all requirements 
and regulations are of a dictatorial style, and every movement 
and action of pupils is measured by a spirit of rigid exaction. 
The pupils of such teachers will submit as subjects of a tyrant 
submit to one whom they would gladly dethrone. There is no 
spirit of love or sympathy, and school days of such pupils will be 
full of bitterness, and will never in after life be recalled with any 
degree of complacency. But it should not be forgotten that our 
teachers have heavy burdens to bear, and if they sometimes err 
they should not be judged harshly. It is no easy matter to 
govern and instruct a school of 50 or 60 pupils, assembled from a 
great variety of home influences, and to bring all into harmonious 
action ; and the marvel is that our teachers have done so well. 
Their work is arduous and patience-trying in the extreme, and as 
a class, they are unsurpassed for general fidelity and success by 
any other class of laborers. And if, without the aid, sympathy 
and cooperation of parents, they have done so much and so well, 
how much more and better might they accomplish if favored with 
the ready, constant and cheerful coSperation and support of the 
parents for whose children they are toiling. 

Parental Cooperation, — What our schools now need more than 
aught else is the full sympathy and support of parents. These 
are rendered by some, but not by the majority. If a boy enters 
a shop or a store he is expected, as a matter of course, to be at 
his post seasonably and constantly, and how many parents there 
are in our city who rise early and work hard that their children 
may be seasonably ready for their work. No thought is for 
a moment entertained that the youth can be absent two or three 
days monthly. Why should not the same feeling and practice 
prevail in relation to school life ? Why are so many vacant seats 
to be found daily in our schools ? Simply because many parents 
put less value upon school duties than they do upon other matters 
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of far less intrinsic importance. It can hardly be expected that 
children will manifest an interest in excess of that shown by their 
parents or guardians. 

Parents should cultivate the acquaintance of the teacher of 
their children. Teachers and parents are engaged in a common 
work, and may be, and should be, mutually helpful, and yet 
parents send their children to school term after term to a teacher 
to whom they have never spoken a word. It ought not to be so, 
and parents ought to call at the school room and seek the 
acquaintance of their teacher. Let her see and feel that they are 
deeply interested in her work and her own interest will, almost as 
a matter of course, be increased. But these visits to the schools 
will do more than beneiit the teacher: they will encourage and 
stimulate the pupils and tend to the real good of all concerned. 
During the last year many parents have visited the schools,* but 
such visits are less frequent than they should be. Every parent 
should enrdeavor to visit the school which their children attend as 
often as once each term. 

Corrupt Books and Papers. — There is one particular danger 
to which the attention of parents and all concerned in the educa- 
tion of youth should be earnestly called, and that lies in the char- - 
acter of the books and periodicals which they read. The com — 
munity is almost deluged with books and pamphlets whose ^ 
contents are the merest trash, if not the vilest matter. A boy^ 
who spends hours daily in the perusal of some dime novel wil 
lose all relish for study and school duties, and his mind by da 
will be occupied by some overwrought or foolish story, and b 
night be filled with dreams of the most damaging nature. A 
improper book will do much to unsettle the mind of a boy, or filT 
it with false notions and foolish imaginings whose pernicious 
influences cannot be counteracted by the best of teachers. A 
pupil's dislike of school and its exercises often has its foundation 
in the perusal of some of the liglit literature of the day, and fre- 
quently a teacher is blamed for want of interest and progress on 
the part of pupils when the true cause may be traced to the 
books they have read stealthily or by permission. I have detected 
boys, whose lessons were poorly prepared, in reading or having 
in their possession some miserable dime novel or periodical which 
was filled with sensation stories and abounded in slang words 
and phrases. And, moreover, it is a lamentable fact that there 
are agencies at work in circulating among our youth books of 
the vilest and most corrupting nature, and such agencies have 
existed in our own town. It parents and guardians could be 
made familiar with what is known to Anthony Comstock in his 
most laudable endeavors to suppress the circulation of immoral 
literature, they would not only be astounded, but they would be 
led to " watch and pray" that their children might be kept from 
the contaminating influences of these vile books and the viler 
persons who circulate them. The perusal of one vicious pamphlet 
will leave upon the tender mind of childhood a taint and stain 
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which no after effort can fully remove. We would beseech 
parents to consider this subject and to know the character of the 
reading which is placed before their children. Many a parent 
who is watchful and duly cautious as to his son's associates never 
stops to consider that a bad book is a worse companion, if possible, 
than a bad boy. 

Evenings. — In the last report the attention of parents was 

called to the manner in which their children spent their evenings. 

Home should be made so attractive that youth will have no 

desire to spend the hours of evening elsewhere. Let them be 

well supplied with approved and pleasant games and entertaining 

books, and they will be kept from those street influences which 

have resulted in the ruin of so many of the young. The formation 

of many bad habits, as well as the use of improper language, 

might be traced to the influences emanating from groups of boys 

brought together in the hours of darkness. The young need 

entertainment and amusement, but for their good these should be 

famished, so far as possible, at their homes. 

Truancy. — Some of our schools have been troubled from this 
evil. In some instances boys have been absent several days in 
succession, and on their return to school attempted to impose 
■upon the teacher by presenting a forged excuse. A few such 
lave been detected, and it is hoped reformed. One truant boy in 
a school will be guilty of immense mischief, and every possible 
influence and agency should be employed to. check this evil. In 
many cases the reading of pernicious books and stories has 
tended to promote truancy. Most of our teachers have too many 
pupils under their charge. With the best system of gradation 
no teacher should have more than 60, yet in many of our rooms 
the average number to each teacher has exceeded 60. As soon 
as practicable the standard of number per teacher should be fixed 
at 60, and with this limitation teachers should be held to a more 
rigid account in the matter of attendance of pupils, and so accom- 
plish more in the prevention of truancy. If a pupil is absent and 
the teacher knows not the cause, let the fact be communicated to 
the parents. When pupils learn that a constant communication 
and understanding exists between their parents and teachers they 
will seldom venture to play the truant. But so long as our 
teachers are overburdened with pupils it will be impossible for 
them to exert that individual influence and oversight so essential 
to the best good of pupils. 

Moral Training, — No system of education is what it should be 
unless provision is made for the cultivation of the moral faculties. 
Not that set hours and lessons should be devoted to this subject, 
but teachers should improve every occurring opportunity for 
awakening proper feeling on the part of pupils as to right and 
wrong. Let a daily effort be made to promote a spirit of kind- 
ness, courtesy, charity, order and neatness. Let a constant effort 
be made to create a dislike of improper or angry words, rough or 
boisterous actions, I^et true politeness and a regard for the 
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rights and claims of others be duly and constantly encouraged, 
and every effort be made to lead to a spirit of manliness and 
civility, not only in the school room, but also on the play ground 
and in the streets. The teachei* is never doing a nobler work 
than when seeking to elevate the standard of moral feeling and 
action on the part of her pupils. The teacher's true work is to 
train up towards a perfect manhood and womanhood the youth 
committed to her care, and can she desire or find a nobler work? 
When we consider that every boy well educated, morally as well 
as intellectually, will become a power for good in the community, 
and that every boy allowed to grow up in ignorance, and so, 
as a matter of course, in idleness and vice, will probably become 
a curse to the community, with what importance does it invest 
the work of parents and teachers. And let it never be forgotten 
that not only do words fitly spoken by the instructors and 
guardians prove as "apples of gold in pictures of silver," but 
that actions are often more potent than words for good or ill 
Let us remember that what we are in our general bearing and 
manner exerts a silent but sure and lasting influence. 

New Haven. — City District, Ariel Parish, Superintendent. 

Statistics, — The enumeration of January, 1 876, revealed a decrease 
of three hundred and fifty children of legal school age, since Jan- 
uary, 1875, but notwithstanding this dimmution, the average num- 
ber of pupils in daily attendance was greater by one hundred and 
twelve, than during the previous year. For the purpose of ascer- 
taining the actual number of children in the public schools at the 
time the census was taken, a record was made of the number on 
the register, members of the schools, during the third week of 
January, 1876. It was found that of those not registered that 
week, 36 per cent, were under 6 years of age, and 24 per cent, 
were over 14 years old. Full 76 per cent, of the children between 
6 and 1 4 years of age were in attendance during the third week 
in January last. But at that time many children had been with- 
drawn from school on account of prevailing diseases, so that some 
rooms had remaining not more than one-third their usual number. 
Nor does the computation include children in. private Hchools. 

Drawing^ has made good progress during -the year and is in a 
very satisfactory condition. Several quarto volumes were made 
from the work of pupils and forwarded to the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia. Specimens of work done under the instruc- 
tion of the teachers were sent, to show what is done in the daily 
lessons in school ; also, another class of specimens entitled " Home 
Worh^'^ because these were done out of school^ without the aid, of 
the teacher. The designs were invented or selected from objects 
by the pupils, entirely irom their own resources, and the drawing 
was done without aid, in order to test their attainments and capa- 
bility. This exercise is required of all the pupils several times 
during the year, and specimens of their work are forwarded to the 
office, for the inspection of the Board. The drawings of the High 
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School, sent to Philadelphia, of which one specimen was required 
from each pupil, were of the two kinds, daily work and home 
work ; but, instead of being '' flat copy," were representations of 
objects, made directly from the objects themselves, or given in 
perspective. 

If there is any one feature in which our pupils excel, it is in 
what is known as "/re€ hand drawing^ From the beginning, in 
the primary room, the eye and the hand are the only guides, the 
pencil the only instrument. The ruler and the measure are 
strictly prohibited. If more clear cut lines can be obtained by the 
straight edge of the ruler, or a more perfect form of a curve can 
be made with an instrument, or a more complete imitation of a 
copy can be obtained with the use of tissue paper, the results are 
not evidence of valuable acquisition which will enable the artist 
to exhibit the highest style of art. Even to the common 
mechanic, the ability to use the eye and hand with freedom and 
accuracv is invaluable. The advantage which most of the chil- 
dren will find of great utility even in the common walks of life, 
hereafter, will be this acquisition of a new language^ as it were, 
which will enable them to make intelligent representations beyond 
the power of written or spoken language to express. 

Ijanguage, — A right step has been taken for the improvement 
of the pupils in the knowledge and use of the English language. 
True, the step is a short one; but it is in the right direction, 
and can be lengthened. 

Map drawing^ which was for a long time confined almost solely 
to a single school, is now generally practiced in all the Grammar 
Schools. For instruction in topical geography, map drawing 
must be chiefly employed. The map, as existing in the mind of 
the pupil and portrayed by him on the blackboard or on paper, 
must be made the receptacle of all geographical knowledge. 
Facts and general information floating in the mind will be fugi- 
tive and evanescent until fastened by association to something 
permanent. Hence the value of fixedness of localities, lines of 
direction, relative distances, areas, &c., in the mind of the learner, 
with which an association can be formed. Rapid and accurate 
forms are sought for, rather than exhibitions of artistic skill re- 
quiring a useless expenditure of time. Decided progress is 
expected in this department during the coming year. 

Music, — At the great Centennial celebration on the 4th of July, 
1876, a vast concourse of people, comprising our own citizens and 
multitudes from abroad, had an opportunity to witness a perform- 
ance well calculated to test the efliciency of vocal instruction in 
our schools. Ticenty-eight hundred pupils were selected, at the 
request of the Mayor and Court of Common Council of the city, 
to give a public musical performance, in connection with the gen- 
eral celebration of the day. Under the direction of the Princi- 
pals of the High and Grammar Schools, from which the selection 
of pupils was made, aided by their teachers, this large company 
was marshaled and conducted to the south side of the " lower 

1 
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green," where elevated seats had been erected for their accommo- 
dation. Thirteen popular airs, representing the original States, 
were sung. Both tne excellent conduct of the pupils while assem- 
bling, and their singing, called forth enthusiastic commendations 
from the multitudes assembled to hear them. 

In the managen»ent of the schools^ gradual amelioration of dis- 
cipline is perceptible. The number of teachers who have gone 
through the vear without inflicting coi*poral punishment is larger 
than in any former year. They are teachers who regard preven- 
tion better than the cure of an evil ; who have a happy faculty of 
leading children into willing obedience and a cheerful perform- 
ance of duty. While we cannot but desire that the number of 
these should be largely increased, it must be admitted that there 
is sometimes occasion for the summary treatment of reckless trans- 
gressors. The transfer of incorrigibly insubordinate pupils to 
the truant schools is a great relief in our school government, and 
takes away excuse for frequent application of corporal punishment. 

The cultivation of the manners of the children has, for some 
years, been made a special duty of teachers, and the influence on 
the conduct of the children is noticeable. Those who can com- 
pare the behavior of boys on the street eight or ten years ago, 
with what is witnessed now, will perceive a marked difference, 
even in those sections of the city where the rudest boys are found. 
The reflex influence of the schools is felt in the homes of the chil- 
dren. Mothers of the humblest class are ambitious to send their 
children to school tidily dressed, as other children are ; and learn 
through the children many things, from school associations, that 
exercise an elevating influence, and make the home happier. 

North Branford. — Rev. E. L. Clark, Acting Visitor. 

Drawing, — The most noticeable feature of the school in district 
No. 3 during the year has been the remarkable proficiency of the 
pupils in drawing — both map and object drawing. This branch 
of instruction, was successfully, in trod need in the last term of the 
previous year, and succeeding teachei-s have carried it forward 
with a high degree of skill An enthusiastic interest was awak- 
ened in it and continued till the close of the year, by which time 
the skill in using the pencil which had been acquired by many of 
the pupils, some of them very young, was such as to fill the 
patrons of the school with pleasure and surprise. This interest in 
drawing it is hoped will be kept up in this school. A little com- 
petent instruction and continued practice would enable many of 
these pupils, in no long time, to draw not only maps, but all com- 
mon objects, with correctness and good taste. 

These experiments show very clearly with what ease and suc- 
cesr, and at how little cost, drawing may be added to the accom- 

Elishments of our children. How useful this education of the 
and and the eye must prove to every one is very manifest. 
Why should not both drawing and music be made regular 
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branches of instruction in all our common schools? In the 
schools of the cities and larger towns of the State musio is now 
taught scientifically, systematically, and with the happiest results. 
There are young children in some of our own schools, who, after 
attending for a few months the public schools of New Haven, 
have come back to us able to read simple music readily at sight. 
This instruction in music is no great, or difficult, or costly thing. 
It only needs the employment of a competent instructor an hour 
a week in each school, and if there were a demand for such a 
teacher, he would soon be raised up in almost any community. 
At a trifling cost, the elements of music could be taught in all the 
public school* of this town, and* in no long time this will be done. 

Plymofth. — L. D. Baldwin, Acting Visitor. 

Parental Interest. — In one of our Schools containing some bad 
specimens of heedless and disrespectful pupils, a gentleman offered 
a small reward to the boy in whom the greatest improvement in 
deportment should be manifest during the remainder of the term. 
The change for the better in that school was soon very manifest, 
and was attributed by the teacher to that offer alone. Now if 
such a change in the manners and deportment of pupils can be 
made by appealing to their love of money, how much more could 
be expected if parents and friends would appeal to those higher 
and nobler principles which ought to govern men, and which 
exist in some degree in the heart of every child. If the best 
results are to be attained in our schools, parents must give more 
personal attention to this matter. 

Some may excuse themselves bv pleading their pressing busi- 
ness engagements. But what busmess success can compensate for 
the lack of proper interest in the welfare of one's own children ? 
Duty, in this matter, does not end with making a liberal appro- 
priation of money, and appointing a judicious person to expend it. 
If, at the end of the year the amount of savings is less by the 
value of two or three half day's work ; or if, at the end of life 
one's earthly possessions are smaller by a few acres, in consequence 
of attention to this obvious parental duty, by what rule of mathe- 
matics can it be counted a loss? Competent, faithful teachers 
can accomplish much in giving proper direction to the aspirations 
of the young, but the Father of all has given to every .parent an 
influence which no other can acquire ; and the responsibility rest- 
ing on parents cannot be ignored, nor transferred to other hands, 
without obvious detriment to the welfare of the young in the 
formative period of their lives. 

Historical, — As early as 1737, provision was made by the town 
of Waterbury (which then included Plymputh,) for sustaining 
school for " the up-river people," six weeks of the year. Limited as 
was this school term, yet comparing their means with ours, that 
provision was highly creditable to those pioneers, and doubtless 
required more se;lf-sacrifice than the liberal ^expenditure and 
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increased length of terms of the schools of to-day. Meagre as 
were their opportunities, yet from the number of distinguished 
men sent out from this and other Connecticut towns, we are forced 
to believe that they improved the means at their command in a 
manner which the pupils of to-day may wisely imitate. 

Thomaston. — Rev. J. W. Backus, Acting Visitor. 

Co9isolidation. — At the annual town meeting in 1875, it was 
voted, almost unanimously, to consolidate the districts of the town 
into one. For convenience of reference the old districts still bear 
district names, but all their affairs are administered by the town 
school board. A local agent in each district, answering to the 
former district committee, is appointed by the Board to attend to 
such incidental wants of the school as are more likely to be noticed 
by a near resident. A year's experiment with consolidation abun- 
dantly vindicates the wisdom of the step. As soon as practicable 
after organizing, the Board gave its careful attention to the matter 
of grading/ the schools. This was the logical necessity resulting 
from consolidation. But this was found to be a work of more 
difficulty than was anticipated. The first thing to be done was to 
fix upon some standard of attainment which the scholar should be 
required to reach, as a condition of entering the high school. But 
this could not be done without ascertaining what kind of scholar- 
ship already prevailed in the schools, especially in the department 
next below the high school. This investigation soon made it 
evident that there was a great amount of very superficial study. 
Scholars who had been through the arithmetic were unable to 
explain some of its simplest processes. This was not wholly the 
fault of the teachers, buc mainly of the system, or rather want of 
system. Scholars had been in the habit of going from one depart- 
ment to another very much as the fancy took them ; the higher 
studies got into the lower departments; the teacher wanted to 
teach whatever the scholar wanted to learn. The result was, 
scarcely anything was taught well. In this state of things, as a 
first step toward grading, the Board, after much consultation, 
agreed upon certain requirements that should be indispensable to 
entering the high school, and removed from the lower department 
eveiy other study. For that department, next* below the high 
school, a definite course of study has been marked out. The 
attention of the school is wholly confined to that course. When 
that is thoroughly mastered, and the requisite examination is 

Eassed, the scholar entera the high school. Beyond this it has 
een found impracticable, thus far, to grade according to profi- 
ciency in study. No definite course, as yet, has been marked out 
for the high school, though a careful supervision is exercised in 
regard to the branches taught there. The departments below 
the second have no definite course of study, but every scholar is 
directed as to the department he shall take. This work of grad- 
ing will be carried on till a regular course of study shall be 
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arranged for the whole, and each of the lower departments shall 
be strictly preparatory to the one above it. 

The Advantages of Grading^ although, as yet, but imper- 
fectly realized, are nevertheless altogether surprising. The depart- 
ment that sends pupils directly into the high school, and which 
at present most feels the influence of the grading system, shows a 
wonderful improvement. The teacher has no more than she can 
do, and do well. The pupils know just what they have to do. 
They know they are striving for entrance into the high school 
within a given time. Never before has such a spirit of study 
prevailed there. This is one of the immediate and palpable fruits 
of grading. No teacher, however excellent, could have accom- 
plished the past year, without grading, what has been easily and 
pleasantly done with it. 

Another advantage of it is that, under consolidation, it em- 
braces all the pupils of the town. Many promising and ambitious 
scholars in the remoter parts of the town could not expect to find 
in their own district schools, made up of all ages, and mostly of 
young children, the advantages which their increasing years and 
attainments require. But under the present system the more 
advanced pupils of all the remoter districts are brought into one 
school, graded to their requirements, and, on the principle of 
division of labor, the effectiveness of one teacher is many times 
multiplied. Thus the town is able to educate its own youth. 
At present all the remoter districts are actually represented in the 
high school, which is now so constituted, as regards the age, 
attainments, and numbers of the pupils, as to fulfill every condi- 
tion of a first-class school. No pains should be spared to complete 
the work of grading as soon as it can be intelligently done, by 
prescribing a regular course of study in each department, and thus 
bringing the whole into perfect \mity. Let there be a careful 
examination, condacted at the discretion of the Board, as pupils 
pass from one department to the other, and a certificate of gradua- 
tion with honors be awarded when the high school course is com- 
pleted. This is not too much to aim at, even if it cannot be fully 
realized at present. It is true no such plan, nor indeed any other, 
can be realized on paper. It must be realized gradually. Minor 
improvements, developed one after another, will lead to it. Every 
step gained should be held, and made vantage ground for a fresh 
start. No town has better material for model schools. It will be 
the town's fault if it does not have them. 
. A Great Evil, — The whole number of scholars registered for 
the year is 496, the average attendance is only 288. Not quite 
60 per cent., or three-fifths of the registered number, are in actual 
regular attendance. That is, over 40 per cent., or two-fiths of the 
number, are habitually absent. Such an amount of absence is of 
itself almost enough to paralyze any school. The absentee for 
one day loses what his class gains that day, and in trying to keep 
with his class the next day is at great disadvantage himself, and 
this hinders the whole class. Thmk then of 208 absentees in a 
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year out of 496, many of them several days at a time, and who 
can compute the loss in study, both to themselves and the regular 
attendants? But this is not the whole loss The habit is a 
demoralizing one every way. It destroys the sense of responsi- 
bility in the scholar, it impairs his power of application when be 
is in school, it depresses the school sentiment, and cultivates the 
feeling that school is of little consequence. It makes much of the 
teacher's work a useless drudgery, and virtually throws away a 
large part of the school money. ^ The parent thinks he cannot 
afford himself to lose a day's wages. He ought to remember that 
kis child can no better afford to lose a day's schooling. But this 
is not the whole loss. This habit of absence is a direct and 
powerful encouragement to the crime of 

Truancy, — When so many are absent for trifling reasons, with 
the consent of parents, there will always be more or less tempted 
by it to be absent without consent. And there are now several 
habitual truants connected with our schools— boys who are absent 
without consent of any one, roaming in the streets at will, and 
hanging round places of public resort. You may always set down 
such as pupils in vice. They get the habit of lawlessness and grow 
up with it. They corrupt others by their influence, and are the 
very boys who become the dangerous class in community, setting 
at defiance all law and order. There should be an immediate ana 
thorough enforcement of the State laws against truancy, even to 
the extent, if need be, of sending the truant forthwith to the 
Reform School, and probably nothing short of this can abate 
the evil and preserve the moral order and tone of our schools. 
It should not be forgotten that the moral welfare of the town 
is as much endangered by the habit of school-boy truancy as that 
of the schools. But the one influential cauBe of it cannot be too 
seriously considered, viz : the habit of absence, even with parental 
consent, for trifling reasons. Parents cannot too seriously feel the 
importance of exercising the utmost care to have their children 
regularly and punctually at school through all the school hours of 
the day. 

But while this evil of absence has seriously inteifered with all 
efforts for the improvement of schools the past year, yet the pro- 
gress that has been made shows what could be done with that 
evil corrected; and so immeasurably augments the motive for 
correcting it. The public schools must be regarded as the supreme 
interest that falls to the care of the town. The opening of our 
town history should be signalized fey their greatest possible im- 
provement. It is as easy for this town to have good schools as 
poor, if we accept the laws and conditions of good schools. No 
pains should be spared to procure the best teachers that can be 
had, at any reasonable price, and to furnish promptly all necessary 
school conveniences. And to turn even these advantages to the 
best account, there should be the most careful supervision of the 
schools, extending even to a minute inspection of their every-day 
transactions. There is an imperative call for an increase of this 
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work of supervision. What has been done the past year shows 
much more that ought to be done in the same line. The economy 
that would get along with cheap schools is a most ruinous waste. 
No town interest is so valuable as its youth. Their education is 
the best investment the town can make, and its highest honor. 

West Hartford. — W. H. Hall, Secretary of Board of Visitors. 

More than usual interest has been manifested in the schools by 
committees and parents the past year, and this has had a good 
effect in stimulating teachers and scholars, so that steady progress 
has been made throughout the year. There is encouragement 
also to hope for still greater progress in the future. Our schools 
need, most of all, the impetus which the manifestation of a lively 
public interest in them, would impart. The greatest obstacle to 
their prosperity at the present time is the indifference of a great 
majoi-ity of the citizens in regard to educational matters. No 
doubt all good citizens acknowledge that schools sustain an im- 
portant relation to the welfare and prosperity of the community, 
but while all favor the maintenance of the public schools, the 
majority of our citizens make no effort to improve their condition, 
and increase their usefulness. This appears in the manner in 
which educational matters are attended to in our annual town 
meetings. Hardly enough interest is manifested to pass in a re- 
spectable manner the necessary votes. There is usually no lack 
of enthusiasm on the subject of roads, taxes and various public 
improvements; but when educational matters are broached, no 
more enthusiasm is manifested than would attend the appoint- 
ment of a hay ward or pound keeper. 

So, too, in the annual district meetings. There all the import- 
ant details in regard to the management of the several schools 
for the year receive attention, and yet so few have any interest in 
these meetings that it is often found necessary to go out and call 
in enough to make a respectable gathering. The only thing that 
will insure a full attendance at a regular school district meeting is 
a proposition to build a new school house, or make repairs on the 
pld one. This is so sure to call out the voters that the device of 
inserting such a proposition in the warning has sometimes ^been 
resorted to when a full attendance was desired. 

Again, if citizens generally were interested in the condition of 
our schools, they would take some pains to inform themselves in 
regard to them, either by personal visits or by inquiry, and would 
desire thus, or in some way, to encourage the teacher and scholars 
in their work. Both teachers and scholars know, better than many 
suppose, how much the public are interested in them and their 
work, and their faithfulness and success depend to a considerable 
degree upon the attitude of the public toward them. If we desire 
our schools to flourish, we must attend the district meetings, and 
use our influence there to secure efficient officers, and the best 
teachers, and to make liberal provision for all the wants of the 
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Bchools. Let us also occasionally visit the school, if only for a fevi 
moments, and take pains to show the teacher and children that 
we are interested in them and in the work which they are doing. 
The teacher will thank us for it, and be encouraged by it ; the 
children will respect us more and will feel a greater desire to do 
their best, and the school will be helped forward more than in al- 
most any other way. It will be a natural thing for parents who 
have children in the schools to do this on account of their regard 
for their own children ; but it is desirable that all citizens, includ- 
ing those who have no children of their own to educate, should do 
this also. The remark is often made, " I have no interest in the 
school, for I have no children of my own to send." Those who 
speak in this wise should remember that it is a matter of great 
importance to them that their neighbors' children be educated. 
No citizen can afford to have children growing up about him in 
ignorance, or even without the best advantages that it is possible 
to provide. The man who takes no interest m the schools of his 
own district or town, because members of his own family do not 
attend them, would be benefited by residing, for a time at least, in 
an uncivilized community, where schools are not maintained. If 
our schools are of feny value at all, they are worthy of the best sup- 
port we can give them, and demand nothing less of every citizen. 

At what age should a child first attend school? — Too many 
parents send their children to school before they are old enough 
to receive much benefit from attending. A child will not ordi- 
narily be benefited by attending school much before he is seven 
or eight years of age. Beginning at that age, with the ability to 
understand the object for which he is sent, his progress will be 
much more rapid than if he began at four or five years of age. 

Most young children are sent to school to get them out of the 
way at home, and have them cared for by the teacher during the 
day. A short time ago one of our teachers had twelve young 
children to care for, only one or two of whom knew their letters, 
and this in a school numbering over fifty scholars. It is shameful 
to require a teacher, in addition to the care and instruction of a 
large school, to perform the duties of mother and nurse also. 
The child will learn the alphabet and begin study at home to 
much better advantage than in the school room; and his physical 
development and well being will certainly be promoted in a far 
greater degree in the freedom of his own home than under the 
restraint and confinement of school. 

Union of districts advocated^ — In previous reports a change 
from the district system to the so- called union plan has been advo- 
cated. This change is desirable because it would probably tend 
to increase public interest in this direction. That has been the 
result in towns where the change has been made. Again, there is 
no doubt that our schools would become more stable, and make 
greater progress than is possible under the present system, which 
m its very nature necessitates frequent changes. Every change 
involves loss of time at least, and often a great deal more. 
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While the new teacher is becoming acquainted with the scholars 
and learning the status of each one by degrees, the old teacher 
would be leading them on to higher attainments in a courde of 
uninterrupted progress. If the old teacher is a poor one, it is best 
to change and get a better one. But the change is as often from 
good to bad, as from poor to good. The committee who accepts 
the position simply because it is his turn to serve, and he cannot 
well avoid it, will not be likely to take very great pains to secure 
the best teachers. 

Another advantage of the union plan would be that greater 
uniformity would be secured throughout the town, and one child 
would have as good advantages as another. At the present time, 
the town may make liberal provision for the support of the 
schools, but some district by its action in regard to the manage- 
ment of the school, or by its neglect, may deprive the children 
residing within its limits of the full advantage of this provision, 
while the children in another district receive full benefit from it. 

The distiict system is a modern device. The early fathers 
knew nothing of it. They held the public school in high esteem, 
and provided for it among the first things. The following votes, 
copied from the earliest records extant, show how the fathers of 
our owii community made provision for the schools, in the days 
when the ecclesiastical society had charge of educational affairs, 
and the school was next to the church in importance : 

December 8, 1736. Voted, "That three schools be kept this 
year, six months by a master or masters and three months by a 
dame or dames, and that they be set up and ordered by the com- 
mittee proper for this year." 

Voted, " A rate of two pence upon the pound upon the list of 
this Society, to be collected and paid in to the committee, to be 
by them improved towards the support of the schools and other 
necessary charges." 

Votea, "That the money coming to the Society as their part of 
the Ferry shall be by the committee improved lowards the sup- 
port of the school." 

In all New England communities, at that period, schools were 
managed in a similar manner. Hon. Horace Mann, formerly Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education in Massachusetts, said in regard 
to the first introduction of the district system in that State : " I 
consider the law of 1789, authorizing towns to divide themselves 
into districts, the most unfortunate law on the subject of common 
schools ever enacted in the State." His opinion is sustained by 
his successors in office, Hon. Baimas Sears, Hon. Geo. S. Boutwell, 
and Hon. Joseph White, the successive Secretaries of the Board in 
Massachusetts. The latter, referring to the action of the Legisla- 
ture by which, at a later day, the district system was abolished, 
says : " Thus, by one wise and beneficent act, was removed from 
our school system that which had long been regarded by the 
great body of intelligent observers and laborers in the work of 
education, as more than all things else standing in the pathway 
of progress." 
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The district system is doomed. Leading educators in all parts 
of the country condemn.it; in our own State many towns are 
abandoning it with satisfactory results, and it is to be hoped that 
we shall soon be among the number. 

Westport. — Dr. Geq. B. Bouton, Secretary of Board of Visitors. 

Additional legialcUion is needed to cover the following points. 

Mrst, The school year begins on the first day of September, 
while the meeting of the joint board of school visitors and selec^ 
men to make the appropriations for the schools is not held till 
October, so that the district committees are obliged to employ 
teachers at a time when they cannot know how much money will 
be placed at their disposal. The time for the meeting of. the 
joint board should therefore be changed from October to July. 

Second, The school visitors who draw orders on the selectmen 
for the money to be paid for the support of the schools, and the 
selectmen who pay the money, have no official knowledge as to 
who the district officers are. There ought to be a law making it 
the duty of the school district clerks to lodge with the town clerks, 
of their respective towns, within five days after the annual 
school district meetings have been held, a certified list of the 
names of all the district officers elected at such meetings, with the 
additional certificate that such meetings were lawful meetings, and 
that such officers were elected in the manner prescribed by law. 
Furthermore, in order that district committees and school visitors, 
may have ample time for performing their respective duties, the 
law should be so changed as to require all annual meetings of 
school districts and consolidated or union districts to be held in 
the month of July in each year. 

Windham. — E. H, Sumner and E. M. Swift, Acting Visitors. 

77ie District System, — The suggestions in the report of last 
year are renewed with still firmer convictions that the district 
system is useless for any good purpose and should be abolished, 
and that the town should constitute a single school district as is 
provided by the statute in such cases. A school district, in the 
language of the supreme court, is " a corporation not only limited 
in its powers but also of precarious existence." It is in most 
respects the agent of the town : if it fails to comply with the law 
the town supplies all omissions of duty. The compensation of 
teachers and all bills for the support of schools to the extent of 
thirty weeks in each year are paid by the town, and yet the most 
important act connected with the school, the selection of the 
teachers, is intrusted to a committee chosen by the district. 
Sometimes the district bec(»mes the scene of contention and strife ; 
the annual meetings for the choice of committees and other 
officers arc conducted like political caucuses of the lowest order, 
where the champions of some proposed teacher or incumbent 
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annually rally their respective forces to elect a committee pledged 
in advance to hire their favorite without regard to the fitness of 
the teacher or the wishes of the patrons of the school. In this 
manner a teacher obnoxious to those most interested in the school 
may be permanently saddled upon a district ; or on the otheV 
hand, a meritorious teacher may, on account of prejudice or spite, 
in the same manner be displaced. The interests involved are too 
important to be decided by scrambles of this character. 

Migh School, — A fair estimate of the number of inhabitants of 
the town would be perhaps seven thousand, with every prospect 
of a gradual increase ; in addition to this there is a large popula- 
tion in the surrounding towns who would avail themselves of any 
first class educational advantages that might be offered. It is 
therefore seasonable to ask whether the time has not arrived when 
the establishment of a High School, free for the whole town, 
should be seriously considered. The attempt to mingle a High 
School with the common school is not consistent with the theory 
of public schools, and in practice never has been or can be 
successful. Any attempt to connect the two under the same roof, 
with the same principal, will uniformly operate disastrously to the 
common school, and usually with indifferent results as to the other. 
Whatever gain may accure to the few who may avail themselves 
of the High School will be purchased at a fearful loss to the great 
body of the school. It seems hardly necessary to state proposi- 
tions so obvious, and which are recognized and acted upon by all 
educators whose views would be entitled to respect. 

Wise attd Unwise Economy in /Schools, — In these days of 
retrenchment and reform, the popular thing to do is to economize, 
and the public schools are the first places where retrenchment 
begins. Extravagant expenditure of the public funds for school 
purposes cannot be recommended. Lest the voters of this town 
should suppose that larger sums are expended for schools in this 
town than in any other of the State, they are referred to the Report 
of the State Board of Education, in which it is shown that a large 
num\)er of the towns expend a greater sum in proportion to their 
grand lists than Windham. President Eliot, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, says upon this subject, " Whatever the town may deny itself, 
let it not deny itself schools, or impair the eflficiency of those it 
has. No retrenchment which injures the schools is true economy, 
for the ultimate object of true economy is to increase the public 
weal, and this public weal has its roots in the intelligence, vigor 
and morality of the population, qualities which are cherished, 
trained, strengthened and disseminated by the common schools." 

To attain to this eflSciency we must have educated and perma- 
nent teachers, and in order to make them permanent, we must pay 
them sufficient to afford them a comfortable livelihood. To those 
who habitually remark, " The schools are no better to-day than 
they were fifty years ago, notwithstanding the increased expendi- 
♦ture of money ;" who say " we taught school for ten dollars a 
month and boarded around," who would bring the schools of to- 
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day down upon this platform, we say, " Why not visit the schools ? 
Stand no longer without the doors, and make comparisons, but 
select some schools were the teachers are permanent, experienced, 
educated, faithful and well-paid, and then pass your judgment 
between continental and centennial times with an unbiased mind." 

WooDBRiDGE. — Rcv. S. P. Marviu, Acting Visitor. 

Prosperity, — Parents and scholars have vied with teachers in 
promoting the success of the schools, which have seldom been so 
uniformly good as in the past year. There has been a growing 
attachment of the scholars for their teachers, and an earnest en- 
deavor by the teachers to promote fche highest attainable progress 
of the scholars. The school year in each district closed with a 
pic-nic, at which parents, teachers and scholars mingled, with 
nearty good will, making the closing scenes of school life golden, 
as the summer's setting sun, with pleasant memories of the past 
and hopes for the future. Such a close of the school year is emi- 
nently useful, by bringing the members of the district together, 
and awakening friendship between them, as well as deepening the 
interest of all in the success of our schools. 

Two new School Houses have been built during the year. The 
Middle district set apart a lot containing an acre of ground. Im- 
provements have been begun upon this, which when completed will 
render it attractive, and will give character for taste and enter- 
prise to the town as well as the district. The new building in the 
!North East district occupies a picturesque situation in an emi- 
nence overlooking the valley of West River and the slope of 
West Rock. The site was the generous gift of public spirited 
citizens. Special gifts have been made to several districts for pro- 
curing globes and other articles, and a liberal spirit has been 
manifested in all the districts in supplying whatever was desirable 
for the comfort and convenience of the schools. 

Popularity is no sure test of a teacher's excellence. The best 
teachers are often unpopular with their scholars. The discipline 
which requires hard study is not agreeable to most children. A 
teacher that gives them " a good time" will always be more popu- 
lar than one who puts them on a course of thorough mental train- 
ing. The inconsistency of parents in this matter is marvelous. 
Who would ask the advice or follow the judgment of his children 
in regard to purchasing a horse ? And yet the merits of a teacher 
are often decided in that way. If a teacher is thorough in her 
instruction, and exacts perfect lessons; if she means work, and 
the best of work, the children become restive and fault-finding, 
and parents sometimes join with them, to the injury of all con- 
cerned. Some of our best teachers in the past twelve years have 
either been lost to the town, or have been greatly hindered in 
their efforts in this manner. 
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, WHIPPLE'S HOME SCHOOL FOR DEAF MUTES. 

Mystic River, Conn., February 22, 1877. 

B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the State Board of Education : 

Sir — Since my last report, the general health of our pupils 
has been excellent. Only one epidemic has made its appearance 
among us, — that of sore eyes. But though annoying, none of the 
cases have, as yet, resulted in anything more than local inflamma- 
tion, which has yielded readily to treatment. 

I have to record the death, from heart disease, of my brother, 
Walter M. Whipple, which occurred after an illness of only two 
days, October third, 1876. At the beginning of the term, only 
al>oaC a month previous to his death, he had entered the school 
as an assistant teacher, and had applied himself to the work with 
a zeal which nothing less than love for the children, and a real 
desire for their advancement, could have prompted. 

Mr. N. Frank Whipple, one of the proprietors of the Home 
School, and Mrs. Jennie M. Whipple, my wife, are at present 
assisting me in the duties of the school-room. They are both ex- 
perienced teachers, and carry into the school an enthusiasm which 
at once enkindles a corresponding earnestness among the pupils. 

Miss Nanny J. Moredock, who was my assistant teacher from 
March, 1874, until the close of school, July 1st, 1876, finding her 
health failing, went to Iowa, to teach a single pupil, in a private 
family. She reports improving health, and excellent .success. 

At the beginning of the present school year, we had eleven 
pupils ; but one, a young man from Massachusetts, withdrew after 
receiving a few weeks' instruction. This I very much regretted, 
on his account ; for he was learning rapidly, and gave promise of 
beconaing, in a comparatively short time, a remarkably plain talker. 

I append a list of our present pupils: * 

William S. Downing, Wilmington, Delaware ; Nellie C. Crary, 
Mystic River, Conn. ; James A. Wright, Wilmington, N. C. ; 
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Raymond J. Cone, Riverton, Warren Co., Virginia ; Walter N. 
Pennell, Linwood, Delaware Co., Penn. ; Francis G. Thomas, 
Cheyney, Delaware Co., Penn. ; Almira Warren, Albany, N. Y. ; 
Henry Schnakenberg, Hoboken, N. J. ; D. Helen McClurg, Pitts- 
burg, Penn. ; Willie D. Munger, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Of these, one is assisted by the Society of Friends in Philadel- 
phia, Penn., two by the State of Connecticut, and one by the 
State of New Jersey. The others are supported by their friends. 
Willie D. Munger has been a pupil at the Clarke Institution, 
Mass., for seven years ; but, failing to make satisfactory progress 
there in articulation, on the recommendation of Miss Rogers, the 
Principal, was transferred to this school. I have been instructing 
him with the aid of my Natural Alphabet, and already his artic- 
ulation shows decided improvement. 

The following extract from a letter written by Miss Annie M. 
Putnam, to whom I referred in my last report, may be interesting. 

" I shall never give my speech up for anything in the world. 
It is a great enjoyment to me, I assure you. My friends consider 
it a perfect wonder, and don't find it at all hard to understand 
me. I am so glad, and so are you, I suppose, who taught me to 
speak. The Natural Alphabet is considered to be wonderful by 
all. Many smart and intelligent people think that I have been 
restored to hearing. Is that not funny? I tell them No; that I 
cannot hear any better, but I can talk and read the lips. Still 
they think that I hear a little better, it suq^rises them so much." 

Francis G. Thomas, who entered this school in March, 1876, 
unable to understand a word from the lips, can now read sentences 
even when spoken with almost ordinary rapidity. I expect that 
after the close of the present school-year, he will attend common 
school at home, reciting orally like the other pupils. The pupil 
reported from Hoboken, N. J., was placed here last May. After 
a trial of five months, having made satisfactory progress, both in 
writing and speaking, he was selected by Governor J. D. Bedle 
as a State beneficiary, with an annual allowance of three hundred 
dollars. 

During the eight years that I have spent as a teacher of artic- 
ulation and lip-reading to deaf mutes, I have had pupils from 
eleven states of the Union, ranging in age from iSve to thirty five 
years, and of nearly every degree of mental ability, from idiocy 
to precocious intelligence. At the beginning my efforts were 
those of an experimentalist, trying to develope powers, both 
mental and physical, which I believed were latent in my pupils, 
but the existence of which had been generally denied. 

The success which has attended my labors has exceeded mj 
early anticipations, and I feel warranted in repeating with empha- 
sis, the statement of my grandfather, the late Jonathan Whipple, 
that, "any intelligent chud, though born deaf, if lacking nothing 
but/ hearing can be taught to talk." I remain 

Respectfully yours, 

Zbbah C. Whipple, Principal. 



A LIST OF THE SCHOOL VISITORS 

IN ALL THE TOWNS OP THE STATE. 



These lists are reported by the Visitors of the several towns. 
The name of the Chairman of the Board, when known, is placed 
first, that of the Secretary second. Acting Visitors are mostly 
distinguished by a *. The P. O. address is given, when it is not 
the same as the name of the town. 

Andover, E. p. Skinner, *E. D. White, A. H. Lyman, J. S. Topliff, E. J. 
Kingsbury, Wm. Dorrance, Walter Abbey, Andrew Phelps, R. E. Phelps. 

ASHFORD, *H. W. Morey, (Westford,) *J. D. Gaylord, George Piatt, John T. 
Green ;— S. B. Tifft and G. E. S. Amidon, (Westford.) 

Avon, A. U. Thompson; — ^*M. C. Woodford, (West A.,) N. L. Case, Joseph 
Woodford; — Rev. A. Goldsmith and Rev. P. R. Day, (West A.) 

Baekhamsted, Sheldon Merrills, *Monroe Hart; — *C. S. Linsley and S. A. 
Munson, (Riverton,) Daniel Youngs and E. J. Youngs, (Pleasant Yalley.) 

Beacon Falls, (All A. Y.) D. J. Carrington, Julius C. Coe, W. D. Billerwell. 

Berlin, Samuel Upson, (Kensington,) *Cyrus Root, Jr., S. C. Woodruff, S. F. 
Talmadge, John Norton ; — George Taylor, (West Meriden.) 

Bethany, Rev. Wm. L. Woodruff, S. R. Woodward, *Rev. C. W. Colton. 

Bethel, Willis Judd, *Rev. G. F. Waters, Cyril Benedict, W. H. Judson, 
Frederic Shepard, A. L. Benedict. 

Bethlehem, *M. S. Todd, *G. M. Kasson, W. R. Harrison, M. E. Beecher, G. 
C/ Stone, S. P. Hayes. 

Bloomfield, H. C. Hoskins, *Dr. Henry Gray, Wm. Case, John Wilcox, Rev. 
A. Booth, J. C. Capen, Rev. W. N. Walden, Rev. W. A. Hallock, S. J. Mills. 

Bolton, Henry Alvord, *Rev. W. E. B. Moore, Dr. C. F. Sumner, W. C. White, 
Orlando Sperry; — N. S. Main, (Quarryville.) 

Bozrah, Geo. H. Fuller, (Bozrahville, ) *Rev. F. E. Fellows, *Chas. E. Gager. 

Branford, *J. J. Bartholomew, L. S. Bagley, Dr. N. B. Hall, H. Y. Nichols, A. 
M. Babcock, T. F. Hammer, H. W. Hubbard, R. Dibble, Rev. H. Olmstead, William 
Russell ; — M. K. Northam and Wm. Beach, (Stony Creek.) 

Bridgeport, *J. C. Loomis, H. T. Shelton, D. H.. Sterling, *Edward Sterling. 
P. W. Zingsem, James Staples, Dr. A. H. Abemethy, Andrew Burke, J. D. Alvord, 
David Ginand, G. W. Bacon, J. S. Hanover. H. M. Harrington, Superintendent. 
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Breogewateb, Peter Wooster, ♦Rev. J. B. Doolittle, Rev. W. B. Colburn, 
George Minor, P. A. Peck, Burr Mallett. 

Bristol, *Rev. Dr. L. Griggs, B. P. Hawley, Rev. M. B. Roddan, Rev. J. D. 

Gilliland, Rev. C. H. Riggs, Rev. D. D. Wolf. 

Brookpield, B. T. Shepard, (Southville,) *Rev. A. C. Pierce and Dr. A. L. 
Williams, (B. Centre,) Horace Beers, Herbert Beers;— B. N. Hawley, (Hawleyville.) 

Beookltn, B. L. Preston ; — *Prank Day, (Danielsonville,) *Rev. E. S. Beard, C. 

B. Hazen ; — E. L. Cundall and Willard Day, (Danielsonville.) 

BuRLiNOTON, Romeo Blton, *Seth A. Keeney, B. L. Pond, Duell Holcomb. 

Canaan, (Palls Village P. 0.,) Dr. C. B. Maltbie, *M. A. Dean, B. B. GiUette, 
Rev. W. C. Smith, D. B. Dean •,—0. B. Cook, (South C.) 

Canterbuby, Dr. B. Baldwin, (South C.,) *T. G. Clark, *W. S. Adams, *0. S. 
Burlingham, Henry Kendall ; — Elderkin Waldo and Amos Witter, (Parkersville,) 
Nathan Allen, (Westminster,) Clifton Peck, (Hanover.) 

Canton, B. 0. Higley ;--*W. W. Bidwell, (Collin sville,) *Rev. D. B. Hubbard, 
(C. Centre,) Dr. G. P. Lewis and D. C. Holbrook, (Collinsville,) Greo. J. Case. 

Chaplin, Rev. C. B. Grigprs, *Rev. P. Williams, Joseph Foster, J. W. Lincoln, 
Lester Bill ;— Charles Peck, (North Windham.) 

Chatham, *P. A. Lillie, *Rev. J. S. Ives, H. M. Dunham, E. G. Cone, A. H. 
Conklin, (all East Hampton P. 0.;) *Harrison Brainard and Rev. D. Denison, 
(Cobalt,) T. A. Shepard, (Middle Haddam,) J. H. Selden. 

Cheshirb, Rev. Dr. S. J. Horton, *J. P. Beach, J. R. Paddock ; — *C. T. Hotch- 
kiss and R. H. Guilford, (West C.,) Theo. A. Cook, (Brooks Vale.) 

Chester, Joshua L^Hommedieu, *Dr. S. W. Turner, *Rev. W. D. Morton. 

Clinton, G. B. Elliott, A. H. Stevens, *J. B. Wright, *B. C. Winslow, B. R. 
Kelsey, J. D. Leffingwell, J. R. Merrell, P. A. Sturges, Alfred Hull, J. A. Spencer, 
J. L. Davis, B. B. Wright. 

Colchester, A. A. Baker, *Rev. S. G. Willard, Dr. R. R. Carrington, R. C. 
Foote ; — *D. S. Bigelow, (Westchester,) Demas Carrier, (North W.) 

Colebrooe, E. Carrington ; — *Rev. R. H. Maine, (Robertsville,) H. A. Smith, A. 
0. Pinney, L. 0. Bass, Hiram Bliss ; — ^W. P. Lawrence, (Mill Brook,) J. A. Moore 
and J. A. Doming, (Robertsville.) 

Columbia, E. D. Dewey, *Rev. P. D. Aver}^, Dr. J. LaPierre, N. K. Holbrook, 
W. A. Collins, J. C. Brown. 

Cornwall, John Catlin ; — *M. S. Nickerson and A. D. Warner, (West C.,) *Rev. 

C. N. Pitch, (North C.,) W. P. Harrison, (C. Bridge,) T. R. Baldwin. 

Coventry, (All A. V.) Rev. W. J. Jennings, C. W. Lee, Dr. M. B. Bennett; — 
Martin Parker and C. A. Kingsbury, (South C.,) A. S. Hawkins, (Willimantic.) 

Cromwell, A. Dowd, *W. E. Hulbert, *Rev. H. S. Stevens, S. P. Polley, W. 
A. Stickney, S. B. Wilcox. 

Danbury, L. D. Brewster, *E. P. Hendrick, *Rev. D. M. Hodge, Samuel 
Tweedy, W. P. Taylor, B. J. Partrick. 

Darien, Charles Brown, *Rev. Louis French, C. S. Whitney, J. B. Selleck 
James Curzon, W. H. Bates, C. A. Bates, Jr., C. H. Andrews, M. B. Mead. 
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Derby, G. H. Peck, *B. F. Culver, *S. M. Gardner, ReV. L. B. Baldwin, Dr. G. 
L. Beardsley, M. E. Banks, G. N. Rogers, (all Birmingham P. 0.,) *John Lindley 
and Rev. H. T. Brady, (Ansonia.) 

Durham, *Rey. W. C. Fowler, J. E. Bailey, W. A. Hart, J. B. Francis, (all D. 
Centre,) H. G. Newton, H. S. Merwin. 

Bastford, S. 0. Bowen, *Rev. 0. M. Jones, Rev. R. D. Dyson ;— -J. H. BuUard, 
H. P. Bullard and N. P. Clark, (Phoenixville ) 

Bast Granbt, C. P. Clark, *R L. Clark, B. E. Smith;— J. P. Brace, (Tariff, 
ville,) P. F. Stevens and V. B. Viets, (Copper Hill.) 

Bast Haddam, (All A. V.) Rev. S. McCall ; — G. L. Brownell and E. E. John- 
son, (Moodus,) S. R Holmes, (Hadlyme,) C. W. Chapman, (Millington,) F. A. Tifiany. 

Bast Hartford, H. R. Hayden;— *B. H. Little, (Bum8ide,)F. R. Ohilds, J. 0. 
Goodwin, Elijah Ackley ; — E. R. Ensign, (Hockanum.) 

East Haven, H. B. Forbes, (South Haven,) *Rev. 0. E. Shannon, *S. W. F. 
Andrews, Edward Allen ; — *Rev. E. B. Hall and Willis Hemingway, (Fair Haven.) 

East Lyme, H. P. Dwyer, (Niantic,) *E. L. Beckwith, *W. T. Cutter, F. P. 
Moore ;— Chas. Babcock and E. W. Beckwith, (Niantic.) 

Easton, R. H. Wheeler, W. H, Grumman, C. H. Powell, Frederic Wheeler, W. 
H. Everett, Henry Wakeman. 

East Windsor, *J. S. Allen, (Broad Brook,) *S. T.Wells, P. L. Blodgett;— Rev. 
L. T. Spaulding, E. K. Leonard and Andrew Hamilton, (Broad Brook,) J. F. Fitts, 
(E. W. Hill,) M. H. Bancroft and Rev. B. (Stoodridge, (Warehouse Point.) 

Ellington, * Henry McKnight, * Sylvester Morris, *Rev. D. S. Holbrook, Rev. 
G. I. Wood, Dr. J. A. Warren, Isaac Bancroft, Otis Loomer ; — H. C. Abom and E. 
H. Dimock, (Square Pond.) 

Enfield, *Chester Johnson, Dr. E. F. Parsons, *Rev. John Howson, *L. A. 
Upson, (all Thompsonville,) *T. B. Potter, Albert Abbe;— *0. M. Abbe, (Melrose,) 
B. Prickett and H. R. Chapin, (Hazardville,) 

Essex, *Giles Potter, C. S. Munger, M. D. Mather, Edwin Pratt, J. E. Redfleld, 
W. H. Williams, J. I. Hutchinson, C. 0. Spencer ; — *S. M. Pratt, B. K. Comstock, 
E. B. Bull, and L. D. Webber, (Centre Brook.) 

Fairfield, (AU A. V.) Rev. John Warren, (Black Rock,) Rev. J. K. Lombard, 
Samuel Morehouse ; — Dr. M. Y. B. Dunham, (Greenfield Hill,) J. F. Jennings and 
W. R. Meeker, (Southport.) 

Farminoton, J. S. Rice, ^Julius Gay, Thomas Treadwell, Edward Norton, Rev. 
B. A. Smith, C. L. Whitman ; — Samuel Frisbie, B. M. Mills and Rev. B. R. Brown, 
(Unionville.) 

Franklin, *S. A. Frink, (Baltic,) *H. L. M. Ladd, (North F.,) ♦H. W. Kingsley, 
G. H. Griffing, 0. R Hyde;— T.*G. Kingsley, (Tantic.) 

Glastonbury, (All A. V.) Rev. T. B. Fogg, J. W. Hubbard, A. A. Baboook, (all 
South G.,) N. W. French, Rev. W. S. Wright, W. H. Griswold;— L. T. HolllBter, 
G^. C. Andrews, and A. D. Clark, (Bast G.) 

Goshen, F. A. Lucas, (West G.,) ^Lyman Hall, Henry Norton, M. D. F. Smith. 
A. Bartholomew, J. H. Wadhams. 

8 
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Granby, *LucieD Beed, (West G.,) ♦Rev. H. P. Osgood, ♦Rev. T. B. Murphy, 
J. G. Rowley; — Anson Cooloy, A. L. Loveland and A. L. Holcomb, (North <x.,) 
C. S. Cutler, Wallace Kendall. 

Greenwich, *Rev. C. R. Treat, M. L. Mason, J. H. Brush, Thomas Ritch; — 
*R. T. Merritt, (Glenville,) Lorenzo Finney, (Mianus.) 

Gmswold, *Rev. J. W. Tuck, (Jewett City,) *J. D. Bccleston and B. C. Keigwin, 
(Glasko,) H. A. Burlingame, (Voluntown,) W. A. Browning, (Jewett City,) J. C. 
Leonard. 

Groton, Rev. J. A. WoodhuU; — ^*S. S. Lamb, (Mystic,) *D. A. Daboll, Jr., 
(Centre Groton,) *W. H. Potter and Rev. J. D. S. Pardee, (Mystic River), Rev. N. 
T. Allen. 

GuiLPORD, *Rev. Dr. Ij. T. Bennett, Charles Griswold, *Rev. G. W. Banks, Dr. 
G. P. Reynolds, J. S. Benton, G. B. Spencer ; — R. M. Leete, (Leete's Island,) *J. 
R. Rossiter and E. W. Rossiter, (North G.) 

H ADD AM, J. H. Russell, *S. W. Shailer, Isaac Arnold, Orrin Shailer, 2d, Beza- 
leel Shailer; — Ansel Spencer and G. A. Freeman, (Higganum,) L. N. Arnold, 
(Haddam Neck,) A. W. Tyler, (Tylerville.) 

Hamden, G. S. Benham; — *Elias Dickerman, (New Haven,) Horace Tuttle, 
Andrew McKean, John ^nney, A. H. Smith, (the last four Mt. CarmeL) 

Hampton, Wm. Brown, *David Greenslit, J. W. Congdon, G. W. Bennett, R. 
W. Robinson, Philip Pearl, Alphonso Albro, Henry Clapp. 

Hartford, Dr. David Crary, F. A. Brown, *J. H. Brocklesby, M. R. West, N. 
B. Stevens, Erastus Collins, Rev. J. H. Twichell, Hawley Kellogg, J. R. Buck. 

Hartland, ♦H. L. Wilcox, (West H.,) *B. A. Collins, Dr. H. S. Bell, and J. G. 
Twining, (East H.,) T. E. Williams, (West H.,) Geo. N. Thompson, (H. Centre.) 

Harwinton, Rev. (Jeorge Curtiss, *Martin Cook, M. L. (Goodwin, Dr. Virgil 
Buell, Ambrose Fenn ; — ^I. T. Rowe, (Terryville.) 

Hebron, *Rev. H. Bryant; — ^*W. H. Horton, (Gilead,) *Andrew Sharp, •F. 0. 
Bissell, C. D. Way, Rev. G. S. Dodge, N. S. Brown ;— C. N. Brown and R. P. Gil- 
bert, (GUead.) 

Huntington, Dr. G. A. Shelton, C. E. Lattin, *D. S. Brinsmade, F. G. Perry, 
G. M. Wakely, Horace Wheeler, (all Birmingham P. 0., except Mr. Lattin.) 

Kent, John Chase, (South K.,) G. A. Vmcent, Perry Hufcut, W. 0. Page, Rov. 
T. D. Barclay; — ^I. J. Beardsley, New Preston. 

KiLLiNGLT, Dr. S. Hutchings, (West K,) *G. W. Pike and G. E. Chesbiough, 
(South K.,) W. E. Hyde, T. W. Greenslit, and Anthony Ames, (West K.,) Dr. B. 
A. Hill, East K,) D. C. Jenks. 

Killingworth, *Francis Turner, W. E. Griswold, ♦N. H. Evarts. 

Lebanon, (All A. Y.) Rev. D. B. Lord, G. D. Spencer, Justin Clark, £. S. Hinck- 
ley, Isaac Gillett;— J. N. Abell, (Liberty Hill.) 

Ledyakd, Rev. C. Cutting, *W. T. Cook, G^rge Fanning, L G. Geer, J. S. 
Spicer;— ♦J. A. (Jallup, C. M. Gallup, and W. J. Brown, (Mystic,) 0. H. Ohap- 
man, (Centre (shroton.) 

Lisbon, (All A. V.) J. K. Adams and C. J. Brondey, (Jewett City,) Henry Lyon, 
(Greeneville.) 
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LiTOHFiELD. (No retums, though three times sent for.) 

Lymb, J. W. Bill;— *H. B. Sisson and Dr. J. G. Ely, (Hamburg,) Rev. Dr. B. 
F. Burr, Wm. Hall;--W. 0. Spencer, (Hadlyme.) 

Madison, Rev. J. A. Gallup, *F. A. Kelsey, J. H. Meigs, Dennis Tuttle, Wm. 
S. Hull ;-^ J. M. Hill, (North M.) 

Manchester, Rev. S. W. Bobbins ; — ♦R. R. Dimock, J. A. Fitch and J. B. 
Latham, (North M.,) Dr. 0. B. Taylor;— Dr. 0. W. Jacques, (Buckland.) 

Mansfield, L. R. Dunham, (Eagleville,) *Rev. K. B. Glidden, ♦Rev. A. J. 
Chaplin, R. P. Barrows, Dr, B. G. Sumner, G. A. Hanunond, J. N. Barrows, S. 
E. Bennett, (All M. Center,) Henry Huntington, (Merrow ^tion.) 

MARLBOBOuaH, *J. J. Bell, Vohn Lord, A. B. Latham, J. Kneeland, Horatio 
Bolles, Wm. E. Jones. 

Mbeidbn, Eli Ives ; — *Rev. J. T- Pettee, L. G. Riggs, C. K Fasy, J. H. Huggins, 
Dr. C. H. S. Davis, Rev. C. A. Graeber, A. B. Mather, (all West M., except Mr. 
Ives,) J. S. Wightman, (South M.) 

MiDDLEBUBT, A. S. Clark, *H. W. Munson, Levings Abbott, G. B. Bristol, Dr. 
M. DeForest, Jr., Frederic Chamberlain. 

MiDDLEFiELD, Charlcs Hubbard, *Rev. A C. Denison, M. W. Terrill, P. M. 
Augur, G. W. Bacon, J. 0. Couch. 

MiDDLETOWN, S. A. Robinsou, S. J. Starr, W. T. Elmer, J. M. Hubbard, G. W. 
Guy, H. H. Wilcox. 

(City District,) Rev. Dr. F. Gardiner, Dr. G. W. Burke, *C. L. Loomis, H. D. A- 
Ward, S. L. Warner, G. W. Atkins, C. C. Hubbard, E. B. Nye, A. W. Bacon. 
♦Henry E. Sawyer, Superintendent 

MiLPORD, *N. E. Smith, ♦W. H. Pond, *Rev. G. H. Griffin, *Rev. J. A. Biddle, 

A. A. Baldwm, C. F. Bosworth, L T. Rogers, P. S. Bristol, D. N. Clark, J. W. 
Fowler, C. A. Tomlinson, W. G. Mitchell 

MONBOE, F. M. Cargill;— •Rev. David Osbom and David Warner, (Stepney,) 

B. H. French and C S. French, (Stepney Depot,) James Burr. 

MoNTViLLB, C. B. Wheeler, *S. H. Browning, ♦M. Y. B. Brainard, J. S. Latimer, 

C. A. Wheeler;— Wm. B. Walden, (Uncasville,) *F. W. Thatcher, Mark Latimer 
and H. R. Strickland, (Chesterfield.) 

MoEEis, *S. M. Ensign, *C. S. Loveland, Robert Pierpont, L. B. Hall, S. W. S. 
Skilton;— Dwight Griswold, (West M.) 

Nauoatuck, *H. H. Johnson, *Rev. J. L Scott, *Dr. F. B. TutUe, *Rev. D. A. 
Easton, B. A. Peck. 

New Britain, J. N. Bartlett, *Charles Northend, L. 0. Smith, Elihu Burritt, 
Rev. H. L. Griffin, Rev. Luke Daly, W. W. Woodruff, Dr. E. B. Lyon, J. A. O'Brien, 
J. A. Trant, Rev. J. H. Drumm, W. L. Humason. 

New Canaan, F. M. Bliss, ♦Rev. J. Greenleaf, Dr. W. G. Brownson, W. E. Hus- 
ted, L. M. Monroe, J. F. Silliman. 

New Fairfield, J. J. Treadwell, *H. H. Wildman, ♦Rev. E. B. Olaggett, D. B. 
Rogers, G. W. Wheeler;— W. J. Kellogg, (Brookfield.) 

New Hartford, *J. H. Betts, (Pine Meadow,) *N. R Merrill and Rev. M. 
Knight, (Nepaug,) John Richards, Bof. F. H. Adams, J. B. Foster. 
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New Havbn, (City District), H. M. Welch, S. B. Merwin, Jr., Maier Zander, 
Samuel Hemingway, Or. H. Watrous, M. F. Tyler, J. B. Earle, N. T. Bushnell, 
Patrick Maher. Horace Day, Secretary ; Ariel Parish, Superintendent. 

(Westville District, Westville P. 0.,) Charles Clapp, H. L. Hotchkiss, *L. W, 
Peck, L. W. Beecher, J. D. Payne, D. G. Mitchell, B. P. Merriman, J. N. Austin, 
W. C. Whipple. 

Newington, Jedediah Deming, *E. U. Steele, S. A, Steele, C. K. Atwood, J. S. 
Kirkham;— J. Q-. Stoddard, (N. Junction.) 

New London, J. 0. Learned, *Ilalph Wheeler, Benjamin Stark, I. C. Tate, 
Rev. Dr. 0. E. Daggett, Rev. J. P. Brown, John Bishop, George Strong, C. E. 
Hewitt 

New Milpoed, A. N. Baldwin, (Northville,) ♦C. A. Todd, E. P. Morehouse, E. 
S. Green, J. W. Addis, P. N. Hall, Rev. H. S. Clark ;—*Soott Buckingham, 
(NorthvUle,) *S. C. Ferriss, (Gaylordsville.) 

Newtown, C. C. Warner, ♦S. B. Wheeler, *B. L. Johnson, *J. 0. Dolohery ; — 
*Homer Hawley, (Hawleyville,) *C. M. Parsons, (Sandy Hook.) 

Norfolk, *Rev. J. F. Gleason, *Riley StiUman, *Mrs. C. B. Mills, S. D. North- 
way, F. E. Porter, L. D. Ailing, Silas Palmer, H. J. Holt, Miss L. P, Stevens. 

North Branpoed, William Maltby, (Northford.) *Rev. E. L. Clark, W. D. Ford, 
Charles Page ;— F. C. Bartholomew and *Rev. f Dr. D. H. Short, (Northford.) 

North Canaan, (Canaan P. 0.) Rev. E. Whittlesey, A. T. Roraback, C. W. 
Camp, D. L. Freeman, Charles Gillett ;— M. B. Tobey, (C. Valley.) 

North Haven, A. F. Austin, *Dr. R. B. Goodyear, S. B. Thorp, G. W. ftnith, 
J. B. Goodsell, H. D. Todd;— Eli Hayes, (Montowese,) Charles Smith and J. B. 
Bishop, (Clmtonville.) 

North Stonington, Rev. J. R. Bourne ;— *Rev. C. T. Douglass, (Westerly R. 
I.,) J. L. York, 

NoEWALK, *J. W. Wilson, *Rev. J. A. Hamilton, H. M. Prowitt, Levi Warner ; 
— *J. J. Millard, C. W. LeCount, Rev. J. Taylor and L. J. Blake, (South N.,) Rev. 
H. H. Rouse, (Rowayton.) 

Norwich, Rev. R. P. Stanton, (Greeneville,) *J. W. Crary, Rev. S. O. Seymour, 
Rev. W. S. Palmer, Rev. S. H. Giesy, A. Rathbone ; — Rev. Dr. H. P. Arms and 
G. G. Pitcher, (N. Town,) G. R. Hyde, (Yantic.) 

(Town Street District,) Rev. Dr. H. P. Arms, (N. Town,) J. S. Lathrop ;— W. R. 
Potter, G. G. Pitcher, Geo. McClellan and W. B. Lathrop, (N, Town ;)— Edward 
Harland, L. A. Hyde, B. W. Hyde. 

(Central District, Norwich P. 0.,) Rev. S. 0. Seymour, Costello Lippitt, Horace 
Whittaker, E. H. Learned, J. M. Thayer, Rev. J. Davis, B. P. Learned, Dr. P. 
Cassidy, C. H. Dillaby. *N. L. Bishop, Superintendent. 

(West Chelsea District, Norwich P. 0.,) E. S. Bishop, •?. W. Bruce, ♦L. W. 
Dudley, and three others. 

Old Lyme, (Lyme P. 0.,) T. S. Swan, John Smith, *Rev. Wm. B. Cary, John 
Swaney, H. M. W. Brainerd ; — R. M. Champion, (South L.) 

Old Satbrook, (Saybrook P. 0.,) Edwin Ayer, *Wm. J. Clark, R. B. Chalker, 
G. W. Denison, C. W. Monson: — *Joseph Kellogg, (New Saybrook.) 
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Orange, Dr. J. M. Aimes, •Rev. E. S. Lines, Rev. W. E. Brooks and Dr. J. F. 
Bamett, (all West Haven,) *Edwin Robbins, (Tyler City,) I. P. Treat. 

Oxford, N. J. Wilcoxson, Dr. Lewis Barnes, John Harger, C. E. Lum, 0. C. 
Osbom, Samuel Hawkins, Jr. 

Plainpield, Dr. W. A. Lewis, (Moosup,) *J. S. French, E. T. Morse, Horace 
Allen, (all Central Village,) W. I. Hyde, (Moosup,) Rev. S. H. Fellows and H. H. 
Leavens, (Wauregan,) Rev. L. Burleigh, Waldo Tillinghast. 

Plainvillb, T. p. Strong, *J. S. Oorban, *Rov. N. J. Seeley, Rev. A. Hall, Wm. 
Newton, Hiram Carter. 

Plymouth, Apollos Markham, ♦L. D. Baldwin, A. P. Penn, W. B. Fenn, E. M. 
Talmadge, Greorge Langdon ; -Rev. L. S. Griggs, N. T. Baldwin and R. D. H. 
Allen, (Terry ville.) 

POMPEET, I. p. Briggs, (P. Centre,) *S. S. Cotton and G. S. Peeter, (P. Landing,) 
E. P. Matthewson, Horace Sabin, Dr. L. Williams, Hudson Smith ; — W. I. Bar- 
tholomew, (Putnam), J. W. Clapp, (Abington.) 

Portland, Dr. 0. A. Sears ; — *W. S. Strickland, *Rev. J. S. Bayne and J. 0. 
Gladwin, (Gildersleeve's Landing,) N. B. Smith, (Cobalt), C. G. Southmayd, Rev. 
W. B. Lee, Rev. A. W. Seavey, G. B. Cleveland. 

Preston, (all A. V.,) J. A. Cook; — N. S. Wentworth, (Norwich), Aaron Lucas, 
(Poquetannock.) 

Prospect, John Gillette, *Rev. F. Countryman, H. N. Clark, Merritt Clarke, A. 
S. Plumb, W. Clark. 

Putnam, Joseph Lippitt, *Rev. Dr. B. F. Bronson, T. P. Leonard, S. H. Seward, 
H. S. Perry, Gilbert Chandler. 

RsADiNa, Rev. Joseph Smith, *Rev. S. G. Law, *W. E. Duncomb ; — Daniel San- 
ford and Rev. E. P. Shaw, (R. Ridge,) A. B. Hill, (Georgetown.) 

Ridgepield, Dr. D. L. Adams, ♦Dr.'W. S. Todd, *A. Y. Paddock, *Rev. D. D. 
Bishop, D. S. Sholes, Gould Rockwell, J. L. Hunt, E. H. Smith, C. B. Northrop. 

Rocky Hill, f *Rev. C. H. Webster, *Rev. J. A. Shipman, *A. D. Griswold, H. 
O. Chambers, C. C. Butler, R. P. Merriam, W. F. Bulkley, D. H. Welles, Samuel 
Dimock. 

RoxBURY, E. G. Seeley, *H. S. Hurlbut, *Charles Sanford, Rev. D. E. Jones, 
G. E. Pierce, Levi Smith. 

Salem, *Henry Fox, *Rev. J. Ordway, R. A. Williams, F. E. Chadwick, N. N. 
Williams, A. 0. Gallup. 

Salisbury, J. R. Ward, (Falls Village,) *J. H. Hurlburt and W^ A. Orowell, 
(Lime Rock,) G. B. Burrall, (Lake ville,) M. L. Goodwin, Rev. Lyman Warner. 

Saybrook, (Deep River P. 0.,) *G. S. Hefflon, *M. N. Griswold, *A. D. Piatt, 
P. A. Denison, J. A. Shipman, F. L^Hommedieu, F. W. Williams, J. A. Smith, L. 
J. Platts, D. M. Tyler ;—G. K. Hull and W. L. Jones, (Winthrop.) 

Scotland, Abner Robinson, *Rev. A. A. Hurd, Dr. I. B. Gallup, A. W. Maine, 
A. W. Carey, W. M. Burnham. 

Seymour, S. Y. Beach, *W. C. Sharp, *Dr. J. Kendall, *V. H. M'Ewen, Ed- 
mund Day, Carlos French, S. H. Oanfield ; — F. M. demons, (Birmingham,) Nathan 
Holbrook, (Ansonia.) 

t Deceased. 
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Shabon, a. C. Woodward, *Dr. C. H. Shears, H. C. Eowley, R. E. Goodwin, 
Geo. A. Kelsey, J. 0. Smith. 

Sherman, C. A. Mallory, *D. B. Mallory, Dr. J. N. WoodrufE, C. L Leach, W. 
A. Caldwell, W. B. Pepper, L. B. Hungerford, I. B. Hall, K B. Prosser. 

SiMSBURT, Seymour Pettibone, (Weatogue,) *D. B. McLean, Rev. J. L. Tomlin- 
flon, A. G. Case, H. W. EDsign;— Dr. G. W. Sanford, (Tariffvllle.) 

SOMBRS, M. P. (Jowdy, (Somersville,) L. W. Percival, Rev. C. H. Gleason, Dr. 
W. B. Woods, Miss Harriett Pomeroy ; — *Rev. C. L, Ayer, (Somersville.) 

SouTHBURT, *G. T. Pierce, (South Britain,) *Rev. J. Hartwell, *C. S. Brown;— 
Rev. D. P. Pierce, D. M. Mitchell and Ezra Pierce, (South Britain.) 

SouTHiNOTON, *W. S. MerroU, *Rev. A. P. Buell, R. A. Neal, L. 0. Neal;— A. 
P. Barnes, (Marion,) S. Walkley, (Plantsville.) 

South Windsor, J. L. Higley, *Rev. G. A. Bowman, J. W. Stoughton ; — *J. 
G. Perrin, (Vernon,) Lyman Grant and H. W. Sadd, (Wapping.) 

Sprague, *J. p. Starkweather, (Baltic,) *Rev. L. H. Barber, Edwin Rose and 
T. K. Peck, (all Hanover,) Dr. M. K. Brewer and Nathan Geer, (Baltic.) 

Stafford, Rev. P. L. Batchelder, *Rev. G. V. Maxham ; — ^*J. M. Washburn 
and Rev. A. G. Pitz, (West S.,) Rev. Dr. P. J. Hawley and W. R. Small, (a 
Springs.) 

Stamford, E. Porter, *N. R. Hart, John Day Perguson, Robert Swartwout, A. 
P. Reals, W. W. Scofield, John Clason, P. A. Marden;— G. B. Ohristison, (Long 
Ridge.) 

Sterling, Albert Prink, A. A. Stanton and *Alfred Gallup, (all S. Hill,) H. D. 
Dixon ; — G. C. Brown and N. J. Wood, (North S.) 

Stonington, S. B. Wheeler, (Mystic,) *B. P. Williams, (Mystic Bridge,) *Rev. 
Dr. A. G. Palmer, J. S. Anderson; — 0. H. Babcock, (Westerly, R I) 

Stratford, R. H. Russell, *Albert Wilcoxson, P. J. Beardsley ; — C. L. Beach, 
James Bounds and S. 0. Canfield, (West S.) 

SuFFiELD, S. B. Kendall, *Rev. 0. Willett, *C. H. Puller, W. H. Puller, J. A. 
Shores, D'Estaing Jennings. 

Thomaston, T. J. Bradstreet, *G. A. Stoughton, Rev. J. W. Backus, Rev. B. B. 
Sanford, Rev. Thomas Ockford, Rev. Eugene GafEney, G. B. Pierpont, P. B. 
Taylor;— D. C. Churchill, (Northfield.) 

Thompson, Rev. A. Rawson, *Rev. N. J. Pinkham, f Dr C. Hosford, Isaac Ross ; 
— Oscar Tourtellotte, (New Boston.) 

Tolland, Rev. T. Dowling, *0. 0. Dunock, Rev. 0. N. Seymour, Wm. C. Ladd, 
S. H. Brown, A. L. Benton. 

ToRRiNGTON, (Wolcottville P. 0.,) *Rev. Dr. L. Perrin, *G. H. Welch, Rev. H. 
G. Sherman, *Rev. J. W. Gamwell, Rev. Pra Isaiah, 0. St. P. ; — *R. C. Barber, 
(Burrville.) 

Trumbull, H. L. Pairchild, (Bridgeport,) *Rev. N. T. Merwin, S. H. Booth; — 
J. W. Drew, G. P. Hadley and Beach Hill, (Long Hill.) 

Union, Myron Kinney; — *Rev. J. P. Watson, (Mashapaug,) *M. P. J. Walker, 
(Stafford,) S. W. Moore, (Stafford viUe,) T. J. Youngs, (North Ashford,) G. 0. 
Marcj. 
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Vbbnon, Francis Keeney, *G. W. West, Thr. S. G. Risley, H. T. BoUes, (all 
Rockville,) *H. F. Parker and J. S. Dobson, (V. Depot.) 

VoLUNTOWN, A. E. Bitgood, *0. 0. Main, J. N. Lewis, C. W. Barber, Ezra 
Briggs ;~W. B. Ray, (Pendleton Hill.) 

Wallingfoed, Rev. J. E. Williams, *H. L. Hall, Dr. H. Davis, L. M. Hub- 
bard, H. S. Hall, Rev. W. C. Richmond. 

Wareen, *N. B. Strong, A. C. Knapp, 0. W. Everitt, M. A Strong, A R. 
Humphrey, A. B. Camp. 

Washinqton, Orestes Hickox, *Earle Buckingham ; — *G. 0. Whittlesey and 
Rev. II. Upson, (New Preston,) Ralph Buckingham, (Marbledale,) (1 vacancy.) 

Watbbbury, J. W. Webster, *Greene Kendrick, *Rev. J. Fagan, Rev. F. T. 
Russell, D. B. Hamilton, Rev. J. Anderson, D. F. Maltby, (2 vacancies.) 

(Centre District,) T. L Driggs, *Rev. J. Anderson, *Rev. L. Walsh, Dr. T. D. 
Dougherty, Greene Kendrick, H. F. Bassett, Michael Donohue. *M. S. Crosby, 
Superintendent. 

Wateepoed, Rev. E. Darrow, *J. W. Manwaring, F. J. Stanton ; — ^Rev. A. B. 
Tefft, H. 0. Woodworth and H. A. Smith, (New London.) 

Wateetown, (J. M. Noble, *T. P. Baldwin, *C. N. Allyn, *Rev. R Q. Judd, 
Dr. A. M. Himgerford, Dr. W. S. Munger. 

Westbeook, *0. H. Norris, *J. H. DeWolf, B. F. Bushnell, A. H. Wright, D. 
A. Wright, E. A. Hill. 

West Eaetpoed, Samuel Whitman, *W. H. Hall, Rev. M. N. Morris, C. M. 
Beach, H. G. Webster ; — Henry Talcott, (Elmwood.) 

Weston, A. S. Jarvis, *J. R. Nichols, D. L. Rowland ; — D. S. Nash, (George- 
town,) L. Penton and D. S. Parsons, (Westport, Box 13.) 

Westpoet, T. D. Elwood, *Rev. A. N. Lewis, Albert Relyea, R W. Lyon, 
James Sherwood, B. W. Maples. 

Wetheesfield, Simeon Hale, *M. S. Griswold, K A. Bobbins, John Welles, 
Wm. Talcott, James Standish. 

Willinoton, C. D Rider, *L. W. Holt, *Rev. E. Colton, ♦Rev. C. Potter, S. 0. 
Eaton, G. 0. Southwick, H. 0. Sparks ; — Jason Bugbee, Jr., and Qeo, A. Rounds, 
(Moose Meadow.) 

Wilton, Charles Cannon, (Cannon's Station,) *J. Belden Hurlbutt, (Norwalk,) 
*Lyman Keeler and S. M. Comstock, (Georgetown,) Dr. A. B. Emery, Harvey 
Bedicut. 

WiNCHESTBE, (All A. V.) Rev. A. Groodenough ; — C. P. North and 0. A. Bristol, 
(Winsted,) Charles Weldon, Rev. T. M. Miles and Rev. Fra Leo de Sarcena, (W. 

Winsted- 

WiNDHAM, ♦J. M. Johnson ; — ^*Geo. W. Melony, *Rev. F. L. DeBruycker, Rev. 
H. Winslow, J. L. Hunter, Dennis McCarthy, H. W. Avery, James E. Hayden, 
(all Willimantic, except Mr. Johnson,) E. M. Swift 

Windsor, Rev. R. H. Tuttle, *Rev. B. Judkms, Jr., Rev. G. C. Wilson, H. S. 
Hayden, A. H Ellsworth ; — H. L. Soper, (Poquonock.) 

WiNDSOE Looks, Dr. S. R. Bumap, J. T. Coogan, *J. H. Hayden, *M. A. Todd, 
T. F. Carroll, J. Anderson. 
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WOLOOTT, Henry Minor;— * J. R. S. Todd, (Waterbury,) F. L. Nichols, A. N. 
Lane, Rev. P. Dyer, E. M. Upson. 

WoODBSiDGB, H. P. Merwin, ♦Rev. 8. P. Marvin, W. H. Warner, W. M. 
Beeoher, M. E. Baldwin, K W. Judge. 

WoODBUBT, James Huntington, ♦N. M. Strong, •W. J. Clark, Rev. G. "W. 
Noyes, Rev. J. ChurohilL Rev. J. L. R. WyokofE, Dr. H. W. Shove, Ohaunoey 
Summers, R. B. Judson. 

Woodstock, G. S. F. Stoddard, (South W.,) W. W. Webber;— S. M. Penner, 
(South W.,) N. B. Morse and M. W. Ide, (Bast W.,) Ebenezer Bishop, (North W.,) 
(Jscar Fisher and J. M. Perrin, (West W.,) *George Bugbee, (W. Valley.) 
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